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PEE FACE. 


In the following essays the reasoning which has been 
employed, and the lessons which have been drawn from 
it, are based on the experience afforded by past cam- 
paigns. To dogmatise on military subjects abstractedly 
must always be unsatisfying, and the conclusions proba- 
bly erroneous ; for the actual circumstances attending any 
military operation rarely, indeed never, permit the exact 
execution of a mode of action arbitrarily prescribed by 
theory. In the exact sciences, the elements of nature 
follow an invariable law; that is, the same result must 
always attend the same combination of physical circum- 
stances. But War is no exact science; it must always be 
indeterminate, because the issue of events must always 
depend on the variable conditions of the sentiments, the 
motives, and the consequent actions of human beings. 
Thus, although the attendant physical circumstances of 
two different cases may be identical, the* results may be 
diametrically opposed. In establishing rules for future 
guidance, therefore, it must be borne in mind that the 
number of combinations which may enter into the solution 
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such an indeterminate problem as is presented by 
j military operations, is simply infinite, and it is not given 

I finite faculties to embrace them. But there is a wisdom 

and foresight to be drawn from the experience of the 
past which may serve as guide in the present; and it is, 
therefore, from the acted past, and not from the imagined 
iuture, that the theorist in War must take his rules and 
examples. It is impossible to anticipate the cases that 
may arise in practice ; but the mind of a general will be 
better prepared to deal with any possible combination 
, of events, in proportion as it is stored with examples 

.. . afforded by former military operations. War must always 

remain a science of uncertainty and^ to a great extent, of 
chance ; and a careful analysis of past combinations and 
events^is the onl^way even to approxhrfate to exactitude 
i in it. 

I The work which has been selected by the author as the 

5 principal text-book of these essays, is Napier’s Peninsular 

I War, partly because hfs respect for that admirable work, 

I , its clearness, and the justice of its reasoning, is heightened 

by every fresh perusal; partly because it treats of the 
I * actions and numbers of British armies, and the examples 

I drawn from it are therefore more likely to be useful to 

j British oflicers than others taken from Continental writers 

1 who deal with the movements of more unwieldy forces, 

^ and whose accuracyand impartiaUtyare both questionable. 

, _ It remains for the author to solicit indulgence for his 

: - style. He has been content to sacrifice euphonious dic- 

-- tion to the more important object of securing clearness in 

, his phraseology, and in the'structure of his sentences. Thus 
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he has preferred a frequent repetition of nouns substantive 
to the short words ^25 and them, which are common sources 
of ambiguity in composition ; as well as of proper names 
to the use of personal pronouns^ he, him, which often 
create confusion of identity. 

Moreover the subject is one to call for a lenient judg- 
ment at the hands of the public. The writer who would 
aspire to « make his mind the mind of other men ’ must 
take for his theme some subject of universal interest. 
But a military work such as -this, being of small general 
attraction, claims an indulgence which should be in the 
inverse ratio of the encouragement held out to its pro- 
duction. 

December 7, 1863. 


Since the foregoing was written, the author has seen 
a work by Lieutenant-Colonel Qraham, entitled ‘Military 
Ends and Moral Means,’ and the* resemblance of two of 
the examples therein given with those which base been 
selected to illustrate the remarks in this book, renders it 
advisable to state that the MS. of this work was completed 
early in the summer of 1863, and that the whole of 4;he 
MS., with the exception of the Preface and three short 
chapters, was in the publisher’s hands in October of that 
year. 


The resemblance is a coincidence which arises naturally 
enough from the similarity of the subjects and the iden- 
tity of authorities consulted. 
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MODERN M^ARPARE 


CHAPTER I. 


i INTROmrCTION. 

U NTIL within the last few years, the military profession 
stood alone, , as that in which it was apparently 
thought that study and improvement might be dispensed 
i with. Officers for the most part satisfied themselves with 
i. mastering the minuti® of the drill-book, .and were content 

;■ to ignore the principles, a correct knowledge of which 

!■ could alone enable them to apply those acqukemeuts with 
: any useful result. That just reproach has been wdped 

£ away. It has been the enviable distinction of the present 
I Commander-in-Chief that, during his term of office, the 
f practical and scientific schools in connection wdtff the 
: army have been either established or greatly increased in 

efficiency. 

Shoeburyness, Hjdhe, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the 
Staff College, supply to the student an instruction in 
. general and special branches of military science, as good, 
I . probably, as is to be obtained at any similar institutions in 
; , Europe, and on a plan far better suited th the Enolish 
charactei' than would be that on which the Continental 
schools of the same nature are conducted. 

_ Ihe establishment of great camps ofi exercise, such as 
those at Aldershot and the Curragh*, affords opportunities 
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of improvement alike to generab and subordinate offi- 
cers, although it may he doubted if the system on which 
the great field-days are conducted at those places is the 
best possible. 

The practice of mantsuvring the whole force in one 
body against an imaginary enemyj has its disadvantages. 
In conducting the progress of a sham battle, few generals 
can escape anachronisms and absurdities. Neither men 
nor officers take the same interest in them, nor derive 
anjHhing like the same advantage from their lessons, as 
they would do if the forse were divided inte two parts, 
manojuvring against each other with a specified object. 
According to. the present custom, it requires a very able 
and practised manoeuvrer indeed to keep the whole of 
his force in sufficient relative employment. The men are 
apt to become listless and unsteady; indeed, it may con- 
fidently be appealed to all regimental commanding officers 
to say if their men do not rather lose than gain in steadine.ss 
by an Aldershot campaign. 

This is partlyattilbutable tothewearinessof mind induced 
by keeping a great part o*f the force not unfrequently halted 
for an hour in the same spot, dining the progress of a field 
day ;*partly to the system, which cannot be too much 
deprecated, of a.ssembling the men under arms earlier, and 
keeping them standing longer, than there is any occasion 
foi. Soldiers should never be kept under arms one 
moment longer than is absolutely necessary. 

But what is the practice ? The regiments form on their 
private parades at an early hour, to undergo the necessary 
regimental inspection before marching off to the place indi- 
cated for the assembly of the division ; and is ft not the 
case that even on these private parades they are mustered 
earlier than is needful ? The regimental inspection over 
they march 'off to the* general rendezvous, and here 
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they are frequently detained a wearisome time before the 
business of the day begins. Far from being useful this 
sort ot thing is positively hurtful ; it destroys the steadinesB 
of the men, and their minds are fatigued before their 
bodity work commences. Every endeavour should be 
maj to render a military life as little irksome as possible 
0 the good soldier, and everybody knows that uselesi 
abour IS the most irksome of all. It is for that very reason 
.hat the principal punishment inflicted in militarv^nrisons 
IS the hateful task of walking between two piles of heavy 

^ “r journey from one pile 

m the other-an injudicious punishment ; for it is a useful 
lesson to the man who has misspent his time, that pi 
vi jnce has mmcifully endowed productive lab^ir wit! t 

aige compensa ion m the interest that alwavs attaches to 
progress which is apparent. " “ 

^ One argument in favour of dividing tiie force on a hVhi 
day into two bodies which should mauamvre against each 
uthci, is that thereby the brigadiers — who now learn 

Underif'°“ ^ day- would greahly benefit 

L ndei the present system, the only class of officers who 

can deiive much benefit from the divisional field days are 
those serving on the staff; to whom the practice a' 

difieient formations is always valuable, though in a mel 
CUcl.IliC£ll point of viow Onlv 1 ^ * nic:- 

i* clothe, 

of a divisional field day. 

lo the brigadiers and regimental officers a brimWo « i j 

;Ioy.s f« M 0 ,e But by th tivSu « 

torce into two supposed host ;! a hr./!- ^^^fun of the 

loth iiiterMt and iastraotion, ivho reidfy desired ttl 
pmaples wolJd then be brought into plw inj.,5 f 
chanical detail.; and a mistie 

onco .pp»ent, front the penalty'it- would tiZ^y tZ 
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It is the brigadiers especially who-would benefit the most, 
iach in, turn, without regard to seniority, should have 
the command of one or other of the opposing bodies ; and 
the general-in-chief would be far more usefully emploj^ed 
in superintending the instruction of his brigadiers by this 
method, than in himself conducting' an aimless and unin- 
teresting field day against an invisible enemy. 

It is especially practice; in moving masses of troops 
that our brigadiers require, and which the country has a 
right to expect will be afforded them by the great camps, 
for these are the officers frern among whom our divisional 
generals will probably be selected in the next war. No 
man, however perfectly be may have all the manoeuvres 
at his fingers’ ends, can move even so small a force as 5,000 
men quickly and truly, without practice. 

It is, doubtless, one thing to move troops quickly and 
correctly on a peaceful field, another to do so before an 
enemy ; but no man can possibly do the last without having 

acquired by practice a facility in the first. 

The best handler of a^body of troops on parade that the 
author has seen is, beyqnd a doubt, the present Commander- 
in-Chief; and this results from the fact that His Eoyal 
Highness’s natural aptitude, which is great, is improved 
by constant practice. 

With him as the commander, the different portions of 
a* force are kept in constant movement ; they are also 
moved correctly; there is no hesitation, and consequently 
no time for listlessness. This will be admitted b}’' all who 
have witnessed his field days. 

It is with diffidence the author here touches on a point 
of the most vital importance, in which it appears to him 
strongly that the British army is deficient, viz. : rapidity 
of movement.^ The basis of all excellence in manoeuvring 
is rapidity, correctness, and steadiness combined ; the first 
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element becomes more important ever3>- day, and success 
in attacking any open position which is defended by the 
present field artillery,, is not to be hoped for, without im- 
parting to the attacking forces the utmost speed which is 
compatible with the other two above-named conditions. 
The actual experience of the American contest is, that no 
open positions have yet been successfully attacked ;* the 
assailants have alw'ays been repulsed, though in several 
cases very superior in numbers. But, apart from the neces- 
sity of exposing the attacking- troops during the shcfl-test 
possible time to the fire of artillery, rapidity in reaching 
a given point on a field is of as much importance to 
the issue of a battle, as rapid concentration at a given 
point in the theatre of war is to the success of a campaign. 

In this particular -the French are far before us ; and if 
we should ever become opposed to French troops, we 
should expiate severely this inferiority until experience 
should teach us to remedy it. It is objected that the 
steadiness, for which our men are preeminent, would suffer 
from the loose habits engendered by rapid marching; hut 
not so. Sir John Moore’s light division moved as rapidly 
as any troops in the world, yet their steadiness did not 
suffer. There is no reason why our men should not 
manceuvie at the double with as much steadiness as at 
quick time, but that of want of habit. The steadiness 
and tenacity of the Anglo-Saxon are innate in his chan-fe- 
ter— in himself, not in his pace. The French soldier is 
trained for his wprk as a horse is framed for a race; and 
we might advantageously imitate the elaborate course of 
athletic and gymnastic exercises in the French armjq to 
clevelope the muscle, the speed, and the endurance of the 


The two instances of Corinth and Chancellorsville, which nmv 
he cited against this assertion, were of the .nature fif a surprise, anil 
the last-named battle was fought in a thicMy-wooded coimtry. 
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soldier. How can it be. expected that men carrying knap- 
sacks should ascend a hillside at a rapid pace, to engage 
an enemy fresh and prepared at the top, with any hope of 
success, without good wind and muscles hardened by use ? 
The men would arrive at the top straggling and out of 
breath, and all the chances would be against them. Sir 
John Moore, at Shorncliffe, was accustomed to train his 
brigade on broken ground and steep hillsides at the 
double, and he brought their drill to such a state of per- 
fectiwu, and their bodies to such a state of endurance, that 
when halted suddenly halfrway up a hill their formation 
would present a firm and even line. 

The assemblage of large bodies of troops in one camp 
ought to render it easy to reduce the proportion of guard 
and fatigue duties in each battalion. .It should be a matter 
of careful calculation to diminish the routine duties of the 
soldier to the utmost possible extent in every situation, 
and to'devote the time so gained to exercises in the oym- 
nastic school which should be attached to everv remment 
or brigade. “ ® 

The volunteers of Gi;eat Britain have shown a spirit and 
energy for which there is no parallel to be found in his- 
tory, ahd which, indeed, could only be possible among a 
people of very advanced intelligence and political educa- 
tion.^ Whole communities have run to arms to face a 
pressing and palpable danger, and to defend their hearths 
an homes from violation by a present enemy ; and of this 
the Confederate States of America afford a remarkable 
example : but there has been hitherto no such spectacle as 
that presented hy England, of the uprising of a people to 
avert a danger which, however possible or even probable, is 
s ill m the future, and which many disbelieve utterly. 

he efficiency which has been already attained by most of 
the volunteer corps as military bodies is most creditable— 
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by some of them even admirable; and the competition in. 
rifle-shooting to which the moA^ement has given birth, is 
making of the people of Great Britain the first marksmen 
in the world. The present long range of projectiles in 
general imparts to all irregulars, when acting in imison 
Avith regular troops tn defence, a greater value than they 
formerly possessed ; in fact, their value in defence increases 
in the same ratio with the range of projectiles : but some 
of our volunteer corps might take their place beside 
troops of the line in any line of battle, and the ■»fine 
shooting of the AA'hole promises to make any attempt to 
invade England a desperate and hoj>eless undertaking. 
The practice of brigading volunteers occasionally with 
troops of the line is good ; even the volunteer field days and 
.sham fights, although in a merely material point of A'ieAV 
injurious to the steadines.s and discipline of all but the 
veiy best corps, have their moral advantage in keejiing up 
the pre.stige of the force, and the pride and zeaPof it.s 
individual components. But it should be seriously im- 
pressed upon the different corps that their efficieiicy,\A'hen . 
acting as parts of a large force, i 2 iust absolutely depend 
on their drill and discipline as isolated battalions, and to 
perfect these their principal efforts should be given* 

Many volunteers are ardently desirous to become good 
soldiers, and these, while making themselve.? perfectly 
familiar with the manoeuvres of the drill-book, slioirid 
not stop at this the mere A B C of the military 2)i'o- 
fes.sion. They should study the spirit of the art, to 
learn Avhich theoretically is easy to any person of average 
intellect. It is impossible to say bow sown such know- 
ledge may be found practically useful in the turbulent 
scenes Avhich, in all human probability, the present gene- 
ration Avill be called upon to Avitness. • 

The clouds even now shoAiriiig above 'the European 
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Iiorizoii are largely charged with electricity; the wind of 
popular violence, or of kingly misrule, may cause them 
([uickly to overspread the heavens; and a small concus- 
sion in a remote corner, to bui’st forth in lightning and 
tempest and general confusion.^' 

The following quotations from a workf of ]\Iarshal 
Z\Iarmont are entitled to attention, both on account of the 
ability and great experience of the writer, and of their 
bearing on the subject of the chapter to which they form 
the «conclusion. , 

^ I7n autre devoir, qifil ve. faut jamais negliger, c’est de 
maintenir les soldats dans la plus grande activite. 

^L’activite doit etre pour eiix une seconde nature. 
Comrne presque tons les homines, ils sont disposes a la 
paresse ; c’est leur rendre im grand service que de changer 
encore cette disposition. Le repos et Toisivete diminuent 
les forces et amoindrissent le courage. La sante, I’energie 
et la^valeur morale decoiilent ordinairenient d’une vie 
endureie par les fatigues et consacrfe au mouvement. 

^ Les exercices militaires sont les premiers elements de 
cette activite que je reclame ; mais ils ne sont pas les seuls. 
II faut d’abord qu’un soldat acquiere rinstructiou la plus 
complete ; qiiancl 'll la jpossHe, Voceuper de details qtdilr 
mnnaii^qiii ne Ini apprennent plus rien, dest un moyen 
hfaillible de Ini rendre son metier antipaihiqiie, 

^'LLes grandes manoeuvres, offrant un beau spectacle, 
sont seules constamment de son gout ; mais on pent encore 
creer de noiiveaux int&'ets pour lui, en fiiisant naitre 
remiilation dans les jeiix de diverses natures. On pent 
aussi I’employ^r a des travaux publics importants, et 
associer comrne recompense 1’ histoire des regiments aux 
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creations qiills auront executees en leiir donnant leiir nom. 
C’est ainsi qii’on accomplirait avec ecoiiomie de belles et 
oraiides choses, en meme temps qii’on developperait cliez 
les soldats des idees de gloire et de grandeur immortelles, 
dont on ne saiirait trop nourrir Fesprit des gens de guerre. 

^ Dans le cours de ma vie militaire, je n’ai jamais laisse 
ecbapper Toccasion d’appliquer ce principe ; etje n’ai eii 
qii’a in’en loner, tant pour le but immediat que pour la 
sante et I’esprit des troupes. Mais j’ai en soin de ne jamais 
sortir de certaines limites, et de ne compromettre d’au^une 
iiianiere Tasprit militaire dont^la conservation et le deve- 
loppeinent ne doivent jamais cesser d’etre le but de tons 
les efforts des chefs. L’Egypte, la Hollande, la Dalmatie, 
presentent encore aux regards ces monuments de notre 
grandeur passee et de nos inceurs d’alors. Dans ce dernier 
pays, 80 lieues de belles routes, construites dans les loca~ 
lites les plus sauvages, an milieu de.^plus grandes diffi- 
ciiltes naturelles, out laisse aux habitants des soiT\-"enirs 
bonorables et qui ne periront jamais. Des inscriptions 
oTavees sur des rochers disent sans doute encore aux voya- 
geurs que ces travaux out ete executes par tels regiments 
et tels colonels. Et quand ces braves soldats, dont le 
souvenir m’est si cher, quittaient leurs outils pT)ur re- 
prendre leurs armes, avec quel eclat ne se montraieiit-ils 
pas sur les champs de hataille ! Quelle force, quelle ener- 
gie, n’opposaient-ils pas aux plus longues marches, aux 
plus grandes fatigues ! 

^ Dans les inoyens complementaires de la formation des 
troupes, je mettrai an premier rang retahlissement des 
grands camps d’instruction. Eux seuls, pendant la paix, 
donnent aux troupes les habitudes et I’instruction qui leiir 
conviennent. L’esprit militaire ne se developpe qu’au 
milieu des dangers de la guerre, et des^reunioiis qui en sont 
rimage Je ne parle pas* de ces rassemblements 
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mornentaires, qui se voient quelqiiefois dans clifieirents pays, 
et dont I’objet est plutot d’offrir nn spectacle qiie de doniier 
de liustruction et de developper les facultes^ mais de ces 
camps de ma jeunesse, dont est sortie la plus belle et la 
meillenre armeequi ait existe dansles temps moderiies, et 
qiii, si elle est egalee, ne sera eertainemeiit jamais sur- 
passee : je veux dire I’armee qui carnpa deux aiis sur les 
cotes de la Manche^ et qui combattit a Ulm et a Aiister- 
litz.’ 
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CHAPTEE IL • 

' ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IMPROYED FIRE-ARMS "IN ^YX'R. 

T he wonderful results obtained hj rifled cannon 4iiid 
rniiskels must^ one would suppose, ultiniateljdntroduce 
some changes in the manner in which battles are fought. 
It is certain, however, that the change can only be in mat- 
ters of detail, not in principles which are unalterable. 

As yet a sufficient number of facts have not been col- 
lected as data whereon to found any reliable judgment; 
and, indeed, while the elements of the military atmosphere 
are undergoing so much disturbance, and the eon(Htions 
appear to be so constantly shifting, it needs the experience 
of several campaigns between manceuvring armies before 
it would be safe to dogmatise on the subject. Even the 
contest which is being waged in America on a gigantic scale, 
adds little that is definite or trustworthy to our st?ock of 
experience ; the conclusions of one day being often over- 
thrown by the events of the next. 

It was generally anticipated that one effect of the im- 
proved arms wmuld be to increase the slaughter of a battle, 
and to shorten its duration. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, that anticipation has not been fidfilled. Marll:)orough’s 
battles were quite as bloody as those of our own time ; and 
the great battles in America, which have more than once 
been prolonged over several days of desperate fighting, 
show that the present fire-arms have bo effect in deciding 
the issue of an engagement mofe •quickly tSan of old. 
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At Borodino, out of about 260,000 combatants, 95,000 
were killed or wounded 

At Albuera, where the battle lasted onl;7 four hours, out 
of about 54,000 combatants, 15,000 were killed orwnmided; 
but this does not b}' any means represent the just propor- 
tion under the actual circumstances, for the brunt of the 
battle was borne by the British troops, wdio lost 4,300 in 
slain or disabled, out of 7,500. 

At the battle of the Alma the British force engaged was 
in found numbers 25,500 men: their loss in killed and 
Avoimded was 2,002. Of the French loss it is' impossil)le 
to speak for want of any reliable information. 

The Eussian force of 39,000 lost in killed and AAmiuided, 
according to the official returns, 5,709; so that in this, 
the first battle in Avhich the improved muskets were used, 
the proportion of loss to the numbers engaged Avas con- 
siderably beloAv the average supplied by the Avars of Napo- 
leon. 

The American statements of numbers engaged, and 
casualties in their different battles, are as little reliable as 
the French ; but the proportion of killed and wounded is 
in all of them certainly heloAv that of the principal battles 
of thff early part of the present century. 

NotAvithstanding these figures, it may be expected that, a.s 
a general rule, after the improved AA^eapons shall have been 
longer in use, battles will be decided more quickly, and the 
destruction of life Avill be greater in T)roT}ortioii to tlio 
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gessed^tliat is to say, in an open country. It will be 
almost impossible to force a position deliberately prepared 
for defence, the guns of which, protected from counter- 
battery by earthworks, sweep all the approaches to a 
distance of 3,000 yards to the front, and with an accuracy 
that was unknown to the shorter range of the obsolete 


ordnance. 

No troops could inarch to the attack exposed during 
half an hour to the destructiye effect of the Armstrong 
shell, with any other result than that of certain defeat. 
Hence will^rise an important paodification in the mode of 
conducting military operations. 

The attack of such a position must either partake of the 
nature of a siege, with approaches, &c. ; or it must be 
made by night: that is to say, the cover of night will be em- 
ployed to attack the outposts, and to pass over the open 
ground wkich intervenes between the outposts and the 
position to be assailed, with the view of commencing' the 
attack with the earliest dawn. On the other hand, it must 
be the business of the defenders to keep the enemy beyond 
that distance from which it would be possible for him to 
molest the position by his fire or othervdse. This was, of 
course, always so ; but the improvements in giinnerj^ while 
they leave principles untouched, affect very materially the 
elements of time and distance — hence the advanced posts 
must be placed much farther to the front than formerly ; 
these advanced posts -will require to be strengthened by 
more elaborate works, and a greater number of inter- 
mediate supporting bodies must be posted to link them 
with the main body, in proportion to theii; increased dis- 
tance from the position. That distance must, of course, be 
regulated by the nature of the ground, the advanced posts 
being established permanently, with ^ view to keep the 
enemy beyond shelling range; where thtt is possible ; 
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although it must be evident it will not always be possible 
to occupy heights within such range. It api^ears, therefore^ 
that the labour of the troops, as well as the responsibility 
and anxiety of their commander, will increase in proportion 
to the range of projectiles. 

But the" difficulty and uncertainty attending the assault 
of a position under the present conditions, will assimilate 
the strategy of every campaign to that which is the true 
method of making wm' in mountains. The great art of a 
gen?eral, even in offensive warfare, will consist in talcing up 
such positions as, while the^y cover his own line of retreat, 
will threaten the commnnications of his enemy, and so 
oblige the latter to become the assailant. 

Speaking theoretically, it appears probable that great 
battles, fought in an open country, will be decided princi- 
pally by artiller}', and that the contending armies will be 
less likely than heretofore to come into actual personal 
coilisnm. If this should be so, the comparative value of 
infantry would dimmish, and a general might safely hold a 
strong defensive position with comparatively inferior troops, 
supposing his artillery^ to be numerous and good. Such 
changes would assuredly be disadvantageous to England 
in a Cbntinental war, for the strength of her armies has 
always hitherto lain in the infantry, whose small number 
in comparison with that of other nations has been compen- 
sated by its superb cpiality. In artillery battles, too, the 
British infantry rush would be neutralised. Still we may 
expect much compensation in the undoubtedly superior 
material and practice of both artillery and infantry : and 
as regards the defence of the country against invasion, we 
should derive a very sensible advantage from the changed 
conditions above stated ; for, 

Firsts it has been already shown tha,t the effect of 
the improved ordnance Vill be to diminish the difference 
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in value between volunteers and troops of the line, for the 
defence of a position^ 

Second^ in marching through the country, the in- 
vaders, ignorant of the localities, and surrounded by a 
hostile population, could not safely move except in masses ; 
while the volunteers, knowing every inch of ground, could 
harass the enemy’s communications with his ships, hang 
on his flanks, and annoy him with their fire fmm a safe 
distance, too far to be reached by infantiy; and in a 
country of lanes and hedges, his cavalry ayouIcI be a dost 
arm. • • 

If the effect of the improved weapons on infantry is to 
reduce its comparative value, their influence on cavalry 
must be nearly to destroy its utility altogether as an offen- 
sive arm on the field of battle. Itwdll still be available to 
protect the flanks and rear of a military position, but it can 
hardly be expected that cavalry can ^manoeuvre on the 
ground which separates two hostile armies, without rimning 
the risk of utter destruction. In pursuit, or in acting on 
the communications of an enemy, its value remains much 
as before, although its losses w^en opposed to guns or 
infantry must increase. If this view be correct, heavy 
cavalry has received its death-blow ; and the problem will 
be to render the organisation of light cavalry more per- 
fect, and to make it more moveable than at present. Our 
light cavalry horses are generally excellent, although the 
rounded appearance so pleasing to the eye, in too many 
cases covers a -want of power and endurance. Wiry com- 
pact animals with plenty of bone should be sought after, 
and their load diminished by sacrificing s<!unething of the 
inches of the rider, and reducing the weight of his equip- 
ment to the lowest possible figure. The carbine should be 
banished, and a good revolver substit^ited ; although it is 
with hesitation this opinion is Iidvanced, some experi- 
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eiiced ca,valry officers give a decided preference to tbe 
former, solely, however, on the ground that, wlieii dis- 
mounted, troopers would be more efficient in defending 
a house, wall, hedge, &c. The answer to this is, that 
troopers in such a service are quite out of place. Their 
proper place is the saddle, and their proper element is in a 
sudden dash or >mUee^ in which surely a revolver would be 
quite as true of aim as a carbine, less ciimlirous, and 
would afford the protection of several shots in place of 
one* Where houses, walls, or hedges are to be defended, 
let them be so by infantry, whose arms are^ far better 
suited to the business, and whose force and attention 
would not be distracted by having horses to look after. 

^ Nemtor ultra Grejnclam.^ IS'apoleon long occupied him- 
self with the endeavour to supply the want of defensive 
power in cavalry; yet the utmost end he proposed to 
attain was to give it such an organisation and instruction 
that 3‘,000 troopers should, when dismounted, be able to 
withstand 2,000 foot soldiers. He ultimately relinquished 
the idea from a conviction that he would only spoil good 
troopers to make bad foot soldiers, and at a great sacrifice 
of economy when the relative cost of maintaining infantry 
and cavalry is computed. 

But in no particular of land warfare will the revolution 
effected by the improved ordnance be more important 
than in siege operations. It is true that at an enormous 
cost a fortress may be so protected that to breach it will 
be impossible. On the other hand, any town may with 
certainty be destroyed by shells from a great distance, and 
this fact destroys the utility of many of the strongest 
European fortresses. ISo town will evei’ again be sur- 
rounded by a fortified enceinte; and important places will 
be protected by a series of detached forts, mounting the 
heaviest ordnance, and offaJix^a so contracted as to present 
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a small mark for shells ; from which missiles, also, the com- 
paratively small garrisons will be provided with shelter. In 
short, entrenched camps will take the place of regular 
fortresses. It seems not improbable that in future warfere 
the blockade will supersede the regular siege, and that 
history will be spared the recital of the appalling slaughter 
of a Badajos or San Sebastian.'^ In America, the labour 
and the human life which were expended in conducting 
the regular siege operations against Vicksburgh and Port 
Hudson, did not advance in the smallest degree the capt^lire 
of those places, which fell from want of provisions pre- 
cisely at the time they would have done, if the investing 
forces had limited their operations to a mere blockade. 

There has been some talk of protecting the forts building 
at Spithead, for the defence of Portsmouth, with a coating 
of ten-inch iron plates, and it is calculated that this thick- 
ness of armour will be effective to resist the most powerful 
gun which can be carried on a floating structure — the"" only 
trial to which it can be exposed in that situation. It appears 
to be the belief, however, that a thickness of ten inches will 
not be sufficient to resist a gun, yet to be constructed, 
firing from a solid foundation, and which no floating struc- 
ture could carry. This is mere theory; practical^, if will 
be found that floating structures will enable an assailant 
to place in battery as powerful ordnance as can ever be 
transported by land to any distance from water carriage.f 

* In a recent experiment, the Armstrong 100-poimder, at the dis- 
tance of 2,000 yards, made a breach 30 feet wide in a well-rammed 
eartlieil parapet, 25 feet thick, in three hours. How* would it be pos- 
sible to construct breaching batteries, or to push a^U’oaches, in tlie 
face of such a gun ? 

t Since this was written the Northern turret ship ^"Weebawken ’ has 
been armed with 440-pounders, and by means of these she absolutely 
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The difficulty of transport must inevitably impose a 
limit to the weight of the siege gun ; and if it be once 
established that forts can, by iron plate armour, be made 
absolutely impervious to direct fire— as in practical military 
operations they certainly can be — then breaching guns for 
land service will fall into disuse, and will be limited to 
offence against iron-plated floating structures, whose weight 
of armour must be regulated by the conditions of flotation. 
It is evident that guns mounted on the sea-board must 
have a great advantage over any that can be brought to 
oppose them, as there is no limit to the weight of such 
guns imposed by the difficulty of carriage. 

It seems on the whole probable that, in offensive opera- 
tions generally, the breaching gun will fall into disuse, 
and that attention will be turned to shell practice, both 
with guns and mortars. 

As regards naval operations, the change which the ships 
of v^r of all nations are undergoing, as a consequence of 
the improved ordnance, will be an advantage or a disad- 
vantage to Great Britain, according as, in any war in which 
she may engage, she may he called upon to repel invasion 
or to enforce it. For all purposes of littoral defensive 
warfare, iron-plated floating batteries and the improve- 
ments in gunnery confer an advantage on the defensive 
far greater than it formerly possessed. For, however ob- 
scure as yet may be the conditions of combat between ships’ 
guns and ships’ armour, it is certain — 

1st.— That floating structures, intended simply for the 
defence of harbours, will always be able to carry both 
thicker armour and heavier guns than sea-going vessels. 

2nd. — That forts on solid foundations will alwa 3 ^s be 
able to carry thicker armour and heavier guns than either ; 
though it may be d€>ubted if floating batteries maj?* not carry 
as heavy guns as can be J)ractically serviceable in forts. 
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These facts, if properly applied by England, should en- 
able her to render her harbours and dockyards absolutely 
secure against all attacks by sea, and should go far to cure 
the intermittent fever under which the nation has been 
suffering for some years jjast of dread of invasion. 

So far the advantage derived by England from the new 
conditions of warfare is very decided, and can hardly be 
exaggerated. But there is a reverse to the picture ; for 
although England will never embark in an aggressive war, 
yet if a contest be forced upon, her, her naval operati5ns 
must be essaitially offensive. If •we had unfortunately been 
forced into a war with the United States at the time of the 
^ Trent ’ seizure, every American seaport would have been at 
the mercy of our fleet; the Americans at that time possessing’ 
no iron-plated ships, nor a single gun which could make 
the smallest impression on the weakest of our ironclad 
frigates. But in the event of a future war, our opponents 
would be probably equal to ourselves, and their harl;)c>urs 
would be defended by floating batteries and iron- plated laud 
batteries superior, both in offensive and resisting power, to 
any vessels which could cross the Atlantic to attack them. 

In general terms, then, the harbours of an enemy will be 
far more secure against our na\y than heretofore ; our 
great preponderance in wmoden vessels becomes compara- 
tively useless ; these must always play a humble and se- 
condary part, molesting the • commerce of the enemy and 
looking after his privateers : but as regards fighting ships, 
we start from the post on nearly equal terms with the 
other great maritime powers in the task of constructing a 
new navy. • 

As regards the conditions of combats between ships" guns 
and ships’ armour, up to the present time, the victory re- 
mains to the latter. No reliable judgment •can beformed from 
the experience of the American cdiftest, where the armour 
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employed is as yet very inferior. Our ironclad ‘ Warrior ’ 
is covered with an outer skin of iron 4i inches thick, and 
this is backed by 18 inches of solid timber, which is again 
backed by an inner iron skin, five-eighths of an inch in 
thickness. Thus there are upwards of five inches of iron 
and 18 of wood to be pierced by any projectile before the 
decks can be reached. 

And although a gun has actually sent a shell through a 
seven-inch plate at a distance of 800 yards, that gun was far 
heavier than it is as yet considered safe to place on board 
a ship. It is, however, expected that the completion of 
the ' Eoyal Sovereign’ shield ship, now building at Ports- 
mouth, will set this question at rest, by demonstrating that 
she can carry a gun powerful enough at 800 yards to 
pierce the greatest thickness of armour that can be carried 
by sea-going ve.ssels; and in that case the conditions of a 
naval engagement will return to their old state. 

The subject of the Spithead forts has attracted so much 
attention in England, and is one on which opinions are 
still so divided, that this chapter would be incomplete 
without some notice cif so important a controversy. It has 
lately been decided by- the House of Commons that the 
construction of these forts, suspended for a while, is to be 
proceeded with without delay. The grounds of this deci- 
sion are, m brief, somewhat as follows 
These forts, 2,200 yards apart, it is expected will com- 
mand the whole of the navigable channel between the main- 
land and the Isle of Wight. Although no gun has yet been 

discovered which can penetrate an ironclad of the ‘ Warrior ’ 
c ass at l,1007ards’ distance, yet we have got a gun which 
at 800 yards can do so ; and there is just reason to believe 
that before long we shall have a gun which will be capable 
of the same gerfomiance at 1,100 or even 1 ,200 yards’ dis- 

tance. If these anticipations shall be realised, it is assumed 

\ 
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that these forts will be able to destroy any hostile vessels 
which may endeavour to pass between them. But it is 
not intended to depend on the forts alone in case of an 
attempt by a hostile flotilla to pass them; the enemy 
would be opposed by a line of battle composed of ironclads 
stretching between the forts, and resting upon them as on 
impregnable flanking supports. 

It must be conceded that the passage of an enemy 
would be effectually prevented by the above arrangenients 
But the advocates of those works say that even without*tlie 
cooperation*of the fleet, which may not be available at that 
point just when wanted, the forts alone would ensure the 
destruction of any enemy’s vessel which should attempt to 
pass them; and it is admitted that they would be a failure 
if that were not to be the case. 

Let us admit, for the sake of argument, that we have a 
gun which will penetrate the thickest a^anour that can be 
carried on ships, at the distance of 1,100 yards ; and taking 
the case of one vessel running the gauntlet between two 
forts — let ns ask the question — during what f)eriod of time 
would that ship remain within the required range, steam- 
ing ten miles an hour ? At that rate a vessel would pass 
over 293 37ards in one minute ; mathematically sp5iking, 
she would only come within range of both forts when she 
reached the exact middle point between them, and would 
pass out of range again as soon as she passed that point. 
But, practically, we shall be quite safe in assuming that 
four minutes, during which the vessel will pass over 1,172 
yards, is the very utmost period within which she could 
receive any damage from the fire of the forts. And if we 




turn to the reports of the experiments at Shoebuiyness, 
and consider the length of time consumed on these occa- 
sions in la}flng the guns properl;^ befoi’e a shot is fired in 
earnest, we may estimate how very small are the chances 
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that an enemy's vessel running between two of the Spithead 
forts would be injured by their fire, supposing we had the 
gun, which, be it remembered, we have not as yet.* Such 
a gun would only restore the old conditions of warfare as 
between guns and ships. Our wooden ships were never 
deterred from running the gauntlet past shore batteries, 
where a sufficient object was in view, by the certainty that 
a round shot would go through their sides, or by the fear 
of the greater damage to which they were liable by the 
bursting of a shell between decks. 

The above, however, does not by any means 'fexhaust the 
subject, for the most important element of the question 
remains to be considered. 

The principal object of the Spithead forts is not to pre- 
■V ent hostile vessels passing between them ; but to prevent 
an enemy’s vessel from approaching near enough to 
Portsmouth dockyard, to throw shells into it. Will the 
Spithead forts, with the aid of the most powerful ordnance 
which is now, or which sanguine inventors hope soon will 
be, at our command, effect this required object, rvithout 
the fulfilment of which they will be a failure ? 

Admitting that we may shortly have a gun whose 
effective penetrating range is 1,100 yards,— Sir John Hay 
stated in the House, that we now have guns ‘ W'hich, 1,500 
yards outside the forts, would throw shells into the’ dock- 
yard;’— that is to say, armed with such guns, an enemy’s 
vessel might lie 400 yards beyond the effective penetrating 
range of the great gun in expectancy, and shell the dock- 
yard m perfect security. But it would be quite unneces- 
sary to keep at such a distance. 

Mathematically speaking, an enemy’s vessel would not 
come within the range of two adjacent forts, until it should 
reach the exapt mMdle^^oint between them; practically, 

* See note at the end of this chapter. 
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tlienj a vessel advancing as nearly as the eye could judge 
on the middle line between two adjacent forts^ could com- 
mence operations when about 700 yards from that middle 
point ; this would give a distance of about 1,400 3wds 
from either fort, and of 7,700 yards from Portsmouth dock- 
yard,^ a distance from which, if Sir John Hay’s statement 
was correct, that establishment might be very uncomfort- 
ably shelled. It should be remembered, moreover, that in 
the case under consideration, improvements in gunnery 
will tell both ways. We cannot increase the penetrating 
power of shells, without at the same time increasing the 
range of those missiles ; and it seems probable that what- 
ever penetrating range we may ultimately achieve for guns 
mounted on a fixed point, such as one of the Spithead 
forts, an ironclad vessel may lie beyond that effective 
range, and still throw shells into any large area like the 
dockyard, situated 7,000 yards in rear of such fixed point. 
It is obvious, too, that every increase in range must be 
adverse to a stationary mark of large area and in favour of 
a small movable mark. 

If we take the experience of th^ siege of Charleston as 
a guide, we know that the besiegers can throw shells into 
the town from a distance of 8,500 yards. 

To recapitulate — according to the above I’easoning — it 
appears that, supposing the Spithead forts built, an 
enemy’s vessel could, from a distance of 7,700 yards, shell 
Portsmouth at its leisure, so far as the fire of the forts is 
concerned ; if this be really so, those structures will re- 
main a laughing-stock to the next generation,— costly 
monuments of hasty legislation, and of the improvements 
in gunnery which render them useless. 

If it were certain, firsts that the proposed forts would 
be able to destroy any vessel attempting to pass between 

* The proposedforts are 7,000 yards in front of Portsmouth dockyard. 
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them; that their position is such^ that an enemy’s 

squadron could not shell the dockyard without beinj^' 
destroyed by their fire,^ — then it would be right and pru- 
dent to undertake the great cost of their construction. Far 
from this certainty existing, however, the probabilities, 
even, appear to be the other way ; and it would seem more 
judicious to substitute for them floating structures of great 
strength, which could mount as heavy guns as could prac- 
tically be used in forts, and which could yet. shift their 
position so as to conform to the exigencies of any new 
discoveries in artillery science. They would* thus form 
that flanking support and protection to the. swifter vessels 
which the forts are intended to supply, but which the 
latter would entirely fail to do, so soon as the smfter 
vessels are obliged to advance beyond their line, to engage 
at close quarters the bombarding vessels of the enemy, 

the only means by which these last could be interfered 

withr 

Floating batteries could always be made superior to 
any possible assailant, both in offensive and resistinc* 
power; they could for.th’e present be placed between the 
shoalsj^n which the foundations of the forts have been 
commenced— a great advantage, since the shoals guard 
themselves~and in such numbers that they might cross 
then- fire at the distance of 500 in place of 1,100 yards- 
while a line of battle, resting on these as flanks, should be 
formed by the ‘ Warriors,’ d:c., of the fleet. 

The advocates of forts wrsus floating batteries say that 
Je latter would be far more costly to keep in repair: to 
thus It IS answe*ed-the question does not lie between two 
s Aemes of equal efficiency, and unequal cost, but between 

efficiency and probable uselessness, which, is dear at any 
price. * ^ 

The problein is to find ‘a substitute for the forts which 
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shall combine their offensive and defensive capabilities 
with the possibility of a change of position : and this pro- 
, blem, the anther believes, has been solved by an invention 
of Captain Adderly Sleigh, himself a sailor, whose original 
object w'as to supersede the ruinously costlj^ structures 
raised from the bottom of the sea for the protection of 
harbours, by floating breakwaters at one tenth of their 
cost. 

The simple reasoning on which he established his plan 
was as follows : — in. » 

The force? exercised by a wa\»e against a sea wall is not 
a constant force or pressure, but a succession of blows 
more or less violent, according to the force of the storm by 
which the successive waves are impelled. 

If the sea wall be upright, it will sustain the full force 
of each wnve. Incline the wall, however, and the force 
decreases with the number of degrees of elevation. The 
force, a maximum against a perpendicular surface", or 
when the elevation is 90°, becomes 0° when the surface is 
horizontal. 

Captain Sleigh, therefore, gave* tte front surface of his 
breakwater, in other words the sea wall, the same inclina- 
tion as that which a sea beach naturally assumes •under 
the action of the waves, that is to say — a slope of 15° with 
the horizon. The force of a wave, therefore, dashing against 
this inclined front is, in comparison with the force of the 
same wave acting against an upright wall, as 15° to 90°, or 
as 1 to 6. 

Here we find a diminution of f of the force due to the 
inclination; but a further diminution i-esults from the 
absence of rigidity of a floating body which has a free 
movement in the water backwards and forwards. This 
free movement is obtained in conneetim with, permanency 
of position, by attaching at cert’afn distances, along both 
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the front and rear of the .structure, very heavy chain cables 
having a great deal of slack, which are fastened at the 
other end to permanent moorings, laid down at the bottom 
of the sea. 

Thus a wave impelled by a violent storm dashes against 
the front surface of the breakwater, and ■} of its direct force 
being lost bj' reason of the inclination, the remaining' J- 
esercises on it a horizontal pressure to which the floating- 
structure slowly yields by receding, kfow conies the 
action of the mooring chains, which are analogous in their 
eifect to the buffers of a railroad carriage. If'these chains 
were taut or rigid, they might perhaps either snap under 
the shock, or drag their moorings ; but the long slack and 
their weight act as a spring, and before they become taut 
so as to sustain any violent strain, the action of the wave 
has ceased, and the reaction of the mooring cables then 
draws the structure quietly forward again into its place, 
to .silstain a succession of similar shocks from succeeding 
waves, yielded to and recovered from in the same manner. 

Not being a sailor, the writer is unable to speak with 
authority on the one point on which alone a landsman is 
incompetent to judge, viz,: the possibility of laying down 
penn^ent mooi-ings that maybe depended upon ; but the ' 
most eminent practical and scientific sailors England 
could produce, pronounced in favour of Captain Sleigh’s 
p an. Ab regards the strain on the cables, there is no 
analog whatever between the floating breakwater and a 
*^4. ®'^chor. The most dangerous force to the 

stability of a ship’s cable is not the lateral action of the 
waves against the side of the vessel, but the perpendicular 
action of the iraves beneath her. Floating on the surface 
of the water and acted on by every wave, it is a marvel that 
any cable can resist the violent upheaving of the bow. 
u the exemption of the floating breakwater from this 
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disturbing cause is obtained by adapting the structure to 
the following well-known fapt^ viz.: that, even under the 
influence of the most violent storm, the agitation of the 
sea is only on the surface. In the Atlantic, the disturbing* 
influence may extend at times eighteen feet below the gene- 
ral surface; in the English Channel, fourteen feet is the 
utmost depth to which the influence of a storm extends. 
Below that depth lies a mass of water unvaryingly still. 

The stability of the breakwater is ensured by prolonging 
its front surface beneath the water line, until it reaches a 
point three feet below the depth where the water is always 
still, that is to say, in the English Channel, to a point seven- 
teen feet perpendicularly below the level of the sea. Thus 
all disturbing force from beneath is completely excluded, 
and the lateral shove is the only force it is called on to 
sustain. 



In the diagram, c d o n., repr^ents a section of the 
breakwater; a &, the level of the sea. It is clear that 
on account of the large area submerged (m d it 

must possess an immensely greater buoyancy or power of 
flotation than any structure in the shape of a ship, and 
would, therefore, bear proportionally heavier armour and 
ordnance; not so heavy theoretically as granite forts 
though, practically, there is little doubt it could carry as 
heavy armour and guns as could usefully be employed in 
forts. It is sufficient to say that the strucrture may be of 
any length or of any shape. Its construction in separate 
lengths or compartments, would both facilitate necessary 
repairs, and obviate the strain to which a long rigid frame 
would he exposed from the uneoual action of the waves 
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along its front. It may assume the shape of a 
it could be towed into any position required, 
bihties to bear the heaviest annonr and the Iieav 
which It IS proposed to put into the forts, could 
tested by a model at a trifling expense. 

The above details, given from memoiy, do nc 
means^ convey an idea of the ingenuity and meri 
mvention. Captain Sleigh alone is capable of 
justice. He submitted his plans to the Defenet. 
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be 1,200 yards. Those ydio have witnessed the practice assert that 
the accuracy of aim is so wonderful that, taken in conjunction with 
the yelocity of the projectile, it would make certain of hitting the 
fastest-going steamer, passing it broadside on, at eyeiy shot when 
once the correct eleyation is ascertained. Supposing that to be the 
case, it would be impossible for an enemy’s yessel to pass between 
any tvco of the Spithead forts on which the 000-pounder should be 
mounted, wutlioiit being destrot'ed. For the ditferent ranges repre- 
sented by the possible course of any such hostile yessel would o]> 
yiously be inaihed by buoys, the correct elevation for -which would be 
determined to a nicety beforeinmd. 

This does not, however, entirely settle the question as to the possi- 
bility of bombarding Portsmouth from a distance ; but it must be 
allowed it would greatly increase the diiliculty and danger of such 
ail attempted operation. The Armstrong 100-pounder^ \yhleli is 
probably the best shell gun we have as vet, obtains a range of 7,040 
yards with 25^ elevation. It is believed that no means have yet 
been devised for giving ship guns that elevation ; but it is conceivable 
that heavy guns mounted in a turret could by means of a verticiil 
embrasure obtain any required eleyation. If so, then, speakiiiir 
theoretically, a turret si) ip could throw shells into Portsmouth frcun 
such a distance as would render the same ship secure against lieing 
injured by the fire c»f tlie forts; but when we come to such excessive 
distances as are here .supposed, the element of nnoertainty and inac- 
curacy of aim would enter so largely iiflo the question, multiplied as 
these would be by the instability of the* platform from whi(di the 
enemy’s guns must be tired, that the danger from such an attempt 
would in ail probability be practically nil ^ 

The author has preterred to tunbody in a note tlie modideations, to 
whicli the reasoning of the preceding chapter has been subjected by 
events, rather than to malve any change in tlie Text ; because it is 
always profitable to know what may be said on both sides of a 
question. 
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ON THE QUALmCATIONS OF A GENERAL. 

‘ rpo fight a successful battle on just principles will indeed 
X entitle a commander to high praise for talent, and 
the qualities of his mind must be various and rare. The 
greatest exertion of the most valuable and even the most 
contradictory endowments is requisite. In the midst of 
havoc and confusion his view must be rapid, and his 
decision and execution instantaneous ; calmness must be 
his Tvhen all around is turbulence and horror ; and the 
greatest impetuosity must be xmited with the most con- 
summate prudence. But a battle may be won by accident, 
without any exertion of those admirable qualities. Most 
battles are so won. There are very few great generals.’ 

Thd' above are the words of one who, take him for all 
in all, was perhaps the greatest military writer of our own 
or of past times — ^the historian of the Peninsular W ai’. 

Great generals are heaven-bom; but it would be a very 
fooHsh conclusion from this truth, that they may therefore 
dispense with the study of their profession. On the other 
hand, the most perfect theoretical knowledge of the art of 
war can never bestow those mental and physical qualities, 
the combination of which is indispensable in a military 
leader. 

A scientific knowledge of his profession and an extensive 
acquaintance with the history of military operations, every 
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officer should possess. By means of these, a man of 
ordinar}^ ability may make a respectable figure as a general 
of brigade or dirision. Biit however successful in the limited 
sphere, it would be very unsafe to predicate of any man, 
before he is tried, that he is equal to supreme command. 
It is not the number of troops that makes the difiference 
between the position of a general of division and that of 
a general-in-chief, although doubtless the mere routine 
labours and difficulties of the latter increase with the 
numbers under his command. That which separates the 
functions of these two by an imijiense distance is expressed 
by the one word Tesjjons'ihility. The chief command of 
10,000 men gives rise to infinitely greater mental labour 
and an-xiety, than the command of a body of 50,000, 
which forms only part of a larger force. The general of 
a corps d’armee marches and fights in obedience to the 
orders of a higher authority; those orders fulfilled and 
his camp pitched, he may repose like one of his trwn 
soldiers, waiting only for further instructions from his 
chief; but the mind of the latter is never unstrung, and 
it is just at the time when others are reposing, that his 
thoughts are ordinarily the most ^xious and occupied 
with the future. 

Men who have been energetic and prompt in the 
infeiioi rank, and of whom great expectations have been 
raised, have, when elevated to supreme command, some- 
times astonished those around them by a sudden display 
of timidity and vacillation. The most difficidt task of a 
commander-in-chief is to form a decided resolution amid 
conflicting and nearly equally balanced circumstances; 
this resolution, too, must frequently be adopted on the 
instant, in the hurry and tumult of a battle, when every- 
thing around is calculated to agitatg and distract the 
mind. The inferior nature finds the difficulty insur- 
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inountaMe ; he hesitates ; the consequences of failure are 
constantly present to his mind; the thought will 

they say of me if I fail ?’ haunts him ; and when at length 
he determines to act, the time may liave gone past, liis 
resolution may be no longer applicable to the altered 
circumstances of the case ; or worse, it may be positively 
injurious. 

To disregard what others will sa}^ or think ; to adopt 
that plan which commends itself to the judgment as the 
best, after calm and careful consideration of the chances 
for and against success ; ta despise ignorant criticism, mis- 
representation, and calumny ; and to pursue a firm and even 
course, uninfluenced by the desire of praise or the fear of 
censure — these are the attributes of the few and great 
minds. The general who, fully appreciating his responsi- 
bility, seeing clearly, as in a glass, all the possible chances 
of failure and the evil consequences to himself and others 
wdiwli may result from it, yet determines to disregard 
them to undertake a hazardous operation, opposed perhaps 
to arbitrary military rules, for tbe attainment of some great 
object, manifests thepby the rarest and most valuable 
quality of a commander, and one wdiich all truly great 
genemls have possessed. 

Xapier censures Beresford for fighting at Albuera, at a 
time when defeat would have been disastrous to the 
general cause and when there was no sufficient object to 
gain from success, solely in deference to the impatient 
temper of his British troops, who had none of them taken 
part in any of Wellington’s victories, and were, for that 
3*eason, burning to fight. The historian, however, concludes 
his censure with the following apology i — ^ ,It is certain 
that if he had retreated, a very violent and unjust clamour 
"would have been xaised against him; and this was so 
strongly and unceremonfously represented to him by an 
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officer on Hs own staff, that he gave way. These are what 
may be termed the moral obstacles of wai'. Such men as 
Lord Wellington or Sir John Moore can stride over them, 
but to second-rate minds they are insuperable. Practice 
and study may make a good general, as far as the handling 
of troops and the designing of a campaign ; but the as- 
cendency of spirit which leads the wise while it controls 
the insolence of folly, is a rare gift of . nature,’ 

Alexander crossed the Dardanelles in the year 334 b. c. 
with 40,000 men; he passed the Granieus in the face of 
Memnon’s army, employed all the following year in 
consolidating his conquests in Asia Minor, and in 332 b.c. 
marched against Darius, who was in position on the banks 
of the Issus with 600,000 men; he defeated that monarch, 
took Damascus, where were his principal treasui-es, and 
laid siege to Tyre, the conquest of which cost him nine 
months. He afterwards took Gaza, crossed the desert^ in 
seven days, and founded Alexandria. In 331 he re-crof^ed 
the desert, traversed Syiia, crossed the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and a second time defeatec^ Darius, who w'as at the 
head of a larger army than before, at Arbela. The fruit 
of this victory was the submission of Babylon. the 
three succeeding years he extended his conquests to the 
Caspian Sea, penetrated into Scythia and defeated the 
Scythians; forced the passage of the Oxus and subdued 
the neighbouring tribes; in 327 he passed the Indus 
and Hydaspes, and defeated and took prisoner Porus 
in a pitched battle. His army refusing to follow him 
across the Ganges, he returned to Babylon, where he died 
in 324. • 

Of Alexander, Napoleon says : 'His warfare wns methodi- 
cal, it commands the highest admiration ; none of his con- 
voys were intercepted; his army, weakest at the outset of a 
campaign, always increased as he'advanced. Alexander 
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merits all the renown which has been accorded to him 
during so many centuries; but what if he had been beaten 
at Issus, where the army of Darius was in position 
across his line of retreat, its left resting on the mountains, 
its right on the sea, with the pass of Cilicia behind the 
Macedonians ! AMiat if he had been beaten at Arbela, 
having the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the desert in his 
rear, without any fortresses, nine hundred leagues from 
Macedonia ! "WTiat if he had been beaten by Porus, with 
the Indus in his rear !’ 

In the year 218 b.c. Hannibal marched from Spain to 
invade Italy, with 100,000 men. He crossed the Pyrenees, 
traversed Gaul, forced the passage of the Ehone, passed 
the Alps, and descended into Italy with an army reduced 
to 26,000 men, to encounter the whole might and prestige 
of the most warlike people of the world— the iron kingdom 
of j)rophecy— at .their very doors. He threw himself into 
the heart of Italy, leaving no garrisons nor depots in his 
rear, having cut asunder all communication with Spain 
and Carthage, beat the Eomans in the great battles of the 
Trebbia, Thrasymene, and Cannae, and maintained himself 
in Itdy, entirely on the resources which he himself created, 
during sixteen years. 

Hannibal’s resolution to attempt the conquest of Italy 
with 26,000 men without any certain base of operations, 
manifests that confidence in himself, which— although when 
ill founded it is presumptuous folly — when well founded, is 
the highest proof of inspiration, and without which in war 
nothing great can be achieved. This organisation of Cisal- 
pine Gaul intt) a secure base of operations, and its fickle in- 
habitants into allies whose fidelity and devotion to him never 
swerved, presents that wonderful combination of personal 
fascination and kifbwledge of human nature which enabled 
him to infiuence his fellow-men in so remarkable a degree. 
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and which, when joined to his complete mastery over all 
the mere physical agents in war, rendered him irresistible. 
The Trebbia, Cannm, and Thrasymene vrere brilliant 
victories ; but it is not by their lig'ht that the genius of this 
great man is most clearly revealed. The generals there 
opposed to him, though brave soldiers, and in other 
respects able men, were ignorant of the art of w^ar. But, 
after Cannae, the Eomans adopted a system of operations 
which was in general as skilfully, executed as wisely con- 
ceived. Fabius, Marcellus, Fulvius, Gracchus, Nero, all 
great men and good generals, "surrounded him with their 
armies, harassed his outposts, cut off his supplies, and 
dogged him in his marches ; yet were never able to pre- 
vent him from coming and going at his pleasure, and 
never once gained an important advantage over him per- 
sonally. Even after the defeat and death of his brother 
Hasdruhal, his numerous enemies, like dogs baiting a 
bear, only barked and snapped without daring to en- 
counter his hug ; and when he at length quitted Italy, it 
was only in obedience to orders, from Carthage, and his 
embarkation was unmolested. 

Napoleon remarks of Hannibal’s invasion of Italyjp ^ So 
vast, so bold a plan has never been executed among men ; 
the enterprise of Alexander was far less hazardous, far 
more easy, and presented greater chances of success. 
But Hannibal’s offensive warfare w’-as methodical; the 
Cisalpine Gauls became for Hannibal Carthaginians. If he 
had left in his rear depots and garrisons, he -would have 
weakened his army and endangered the success of his 
operations ; he would have been vulnerable everywhere.’ 

Caesar was called to his first command at the age of 
forty-one. With 90,000 men he defeated, first 300,000 
Helvetians, afterwards Ariovistus ^ -witS a like force, in 
very bloody battles, at the distances respectively of 210 
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merits all the renown which has been accorded to him 
during so many centuries ; but what if he had been beaten 
at Issus, w’here the army of Darius was in position 
across his line of retreat, its left resting on the mountains, 
its right on the sea, with the pass of Cilicia behind the 
Macedonians ! MTiat if he had been beaten at Arbela, 
having the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the desert in his 
rear, without any fortresses, nine hundred leagues from 
Macedonia ! What if he had been beaten by Porus, with 
the Indus in his rear !’ 

In the year 218 n.c. Hannibal marched from Spain to 
invade Italy, with 100,000 men. He crossed the Pyrenees, 
traversed Graul, forced the passage of the Ehone, passed 
the Alps, and descended into Italy with an army reduced 
to 26,000 men, to encounter the whole might and prestige 
of the most warlike people of the world— the iron kingdom 
of jirophecy— at .their very doors. He threw himself into 
the heart of Italy, leaving no garrisons nor depots in his 
rear, having cut asunder all communication with Spain 
and Carthage, beat the Eomans in the great battles of the 
Trebbia, Thrasymene, and Cami®, and maintained himself 
in Italy, entirely on the resources which he himself created, 
during sixteen years. 

Hannibal’s resolution to attempt the conquest of Italy 
with 26,000 men "without any certain base of operations, 
manifests that confidence in himself, which — although when 
ill founded it is presumptuous folly — when well founded, is 
the highest proof of inspiration, and without which in war 
nothing great can be achieved. This organisation of Cisal- 
pine Gaul intb a secure base of operations, and its fickle in- 
habitants into allies whose fidelity and devotion to him never 
swerved, presents that wonderful combination of personal 
fascination and kifowled^e of human nature which enabled 
him to influence his fellow-men in so remarkable a degi-ee. 
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and Avhieh, when joined to his complete niasteiy over all 
the mere physical agents in war, rendered him irresistible. 
The Trebbia, Ganns, and Thrasymene were brilliant 
victories ; but it is not by their light that the genius of this 
great man is most clearly revealed. The generals there 
opposed to him, though brave soldiers, and in other- 
respects able men, were ignorant of the art of war. But, 
after Cannse, the Eomans adopted a system of operations 
which was in general as skilfully executed as wisely con- 
ceived. Fabius, Marcellus, Fulvius, Gracchus, Nero, all 
great men and good generals, Tsurrounded him with their 
armies, harassed his outpo.sts, cut off his supplies, and 
dogged him in his marches ; yet were never able to pre- 
vent him from coming and going at his pleasure, and 
never once gained an important advantage over him per- 
sonally. Even after the defeat and death of his brother 
Hasdrubal, his numerous enemies, lihe dogs baiting a 
bear, only barked and snapped without daring to en- 
counter his hug; and when he at length quitted Italy, it 
was only in obedience to orders from Carthage, and his 
embarkation was unmolested. • 

Napoleon remarks of Hannibal’s invasion of Italj, ‘ So 
vast, so bold a plan has never been executed among men ; 
the enterprise of Alexander was far less hazardous, far 
moi*e easy, and presented gTeater chances of success. 
But Hannibal’s offensive warfare was methodical; the 
Cisalpine Hauls became for Hannibal Carthaginians. If he 
had left in his rear depots and gaixisons, he would have 
weakened his army and endangered the success of his 
operations ; he would have been vulnerable Everywhere.’ 

Csesar was called to his first command at the age of 
forty-one. With 90,000 men he defeated, first 300,000 
Helvetians, afterwards Ariovistus witB a like force, in 
very bloody battles, at the distances respectively of 210 
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and 270 miles from Yienna on tte Rhone, which was the 
nearest Roman town. In the following year, 57 b.c., he 
subdued the Belgians. In 56, he marched across the whole 
breadth of France to Nantes on the Loire, and subjected 
Normandy ; his nearest depot being then at Toulouse, from 
Which he was separated by 400 miles of country traversed 
by great rivers, mountains, and. forests. In 55, he led his 
army across the Rhine into Holland, and defeated 400,000 
barbarians near Zutphen ; afterwards ascended the Rhine 
to Cologne, -where he crossed that river ; thence marched to 
Boulogne, and made a descent on England. In 54, he 
made a second expedition to England, returning to Gaul 
in the autumn. Later in the season, having learnt that 
his lieutenant, Sabinus, had been cut to pieces with 
fifteen cohorts near Treves, and that Quintus Cicero was 
besieged in his camp at Tongres, he marched hastily to 
the relief of the latter with 900 men, defeated Ambiorix 
andT delivered Cicero. In 52, all Gaul rose in insurrec- 
tion. C^sar had ten legions in the midst of a hostile 
population ; he laid sieg^ to Clermont, and failed; all Ms 
magazines were captured, and he was in great danger. 
Instead of retreating into the Roman province, he formed 
a junction with Labienus and besieged Alesia, where a 
large army of the confederate Gauls were shut up. Before 
this place he constructed very extensive lines of circum- 
and contra-vallation. The Gauls levied a second immense 
army and marched against Caesar, who was thus enclosed 
between the Gaulish army without and that within the 
town. For three whole days he resisted successfully the 
constant attacks of the enemy from both sides. Alesia 
fell, and all Gaul submitted to the Roman authority. 
During this great struggle the whole of Caesar’s army was 
in his camp, where* he always kept provisions for a month ; 
having no detachments,* he was vulnerable in no quarter. 
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In Ills former campaigns, Ms communications were pro- 
tected bj bis Graiilisli allies, and one fortified place en- 
closed bis hostages, magazines, and hospitals ; bat on this 
occasion hatred of the Eoman yoke overbore his personal 
popiilarit}^, and his former allies were turned into enemies. 
In the ciMl wars Crnsar manifested equal audacity. He 
passed the Eiibicon with one legion, and in three months 
drove Pompey from Italy. While ships were building to 
enable him to follow Pompey^ who had the command of 
the sea, into Greece, he passed the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
traversed Catalonia with only 900 cavalry, arrived before 
Lerida, and in forty days received the submission of the 
legions which Afraniiis there commanded for Pompey ; 
continned his course into Andalusia, which he pacified; 
returned to Eome, exercised the functions of dictator for 
ten days, and then left to take command of the twelve 


legions which Antony had collected at ^J^Mdisium. 


of vessels prevented his transporting more than 25,000 men 
across the Adriatic at one time. With this small force 
he held Pompey in check several months until Antony 
contrived to join him with the remainder of his army. 
Defeated by Pompey at Dyrrachium, his communication 
with Italy severed, his position seemed desperate. Pie 
carried the war into Thessaly by a sudden march of 150 
miles, and decided the struggle with Pompey in his own 
favour on the plains of Pharsalia. * 

^Csesar’s principles,’ says Napoleon, ^ were the same as 
those of Alexander and Hannibal : to keep his forces 
united, not to be vulnerable in more places than absolutely 
necessary, to throw himself rapidly on important points; 
to employ largely moral means, viz., the reputation of his 
arms, the fear which he inspired, and politic measures cal- 
culated to preserve the attachment oT his allies and the 
submission of his conquered pro?inces.’ 
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Marlborough’s famous march from the Netherlands to 
the Danube, in 1704, is a brilliant example of self- 
reliance and disregard of responsibility, Austria was 
imminently threatened by the combined armies of France 
and BaYaria ; and it being certain that if Austria should be 
coerced into making peace, the entire confederacy against 
Louis XIV., which Marlborough had been chiefly instru- 
mental in forming and the support of which may be said 
to have rested mainly on his shoulders, wmuld be broken 
up, the English general resolved to transport his whole 
army from the Netherlands to the Danube, with the design 
of uniting with Prince Eugene on that river, and of defeat- 
ing the Elector of Bavaria before the latter could be 
reinforced by the French army of Marshal Tallard, then 
upon the Ehine. But the execution of this great scheme 
demanded that friends and foes should be alike deceived. 
His enemies, if they divined his intention, could easily frus- 
trate it ; while it was certain he could never obtain the 
consent of the governments of England andHolland’to so 
hazardous an undertaking. In this case as in many others, 
however, it was the extraordinary boldness of the measure 
which ^ave it the best chance of success. The plan, en- 
trusted only to bis own breast and to Prince Eugene, was 
accomplished by means of the most careful forethought 
and arrangement, and resulted immediately in the victory 
of Blenheihi — ultimately in the contraction of the power 
of the French monarch within limits which were com- 
with the peace of Europe. No similar instance 
occurs in history, of a mere general, answerable to his own 
sovereign and his allies, taking on -himself so vast a 
responsibiity. Alexander and Napoleon, for the prosecu- 
tion of their great projects, wielded absolute authority. 
Hannibal, though Opposed by a faction at Carthage, was 
in Italy. Csesar was answerable only to his own 
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fortune, in which he manifested such sublime confidence.' 
But what Marlborough did was in direct contravention of 
the authority under which he acted, and it was only in 
conquering their enemies that he conquered the approval 
of his employers, Napoleon, in his Memoirs, with a very 
unworthy and petty jealousy, studiedly and affectedly ex- 
cluded the name of Marlborough from the list of great 
captains whose exploits he considered models for imitation. 
He does, indeed, speak of the battles of Blenheim and 
Malplaquet, and of the siege of Lille, but in connection 
solely with Prince Eugene, to whom he gives the credit of 
these achievements. Whatever may have been the motive-^ 
whether a reflected hatred of Marlborough on account of 
the deeds of that other British general which sent him to 
fret away the remainder of his days at St. Helena, or 
because he unwillingly recognised in Marlborough his own 
equal in military capacity — the omission is one instance 
of that extreme littleness of soul in coimection with gfiin- 
deur of intellect, of which the French conqueror was the 
most remarkable known e.xample. 

Almost equal to that of Marlborqugh are the instances 
afforded by the Seinde campaign of G-eneral Sir Charles 
Napier, of disregard of responsibility and immovable self- 
reliance. No other example exists in histoiy, ancient or 
modern, of a man being called for the first time in his hfe, 
at the age of sixty-two, to command an army in the field 
under circumstances of so much comnlication and difficnltv. 
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while Colonel England wdth. a part of .Nott’s force fell back 
into Scinde by the Bolan Pass. While the movements of the 
different columns were thus arranged by the Indian Govern- 
ment on the most absurd and vicious military principles, 
and the troops were scattered on divergent lines of retreat, 
hundreds of miles apart, the safety of our Eastern empire, 
and especially that of Colonel England’s column which was 
retiring on Scinde, depended very much on the capacity of 
Sir C. Napier, both as politician and commander. Thrown 
suddenly in the midst of the, to him. altogether strange 
field of Indian intrigue, he yet unravelled all its threads 
with more than the skill and tact of the oldest Indian 
diplomatist ; fortunate indeed that he could do so : for the 
warlike clans of the hills were gathering in overwhelming 
numbers for the destruction of his small force ; a large 
Beloch army was already collected at Meanee, although the 
Ameers were making daily professions of submission ; 
professions which were able to deceive completely Sir C. 
Napier’s political attache — a man of great Indian ex- 
perience so much so, that he incessantly and very 
earnestly endeavoured to dissuade the general from offen- 
sive measures, thereby throwing upon him a terrible 
responsibility which few men would have ventured to face. 
Sir C. Napier, however, standing alone in his perception 
of the danger, disregarded the responsibility, and ^ out of 
the nettle danger,’ plucked ^ the flower safety,’ by attack- 
ing and defeating a force fifteen times his strength ! 
Again, in his remarkable campaign against the robber 
tiibes of the Cutchee hills, he undertook and successfully 
accomplished a desert warfare — according to Napoleon, the 
most difficult of all warfares— of the most extraordinary 
character, not only in defiance of the general opinion that 
success was impossible, but with an army which was imbued 
with the same belief. 'Bike Columbus in his great enter- 
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prise, the English general was almost literally the only 
man of his force who had any hope of the result. Know- 
ing that military rules must be modified by actual circum^ 
stances, and that in dealing with barbarians success is often 
best insured by neglecting them, he succeeded in bis 
arduous undertaking by acting in direct opposition to the 
leading rules of war. Concentrate yoiir otun force, divide 
that of yonr enemy, cmd overivJielm him in detail, is 
the great principle of military action. Napier, on the 
contrary, divided his own force, and compelled his enemies 
to concentrate, having tracked them through mountains 
which for defiles and hidden caves were like a rabbit- 
ivarren, until he drove them all — robbers, wives, and chil- 
dren — into the great mountain stronghold of Trukkee, 
where they surrendered. During this campaign which 
lasted fifty-four days, he had to overcome enormous diffi- 
culties in feeding his force, to repress the timid counsels of 
his own troops, and to circumvent the proverbial hill-craft 
of his mountaineer enemies, the duplicity of his guides, 
and the uncertain fidelity of his allies. But, with a master 
hand and a master spirit, he converted all these disadvan- 
tages to his- own favour, thereby illustrating a passage in 
Plutarch’s Life of Philopoemen, where he says thaif great 
man, ^adopting the Cretan customs, and using their arti- 
fices and sleights against themselves, soon proved that their 
devices were like the short-sighted schemes of children 
when opposed to the long reach of an experienced general.’ 

Confident in the resources of their own minds, and 
inspired, it may be, with a supreme confidence in their 
fortune, wLich yet would never lead them to adopt any 
plan that on the whole did not offer greater chances for 
the attainment of their objects than any other could do, 
the great men above referred to set at nought the rules 
of war whenever more was to •te gained by neglecting 
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a great man and a fool is, that the last is rash because he 
sees no danger, while the first is daring because he sees all 
the danger clearly and his boldness is founded on calculation. 

The daring man will calculate all chances to the minutest 
particular, and in case of failure will be full of resources. 
On the other hand, a man may be ignorant of war and 
unfit for the command of an army, and may yet entertain 
such a presumptuous belief in his own ability as will lead 
him to laugh at responsibility and to undertake the wildest 
enterprises, foreseeing no dangers, taking no precautions to 
avert or diminish the evil consequences of failure. Essen- 
tially rash, he will blunder ahead, his arrogance increased 
by a success ; if unsuccessful, he is helpless. Such a man 
will assuredly bring defeat on himself, unless his soldiers 
save his credit, as British troops have often done, and even 
win for him honours and rewards, at the expense of a vast 
amount of useless slaughter. 

On this point one of England’s greatest* soldiers, himself 
an example of merit unrequited during his life save by the 
general admiration of his countrymen — on this point the 
conqueror and regenerator of Scincfe speaks with a terrible 
authority. ‘ The surest way to save bloodshed in war,’ he 
said, ‘is for a general to be master of his profe^ion.’ 

‘ How else could I command with honour ? how answer 
for the lives of those intrusted to my charge ? An ignorant 
general is a murderer : all brave men confide in the know- 
ledge he pretends to possess, and when the death-trial 
comes their generous blood flows in vain ! Merciful Grod ! 
how can an ignorant man charge himself with so much 
blood ? I have studied war, long, earnestly, and deeply, 
yet tremble at my own deficiencies.’ 

It appears at first sight a deplorable fact that rewards 
for military success are undiscriminating* The general who 
succeeds by the exercise of skill, shgacity and forethought, 
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a great man and a fool is, that the last is rash because he 
sees no danger, while the first is daring because he sees all 
the danger clearly and his boldness is founded on calculation. 

The daring man will calculate all chances to the minutest 
particular, and in case of failure will be full of resources. 
On the other hand, a man may be ignorant of wai' and 
unfit for the command of an army, and may yet entertain 
such a presumptuous belief in his own ability as will lead 
him to laugh at responsibility and to undertake the wildest 
enterprises, foreseeing no dangers, taking no precautions to 
avert or diminish the evil consequences of failure. Essen- 
tially rash, he will blunder ahead, his arrogance increased 
by a success ; if unsuccessful, he is helpless. Such a man 
will assuredly bring defeat on himself, unless his soldiers 
save his credit, as British troops have often done, and even 
win for him honours and rewards, at the expense of a vast 
amount of useless slaughter. 

On this point one of England’s greatest* soldiers, himself 
an example of merit unrequited during his life save by the 
general admiration of Iris countrymen— on this point the 
conqueror and regenerator of Scinde ^eaks with a terrible 
authority. ‘ The surest way to save bloodshed in war,’ he 
said, ‘is for a general to be master of his profession,’ 
‘How else could I command with honour? how answer 
for the lives of those intrusted to my charge? An ignorant 
general is a murderer : all brave men confide in the know- 
ledge he pretends to possess, and when the death-trial 
comes their generous blood flows in vain ! Merciful Grod ! 
how can an ignorant man charge himself with so much 
blood ? I have studied war, long, earnestly, and deeply, 
yet tremble at my own deficiencies.’ 

It appears at first sight a deplorable fact that rewards 
for military success are undiscriminating. The general who 
succeeds by the exercise of skill, shgacity and forethoudd. 
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and the general who, in spite of ignorance and 
succeeds through the prodigal bloodshedding of his troops 
like water .... are equally recompensed. 

And yet it is on the whole right and proper that success 
should form the test of merit in a general It is expedient 
that the man who brings ruin on an army confided to him 
by engaging it in a hazardous operation— however great 
the object to be gained and however good abstractedly 
his dispositions may have been — should bear the penalty of 
failure. The general who violates military rules, no matter 
for what object, must consider that he is throwing a main 
at hazard : if he succeed— well ! he gains a great prize ; if 
he fail, he must expect neither sympathy nor generous 
treatment from his countrymen, be they what nation they 
may. If it were not so, men of mediocrity would be en- 
couraged to undertake dangerous enterprises which they 
have neither the requisite mental nor moral qualities to 
terminate successfully. The great men whose names have 
been above cited, often violated arbitrary rules by placing 
themselves in situations which to men of less transcendent 
ability would have h§en ruin ; hut they measured correctly 
the capacity of their adversaries and their own, and that 
whidti in others would have been extreme rashness was in 
them only the fruits of the most deliberate and just cal- 
culation. 

In 1808, the nearly impregnable pass of the Somosierra 
was defended by 12,000 Spaniards; the causeway was 
swept by batteries posted on the summits of the ascent 
which seemed to render an advance up the road an im- 
possibility. •ISFapoleon, who commanded the French in 
person, ordered the position to be assailed to the right and 
left of thecauseway by infantry; but his troops could make 
no impression on» the Spaniards, who were too strono-ly 
posted. ^ At that mofnent Napoleon rode into the mouth 
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, plates and attentively examined the scene before 
him : the infantry were making no progress, and a thick 
fog, mixed with smoke, hung upon the ascent: suddenly, 
as if by inspiration, he ordered the Polish cavalry of 
his guard to charge up the causeway and seize the 
Spanish battery. In an instant the foremost ranks of 
the first squadron were levelled with the earth by the 
fire of the great battery, and the remainder were thrown 
into confusion ; but General Krazinski as suddenly rallied 
them, and, covered by the smoke and the morning vapour, 
led them sword in hand up the mountain. As these 
gallant horsemen passed, the Spanish infantry on each 
side fired and fled towards the summit of the causeway ; 
and when the Poles, cutting down the gunners, took 
the battery, the whole army was in flight, abandoning 
arms, ammunition, and baggage.’* The historian remarks 
on this exploit, ^ The charge itself^ viewed as a simple 
military operation, was extravagantly rash; but taken 
as the result of Napoleon’s sagacious estimate of the real 
value of Spanish troops, and his promptitude in seizing 
the advantage offered by the smoke, and fog that clunj 
to the side of the mountain, it was a most felicitous 
example of intuitive genius.’ • 

As an example of Napoleon’s habitual forethought, it 
may be cited that, when he was desirous of remaining at 
Moscow to the last possible moment, in the hope Siat 
proposals of peace by Eussia would extricate him from 
his alarming position, he employed the mathematician 
Laplace to calculate, by his famous theory of 'prohahilities, 
how long the army might safely remain at Moscow without 
being overtaken by the winter in its retreat. The philo- 
sopher ascertained that the chances were more than a hun- 
dred to one, calculated on the data of paiet seasons, that the 
, * Napier. * * 
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extreme cold, ■would not commence before the 25tb iTovem- 
ber. The ■winter did actually set in on the 6th ISTovember 
and ■with more than usual severity, as if to mock man’s 
counsel, to frustrate his best-considered plans, and to destroy 
the French army. Napoleon’s careful calculation of chances 
is shown by this circumstance, though even his genius 
was powerless against the elements : but in truth his 
advance to Moscow was essentially rash, an unvai-ying 
flow of good fortune having disturbed the even balance 
of his mind, leading him in this case to trust more to 
fortune than he .could justify to his own reason. 

The difiieulties of command are indeed so great as to 
call for indulgent construction of the actions of a general- 
in-chief. To fight- a battle is the smallest task required 
of him: armies have at least thirty days’ marching and 
camping to one of fighting ; and his chief labour consists 
in assuring the, feeding, clothing, and health of his 
troops — in keeping their arms in serviceable order, and in 
providing them with proper and abundant ammunition. 
The transport of the nej essaiy supplies and baggage of an 
army, even in Europe, is an astounding labour; and in 
Indi^ the encumbrances arising from the climate are so 
enormous as to render the successful prosecution of mili- 
tary operations almost a marvel. 

The necessity of feeding his army, and the state of the 
roads, frequently dictate the line of conduct ,a general must 
follow ; the best and most promising schemes are some- 
times forbidden by them. An army must either depend 
on the resources of the district in which it is about to 
operate, or it* must be supplied during a forward move- 
ment by means of convoys: but the' state of the roads, or 
an inadequate transport, may render the last impossible ; 
and in that case, if the c^untty be exhausted, the general’s 
plan must be altered or postponed. If an army contem- 
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plates a rapid offensive movement, then, although the 

roads be good, convoys cannot be expected to overtake the i 

troops who must therefore depend on what can be carried 
with the divisions ; and this consideration must limit the : | 

operation as to time, unless reliance can be placed on the I 

richness of the country through which the army advances } 

to furnish it with food. Hannibal in his march through 5 

Italy carried with him all the supplies necessary for his 
troops, as well as the accumulated plunder they gathered 
up in their progress. C«sar always carried %vith him a 
month’s provisions. Soult, during his advance to Oporto ' ■ 

in 1809, owned only the ground covered by his camp, and 
carried with him even his sick and wounded. The state of 
the roads obliged him to leave all his heavy guns behind 
in Tuy, a small town on the Minho; which place with its 
garrison he left entirely to its own resources, trusting to i 

obtain a success which would enable him to reopen com- ■ 

munication with it afterwards. In November 1811, when i 

he was watching Ciudad Eodrigo, Wellington was obliged, ’ 

contrary to all military rules, to separate his divisions in 
presence of the enemy, and to spread.his troops even as far 
as the Mondego and valley of the Tagus, on account of the 
impossibility of feeding them otherwise; hut the baif state 
of the roads, and the swollen condition of the rivers which 
covered his front, in some measure protected him from 
a sudden forward movement of the French. 

In the present American war, when the Confederate 
army, after having so long successfully imposed on 
McClellan by playing the game of ‘ brag,’ evacuated 
Manasses, the latter attempted to follow them up, but 
found on making the trial that the state of the roads’ ren- 
dered a forward movement impossible with the encum- 
brances of his large army, and he 'was obliged to return 
to his lines in front of Washingfehr 
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Agaiiij in the case where a general commands a force in 
alliance with another, acting against a common enemy, 
the difficulties of his command are increased by the 
alliance far above what they would be without it. It is ivell 
kno^yn how Wellington was hampered at every step by the 
jealousies and follies of the governments of the Peninsula, 
in whose cause he was fighting. The troubles of Marl- 
borough from a similar source were at least as great- 
Kinglake has recently exposed those to which we were 
subjected by the French alliance in the Crimean war ; and 
this is a disadvantage to which England must always be 
especially liable in continental warfare, where her land 
forces can form only a comparatively small contingent. 

When all the difficulties of command are considered, of 
which only a few have been here cited, how presumptuous 
it should appear for men, sitting at home, to criticise and 
condemn the conduct of generals at a distance, in ignorance 
of the circumstances which are indispensable to the forma- 
tion of a correct judgment, supposing the critics to possess 
the military knowledge which could alone qualify them 
to judge at all! The/els no point in which the educated 
English public is in general so ignorant as in military 
matters. If a general be only successful, at whatever cost, 
he is a demi-god ; every talent is imputed to him, and he 
is elevated by acclamation to the height of a great com- 
mander. Let him fail, on the other hand, no matter how 
great the vigour or resources he may have displayed— 
through some unforeseen accident which will sometimes 
mar the best-concerted plan— he immediately becomes 
the mark for insult and calumny, launched against him in 
entire ignorance of the difficulties he may have had to 
contend against. 

Look at Sir John Moore! Well! his fame has been 
rescued by Hapier, who •says by the way in speaking of 
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another general, ‘ So many circumstances combine to sway 
the judgment of a general in the field, which do not 
afterwards appear of weight, that caution should always 
be the motto of those who censure the conduct of an 
unfortunate commander.’ 

Look at Sir Edward Pakenham! one of the finest 
soldiers who ever drew a swmrd, beloved by all, and with 
considerable military ability. To this daj^ people who 
should know better speak of his ‘disgraceful repulse 
at New Orleans.’ The ‘ Times ’ corresjoondent in Ame- 
rica employed that term in his letter of October .31, 
1861. And the ‘Times’ newspaper, in a leading article 
about the same j^eriod, classed Sir E. Pakenham with a 
Burgoyne and a Braddock. Whereas the fact is that 
Pakenham’s plan of attack was perfectly ivell conceived, 
and was, notwithstanding the slaughterous repulse of our 
troops in front of the lines, to all intei^ts and purposes 
successful at the very moment of his death ; for the 85th 
Eeginient, under Colonel dhornton, had successfully exe- 
cuted their part of the programine, and had captured 
a redoubt, being the key of the enemy’s position, the pos- 
session of which by ns, if maintained, would have rendered 
that position untenable; because the fire from that rec^ubt 
enfiladed the whole American line. This fact is estoblished 
by testimony which cannot be impeached— the testimony 
of General Jackson himself, in his despatch written after 
the battle. To maintain the redoubt was not only possible, 
but easy ; to do so, it was simply necessary to reinforce 
the 85th. That it was not maintained, was owing to the 
want of resolution and fear of responsibility of the officers 
on whom the command devolved when Pakenham w'as 
stricken down, who, although strongly urged by one of 
Pakenham’s staff to support the 85th, wfthdrew that rem- 
ment— and thus that which shoul(f Save been recorded In 
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our annals as a victory is written down a defeat. Biit 
disgraceful it certainly was not in any sense to the 
chivalrous commander who died there. 

During the war in Spain^, Wellington complained to the 
English ministers^ ^ that his generals, stout in action person- 
ally as the poorest soldiers, were commonly so overwhelmed 
with the fear of responsibility when left to themselves, that 
the slightest movement of the enemy deprived them of 
their judgment. But instead of expressing his surprise, 
he should rather have reflected on the cause of this 'weak- 
ness. Every British officer of rank knew* that without 
powerful interest his future prospects and his reputation 
for past services would have withered together under the 
first blight of misfortune; that a selfish government would 
instantly offer him up a victim to a misjudging public 
and a ribald press, with whom success is the only criterion 
of m.erit. English generals are, and must be, prodigal of 
their blood to obtain a reputation; but they are necessarily 
timid in command, when a single, failure, even without a. 
fault, consigns them to, an old age of shame and misery.' * 
After the battle of Yimiero, Wellesley was censured for 
not having destroyed the French army in detail, which on 
account of its scattered condition it was assumed would 
have been easy. In examining this opinion, JSiapier says, 

' To heat an army in detail, a general must be perfectly 
acquainted with the country he is to act in, well .informed 
of his adversaries’ movements, and rapid in his own. Now, 
rapidity in war depends as much on the experience of the 
troops as the energy of the chief; but the English army 
was raw, thB staff and commissariat mere novices, the 
artillery scantily and badly horsed, few baggage or draught 
animals were to be obtained in the country, and there were 
only 180 cavalry Inounted. Such impediments are not to 
# Napier, 
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be removed in a moment, and therein lies the difference 
between theory and practice, between criticism and exe- 
cution.’ 

Speaking of Turenne’s campaigns, Napoleon says that 
his immense marches, his enterprise and his daring, struck ■ i 

France with astonishment, but that until they had been 'i 

justified by success they were the objects of adverse 

criticism to very commonplace men. 

Of all the qualities which go to make up the character 
of a military commander, none is more rare than that 
serene elevation of soul which enables him to look down 
upon the turmoil and horrors of a battle as from the calm 
height of an uninterested observer, and to estimate cor- 
rectly the effect of the various changes and chances of the 
day on the general issue of the whole. Napoleon con- 
sidered that ‘ the first quality of a general-in-chief is a 
cool judgment which attaches no more than its due 
importance to successive events. The sensations he re- 
ceives siiccessiTOly or simultaneously during the day must 
be classed m his mind, so as to occupy only the just place 
due to each. There are men to whom, by reason of their 
physical and moral constitution, the event of the present 
moment always appears of paramount importance - how- 
ever great the knowledge and the courage of such men 
may be, however excellent their other qualities, nature 
lias not formed them for the command of armies and the 
direction of great military operations.’ 

In every engagement there arrives a supreme moment 
which once let slip does not return, when every disposable 
man, horse, and gun must he brought to bear on the point 
where success will finally decide the issue of the battle, 
y judge of that moment and of that point correctly 
during an action, is the most difficujt pfohlem of the com- 
mander. An eager sanguine man ‘will magnify a trifling 
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success into an important advantage wliicli recjuires only 
to be improved to become a great victory, and perhaps 
engages all bis disposable troops at a point where success 
would have little influence on the final issue: mean while, 
the really decisive struggle may be taking place elsewhere 
unrecognised by him, and his reserves, whose action there 
would be all-important, are not forthcoming. A great 
general, on the other hand, estimates justly the varying 
fortunes of the day along his extended line ; he perceives 
by intuition the point which, if forced by the enemy or if 
gained by himself, must decide the battle ; and he keeps 
his reserves in hand, calmly expecting the moment which 
will sooner or later present itself for their decisive em- 
ployment. 

The battle of Talavera affords a fine illustration in 
principle of the foregoing remarks. The French charged 
the centre of th^ British line with great resolution, but 
were repulsed by the Guards and the German Legion, and 
the brigade of Guards, in the excitement of success, quitted 
the line with inconsiderate ardour to follow the retreating 
enemy; whereupon the French supporting columns and 
cava^^ advanced, the retreating battalions turned again, 
and the heavy French batteries smote the Guards both in 
front and flank. Thus overpowered, the latter retreated 
in their turn ; the German Legion being hard pressed, fell 
into confusion ; the British centre was absolutely broken, 
and defeat would have been certain but for Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s provident sagacity. Foreseeing what would 
be the issue of the rash advance of the Guards, he had 
immediately ordered down the 48th Eegiment from the 
hill on the left, where the fighting was fierce. They could 
ill be spared from thence, but Sir Arthur knew that an 
advantage gained by the^ French on the left wmuld be more 
easily remedied than one in the centre, which wmuld have 
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been ruinous. At the same time with the 48th, he ordered 
up the light cavalry. These arrived at the decisive point 
not a moment too soon ; cheeked the French, who were 
advancing triumphantly, and saved the day. But if Sir 
Arthur had waited for the issue of the rash charge of the 
Guards before he sent for the 48th, the aid of that regiment 
would have been too late to restore the battle in the centre. 

Bearing on this point, Marshal Marmont tells the 
following anecdote of Napoleon at Lutzen: — ‘Believing in 
the enemy’s retreat, the Emperor had set out for Leipsic 
with two corps d’armee, and had enjoined me to make 
a strong reconnaissance towards Pegau. Marching from 
Weippach where I had passed the night, I thought it 
prudent to make my movement by the right bank of the 
ravine, although the road was longer. I was unwilling to 
endanger my communication with the rest of the arm}', 
which owed its salvation to that circumstance. Arriving 
at Starsiedel, I formed my troops there precisely at the 
moment when the enemy, having surprised the 3rd corps, 
was about to surround and destroy it. I was able partly 
to cover and protect its right flank, while it formed in 
order of battle. The enemy attacked me instantly with an 
overwhelming force, while the 3rd corps was hard pressed 
at Kaya, where Napoleon had now arrived. As the forces 
opposed to me constantly increased, I sent to him to ask for 
1 einfoi cements ; he sent me word that the battle was at 
Kaya, not at Starsiedel, and he was right. I had pre- 
vented the battle from being lost at the commencement, 
but it was at Kaya that it was gained.’ 

The same writer blames Napoleon for refusing to launch 
his guard into the fight at the battle of Borodino, at two 
o’clock in the day, when the Eussians were in confusion, 
and when its employment would have ^een productive of 
immense results ; and adds, that an hour’s respite at that 
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time saved the Eiissian army. In the same waj’-, he 
says, Napoleon brought forward the Guard too late in 
the day at Waterloo. ‘ If it had advanced while the 
cavalry was performing such prodigies, the English in- 
fantry would probably have been overthrown, and the 
Irench army, disembarrassed of its most dangerous ene- 
mies, would have been able to make short work of the 
Prussians when they appeared on the scene.’ 

From the foregoing pages it is easily seen that wm- is 
no exact science, in which the result is a natural and 
necessary consequence of certain antecedents. In the 
military art the conditions are as variable as the state of 
the atmosphere, and no mind, however great, can embrace 
the infinite number of combinations which may arise to 
disarrange the most apparently promising plan. ‘ Who 
shall say with certainty what termination any war will 
ever have? Who shall prophesy of an art always varying, 
and of such intricacy that its secrets seem beyond the 
reach of human intellect ? What vast preparations, what 
astonishing combinations were involved in the plan,— what 
vigour and ability displayed in the e.xecution— of Napoleon’s 
march to Moscow ! and yet when the winter came only a 
few days sooner than he expected, the giant’s scheme 
seemed a thing for children to laugh at ! 

‘’When Sylla, after all his victories, styled himself a 
happy rather than a great general, he discovered his pro- 
found Imowledge of the military art. Experience taught 
him that the speed of one legion, the inactivity of another — 
the obstinacy, the ignorance, or the treachery of a subor- 
dinate officer, was sufficient to mar the best-concerted 
plan; that the intervention of a shower of rain, an un- 
expected ditch, or any apparently trivial accident, might 
determine the fate of a whole army. It taught him that 
the vicissitudes of war* are so many, disappointment will 
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attend tiie wisest combinations ; that a ruinous defeat, the 
•work of chance, sometimes closes the career of the boldest 
and most sagacious of generals ; and that to judge of 
a commander by the event alone, is equally unjust and 
unphilosophical, a refuge of vanity and ignorance.’ 

A general can do no more than act so as to have the 
probabilities of success greatly in his favour, calculated on 
a dispassionate consideration of the aggregate of chances, 
physical and moral, for and against the plan he proposes 
to adopt. Napoleon said at St. Helena that he never 
had fought a battle without having on his side eighty 
chances out of a hundred. Yet when a general has done 
all he can do, all that the highest mounted genius can 
dictate, to inspire, or rather it should be said to deserve, 
success, the result must still depend very much on fortune, 
that name by which the unknown combinations of Infinite 
Power are known among men. 

^ And though thou thinkest that thou kiiowest sure 
Thy victory, yet thou canst not surely know. 

For we are all like swimmers in the sea, 

Poised on the crest of a huge wave of fate, 

That hangs uncertain on which side to fall j 
And whether it will heave us up to laud, ^ 

Or whether it will roll us out to sea, 

Back out to sea to the deep waves of death, 

We know not, and no search will make us know; 

Only the event will teach us in its hour/ f 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

OIS; THE EFFECT OF STEATAOEMS ANE MOEAL AGENTS IN WAE* 

OlICCESfS m war is obtained more bjf the effect produced 
U on men’s minds than by that on their bodies. It is the 
mysterious impalpable essence we call the mind which 
operates to impel men to actions, heroic or shamefiil, ac- 
cording to the impression temporarily communicated to it. 
it IS true that there are minds of a high order, fixed and 
coinman mg, which under the same given conditions mav 
be trusted always to impel the possessor to the same course 
ot action. But the great mass of mankind are susceptible 
of receiving impressions from surrounding circumstances, 
or of catching a ceitain, as it were, magnetic influence 
fiom more commanding natures, which may determine 
- lem uo very opposite modes of action under identical 
cimumstances according to the nature of the impression 
produced. The same man who would cheerfully march up 
to a cannons mouth when in the hot fit of enthusiasm or 
emulation, or when the desire of praise or fear of shame 
s excited by the presence of spectators, might behave 
like the veriest poltroon in the cold fit that follows, or if 
daikness shrouded his actions from the eyes of his fellow- 
creatures. This is what Napoleon alluded to when he said 
that in war moral force is to physical force as four to one. 

• “ a contest with another believes himself to be 

inferior, though in all Iriaterial points he may have the 
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aflvantage^ jhe is already beaten. Where an army in con- 
test with another has met several successive defeats^ there 
is a tendency to look upon defeat as the natural result 
of engaging in a battle with their successful enemy; the 
army becomes what is called demoralised. The principal 
element of success in war is a correct knowledge of all the 
circumstances which can affect your own condition and 
that of your enemy ; and one of the most effective engines 
of warfare is to impose a false belief on an adversary as to 
your position, resources, or intentions. Whatever belief a 
general succeeds in imposing on an enemy in these par- 
ticulars, the belief is as real and as powerful in its effect 
on the mind of that enemy, as if the image presented to 
it were a reality. If you make your enemy believe you 
are stronger than he, while in reality you are weaker, that 
belief will influence him to act in the same manner as he 
would do if you were really the stronger. You are for the 
time being to all intents and purposes what your enemy 
believes you to be, so far as affects the success of your 
plans. Accordingljr, it will be found that all great gene- 
rals have employed largely this element of victory — the 
dolus or stratagem — for the purpose of making their 
enemy believe what they wished him to believe ; B.n& con- 
sequently, as actions are regulated by belief, of makiug 
Mm act as they wished him to act. There is no operation 
in which a great advantage may not be gained by imposing 
a false belief on an enemy. 

The panic which sometimes seizes a great mass of men 
when opposed to a comparative handful, is a strong exem- 
plification. F ear generally is the result of an over-active 
imagination, which represents a danger about to be incurred 
in all the vividness of reality, and with every conceivable 
consequence. Coinage and presence otoind, on the other 
hand, are the products of that comnland over the imagination 
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whidi chains it down to the event of the actual moment. 

n the case of such a panic as above supposed, the nuniljer.s 
composing the mass are greatly superior in physical force ; 
but a belief seizes them, an image of exaggerated dancmr 
to each personal unit is suddenly presented to their imagi- 
nation, which besides magnifies any peril, the precise 
amount of which is not apparent, beyond all measure of 
reality ; this phantom of the brain dominates their reason 
and every faculty save fear; and fear, it is well known, 
acts on the legs of the human machine and produces that 
phenomenon vulgarly called running cmanj. 

The passage of a great river, or of any long line of 
de ence, natural or artificial, in the face of an enemy, is 
the operation of all others in which stratagem is most 
applicable, and has been most commonly resorted to. Of 
the passage of rivers by such means, that of the Hydaspes 
Alexander, of the Ehone by Hannibal, of the Po bv 
Napdeon, of the Adour by Wellington, ai-e fine example^. 
Wellington’s passage of the Douro, though not coming 
rigidly under the denomination of a stratagem, was yet 
of the same nature in principle, since it was only accom- 
plished by concealing his intentions from the French com- 
mander until his troops had actually effected a lodgment 
on the farther bank of the river. ^ 

Indeed all measures for keeping an enemy in ignorance 
ot intended movements may be considered as comino- 
Within the scope of this subject, as well as those moral 
means which the greatest generals have always largely 
employed to^ raise the spirit and courage of their: soldiers, 
who, says Napoleon, are strong and victorious, or feeble 

and vanqmshed, according as they believe themselves to 
be either. 


the examples tf tU passages of rivers here referred to v-ill be 
ound in a chapter specially devoted to that subject. 
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Among modern commaiiders^ Marlborough, and Napoleon 
were those who the most systematically employed stratagem 
as an engine of warfare, and in which they displayed a de- 
gree of finesse and subtlety that never failed to deceive their 
opponents. They both carried the art of dissimulation 
to the highest perfection, and knowing well how useless 
would be the attempt to conceal from an enemy intentions 
which were known to their own troops, they were as careful 
to keep the latter in ignorance as the former, 

Marlborough’s famous march from the Netherlands to 
the Danube, in 1704, already cited, would, without any 
other instance, demonstrate the extraordinary subtlety with, 
which he could lay his plans. But he has left many other 
examples, of which the most remarkable were the passage 
of the French lines of the Mehaigne, in 1705, and his 
still more famous passage of the lines of Bouchain, in 
1711. 

The lines of the ^lehaigne w’-ere very strong, defended by 
70,000 French troops under Villeroy, in positions wlience 
they could readily concentrate at any threatened point. 
Marlborough effected his purpose in J-he following manner. 
He ordered General Overkirk to make a feigned attack on 
the extreme French right, to approach which it was^eces- 
sary first to pass the Mehaigne river. The army then made 
an ostentatious movement to its own left, as if to support 
Overkirk, in order to confirm the enemy in the belief that 
his right was the point selected for attack. ThivS produced 
the desired effect, and Yilleroy drew the greater part of 
his force towards the threatened point. Overkirk having 
crossed the Mehaigne, advanced towards the lines, and sent 
detachments to the very brink of the ditch. While he was 
thus engaged, twelve pontoon bridges were thrown over 
the Mehaigne river in his rear, so that# his troops should 
not be delayed a moment by the •river when the proper 
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hme should come to retrace their steps. After nio-htfall 

hecarne the rear guard to the main army, which was by 

that time m movement towards its right; the Eno-Iish 

genemrbavmg selected for his real attempt 1 distant part 

the whor^ r strongest of 

strono'Iv fh^ "^+1 enemy would not guard so 

sicr^ from a^l ™ keeping his intention 

rearmiardc! li’ ““^“®'^ders of his advanced and 

se^iSTf ’wK \ ir' completely ignorant of the 

• ei vice on which they were to be employed even at the 

I few hourrr^i’ c^-^ers had only been issued 

; ^cw houis beforehand; and as the collection of fascines 
toi filling up the ditch would have disclosed the object of 
he movement each trooper of the advanced guarf had 
been ordered to provide himself with a truss of hay as a 

wls ia! ’rV^ reconnaissance by that bod/ only 

\as mtended. As he anticipated, Marlboroughf after 
marching all night, found on his arrival at the poinj 

^mv t "" V clefenders ; bis /hole 

lines 3 th few hours later within the enemy’s 

he mi! K ^^treat behind 

conT^r* 

The passage of thelines of Eouchain was amore remark- 
able operarion. These, extending fi-om the sea-corartf 
Iicardy to iNamur on the Meuse, had been constructed at 
enormous expense by command of Louis XIV. to cover 
the northern frontier of France. They were defended by 
a french army of 100,000 men, under Marshal Villars 
who felt so much confidence in their strength, that he 
mformedhis master that these intrenchments were £ 

nhn^r Marlborough’s 

p.an was to force the*|5assage at Arleux, which was an 
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advanced post on the French right, of considerable import- 
ance to the defence of that portion of the lines in its 
neio-hhourhood. Marlborough first took Arleux, which he 
strengthened and enlarged as if with the design of holding 
it. He then carried his whole army to the other extremity 
of the lines, leaving Arleux to its fate with a very insufiS- 
cient garrison. He calculated that Villars would retake 
Arleux, and that finding it, on account of its increased 
extent, to require a larger garrison than he could pru- 
dently spare from the defence of that portion of the lines 
on which Marlborough was now seemingly meditating 
an attack, the French marshal would then demolish a 
post which his adversary appeared to value. As Marl- 
borough anticipated, Arleux was taken and its defences 
destroyed, and thus the most serious obstacle to the 
success of his meditated attack in that neighbourhood was 
removed. The English general now pretended the deepest 
mortification. He shut himself up in his tent, with exqui- 
site dissimulation changed his usually courteous demeanour 
and became morose, and declared loudly to all who ap- 
proached him that he would wipe'oq^ the disgrace of the 
loss of Arleux by attacking the intrenchments in his front 
at all hazards. This was communicated to Tillars his 
spies ; and to confirm him in his error, Marlborough, at- 
tended by his generals, made an elaborate reconnais, sauce of 
the French position in full view of their army. He rode 
along the front within cannon-shot, and stopping occasion- 
ally, and pointing to ditferent parts of the intrenchment.s, 
he carefully explained to his subordinates the direction 
their several columns should take in advancing to the at- 
tack, which was then ordered to take place at dusk the same 
evening. Having thus completely deceived both friends and 
foes, and prevented the possibility of his real plan being 
communicated to Villars by confiding it to no one, the 
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troops were formed as if for the assault at mi>-htfal], and 
while some ^valiy were actually sent forward the right 
to disquiet the enemy by a pretended attack, the army 
was moved off suddenly to its left, and marching all night! 
the leading troops at eleven o’clock next forenoon pa^^ed 

the lines unopposed near the then ruined fort of Arleux • 

a few hours ater the whole army occuihed a strong posi- 

tiated Marlborough’s deaiga until the iatta- had made 
good a start of many hours, only arrived to find his 

himself compelled to 
TOmted strength he had too hastily 

tril^ h^^'-ihorough employed a very simple 
trick to induce his adversary to weaken that part of the 

^ ench right, he made a feigned attack on their left 

EnS'^rl"' left was separated from the 

_n^ Mh right by a marshy stream difficult to cross. 

ffont^Zh that 

Joped both ways; fhat is to say, down to the marshy 
stream in front as well as to the rear of the line. Thl 
infancy of that wung, m two lines supported by cavalry 
marched down the slope to the brink of the stream wS 
all the appearance of intending to cross. Alarmed bv this 
demonstration for the safety of his left, the French o-eneral 
c rew a large body of infantry from his right to reinforce 

vaited until this movement was nearly completed aid 
then ordered his right wing to retire to the elevLon ikich 
quitted.^^ The first line he halted on the crest to 
front to^the enemy; but he carried the second line 
over the height and down the reverse slope, and then at 

thA TTl ^>T7£lTr»/-l•^’^+ 
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concealed l>v the ImghtB in front from the observation of 
the enemy. ITe tlins strengthened the force with which 
he was about to make liis attack at the same time thaf he 
induced the French, commander to weaken the |)oint of 
his -line which had betm chosen for that attack, a,nd tlie 
victory was ]>rincipally due to that circumstance. 

It was the system of Napoleon to deceive, not only the 
world at hu'ge, but even his own troops, as to the strengtii 
of his armies. Levies of men were decreed in the 
^Moiiiteiir ' which, w(‘ve seldom more than partially raised. 
In Egypt the real <piantitit\s of provisions and clothing 
issued to the troops wewe always increased in general 
orders by one-third, to give his soldiers confidence in their 
supposed numbers ; and he practised the same artifice in 
his earh^ Italian ca.mpaigns. It is well known that he em- 
ployed the press of Paris to publish only those accounts of 
his military operations which he desired the Frencli public 
to believe. This system, however, has its disadvantages : 
it may be strength in the beginning, but it is assuredly 
weakness in the end. Its effect is to destroy all confidence, 
to exaggerate every reverse, and to increase every panic. 
But Napoleon was a mere amateur in this science com- 
pared with the Gfovernment of the United States of 
America, which is now reaping the fruit of a public 
mendacity unec]ualled in the history of the world; the 
Northern people having reached that pitch of distrust in 
their governors, that the official report of a victoay creates 
nearly as much consternation as that of a defeat.* Such 
practice is very foreign to the genius and character of the 
English people. If any reverse has happened, the reading 
public learns it with a vengeance from the newspapers, 
which cannot certainly be accused of glossing over a 
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iailure, or of extenuating the real or supposed faults which 
led to it. Finesse is not the strong part of the English 
character, nor is it desirable that it should be ; but this 
element of success in war is too much neglected by 
English generals, who for the most part prefer to act in a 
dowmright straightforward sort of way that leaves no room 
for misconception on the part of an enemy, and which in war 
generally illustrates the reverse of the great ethical maxim, 
that ' honesty is the best policy.’ 

Kapoleon’s early campaigns, in particular, are full of 
examples of the subtlety and pains he employed to deceive 
his opponents. 

In I1965 he laid his plans to pierce the centre of the 
enemy’s strategical front, which may be considered to have 
extended from Ceva on the right, to the crest of the Apen- 
nines almost due noith of Genoa on the left. To induce 
the Austrian commander, Beaulieu, to believe that it was his 
left, and not his centre, against which the French attack 
was to be directed, and to induce him to strengthen the 
former at the expense of the latter, Napoleon demanded 
of the Genoese Senate a free passage for his army through 
their well as that the keys of Gavi, a Genoese 

fortress, should be given up to him; and he enforced those 
demands by pushing a French brigade to Voltri, only a 
few miles from Genoa. These circumstances being com- 
municated to Beaulieu, as Napoleon intended they should 
be, led the Austrian to believe that the French army 
would pass through Genoa to attack the Austrian left by 
rnarchmg through the Boehetta Pass on Gavi. Beaulieri 
accordingly drew a large part of his force from the cerrtrc^ 
to reinforce his left, which he incautiously advanced to 
Genoa, thereby separating it hopelessly from the centre. 
Napoleon waited until this false movement was nearly 
completed, and then concentrated his who-le force, which 
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was at that time interposed between the Austrian left and 
centrcj against the latter portion of their army^ beat it at 
JMontenotte, separated the Austrians from the Sardinians 
who formed Beaulieu’s right wing^ threw the allies so 
separated on eccentric lines of retreat^ follo\¥ed up the 
Sardinians in force while he simply observed the Austrians, 
and compelled the former to conclude a separate armistice, 
which was afterwards ratified as the Treaty of Cherasco. 

Disembarrassed of the Sardinians, Napoleons next 
object was Lombardy and Milan, which were covered by 
the river Po, behind which Beaulieu had retreated. To 
prepare the way for his meditated passage of the Po, 
Napoleon caused to be inserted in the Treaty of Cherasco 
a stipulation that the French army should have the right 
to pass that river at Valenza. But Piacenza was the real 
place of passage fixed on in his own mind, and his only 
object in making such a stipulation was to deceive Beau- 
lieu, to whom he knew the terms of the treaty would be 
at once communicated, and to turn that general’s atten- 
tion away from Piacenza by fixing it on Yalenza. Having 
laid this train in the mind of his opponent, Napoleon 
confirmed him in his error by assembling the whole French 
army in the neighbourhood of Yalenza. Yhitinglhen 
until the Austrians conformed to this movement by con- 
centrating in his front, he suddenly and rapidly marched 
by his right to Piacenza, where he crossed unopposed 
before the enemy suspected his intention ; the result of 
which operation was the battle of the Bridge of Lodi and 
the conquest of Lombardy. 

Again, at Areola, in the same year, Napoleon finally 
obliged the Austrians to retreat, after three days’ fighting, 
by the rather stale trick of sending a few horsemen by a 
long detour to show themselves suddenly in rear of the 
Austrian left flank with a great blowing of trumpets. 
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In the brilliant campaign of 1800, we again find ISia- 
poleon paving the way for success by one of the most 
masterly instances of finesse ever recorded. The French 
army m Italy was at the time hard pressed, and the for- 
mation of a new army, to be called the Army of Eeserve, 
was decreed, which was to be commanded by the First 
^ onsul in person. His plan was to employ it in descendino' 
into Italy over the Great St. Bernard, so as to cut the 
communications of the Austrian army, which had advanced 
0 Turin. But for the successful execution of this scheme, 
the utoost secresy, celerity, and boldness were required’ 
ihe difificult problem was, how to conceal from the nume- 
rous spies of England and Austria the assembly and 
movement of such a force. Napoleon judged that the 
best way to effect his object was to divulge its existence ' 
with such ostentation as should excite the ridicule of his 
enemies when collated with apparent facts, so that they 
mig t be led to consider the pompous announcement of 
Its Stren^h as a mere attempt to create a diversion in 
tavour of Massena’s army, which was blockaded and 
starving m Genoa. ^ To direct the attention of the spies 
to a^defimte point, Dijon was named as the rendezvous of 
the .nny of reserve; and those useful gentry immediately 
flocked to that place, where they witnessed a pompous 
review of about 8,000 half-armed and badly-clothed con- 
scripts and invalids in the first week in May. All Eu- 
rope immediately rang with ridicule of ‘Buonaparte’s 

W 1 Tr’ N"P°leon’s invention did not stop 
here; for at the same time that he announced the forma- 
tion of that anmywith a great flourish of trumpets, he 

the S “terspersed with many scandalous anecdotes of 
the Fust Consul and his Court, many pretended proofs 
were a need that the army of reserve could not possibly 
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a real existence. MeamvMle, the divisions of the 
real army were secretly assembled at different points alone. 
his intended route. Its advanced guard was reviewed hv 
him at Lausanne on the 13th May ; and the whole force 
was in full march on Italy at the very moment when the 
Austrians before Genoa were saying that Napoleon cal- 
culated too much on their gumbiHty in hoping that the 
bugbear of an army composed of 8,000 invalids and 
conscripts would induce them to relax their hold on 
Genoa. The result is well known : the az-my of reserve 
fell like a thunderbolt in the plains of Italy, and the 
campaign of Marengo was its splendid achievement. 

. “ the campaign of 1809, it was of importance 

to Sir Arthur Wellesley that the bridge of Alcantara over 
the Tagus, although it might be useful for his own ope- 
rations, should be destroyed rather than the French army 
under Victor should find passage there. Colonel Mayne 
of the Engineers, was accordingly posted at that place 
mth orders to destroy the bridge if the French should 
attempt to seize it, A month later, the relative circum- 
stances of the two armies being changed, it became Victor’s 
object to destroy the bridge; Wellesley’s, to preserve it. 
Colonel Mayne was still employed to watch the briSo-e • 
but unfortunately his former orders to blow it up on the 
approa,ch of the enemy had not been rescinded. Victor 
becoming acquainted with those orders, sent a detachment 
to make a demonstration against the bridge, with no other 
object than to induce Mayne to destroy it> which the latter 
accordingly did. 

_ The following method of forcing the passage of a bridge 
IS a fine example of daring and artifice combined. During 
Soult’s operations on the Douroin 1809, one of his columns 
was stopped at the bridge of Amarante aver the Tamega 
nver, which was mined, and barred with three rows 
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of paHsades, and the roadway of which was commanded 
by a battery of ten guns. A Portuguese force was ii, 
positron on the heights beyond, which i,mnediately over- 
looked the river, ivith an advanced guard posted^xt the 
end of the bridge. Several unsuccessful attempts ]««! 
been nmle by the French to force a passage, but at length 
the following plan was devised by the engineer Erochaid. 

I he Portuguese mine was so constructed, that vhile 
the muzzle of a loaded musket was in the chamber n 
string tied to the trigger passed over the trench and 
pai-apet behind, and thus insured precision in the ex 
ploaon. Brochard learning this, proceeded in the tbl- 
owing manner On the night tixed for the execution of 
his plan, the Irench troops were disposed as near the 
head of the bridge as the necessity of concealment would 
allow. At eight o clock, the moon shining bright, twenty 
men were sent a little below the bridge to open an oblique 
fire against the intrenchments. When the attention of the 
Portugese was thus attracted to that side, a sapper 

a bairel of powder hkewise enveloped in grev cloth tn 
deaden the sound along that side of the bridge Wich wL 
darkened by the shadow of the parapet. He reached the 
intienchment which covered the Portuguese mine iindis 
covered, phoed his Wl ageiBstit, ar,d wired. Two „tt; 
sappers msiiccession performed the same feat and crept back 
afely; but a fourth, after placing his barrel, rose\o run 
back, and was immediately shot at and wounded The 
ortnguese fire was then directed on the bridge itself- but 
as the barrels were not discovered, it soon'cea sed and a 
fifth ^pper, advancing like the others, attached a saucisson 
seventy yards long to the barrels. At two o’cloST he 

quiet, »od the Portuguese remained tranquU and unsus- 
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pieious. Brocharcl had calculated that the. four barrels 
exploding together would destroy the Portuguese intrench- 
ment, and burn the cord which was attached to their mine. 
The event proved he was right; for a thick fog aiising 
about three in - the morning, the saucisson was fired, and 
the explosion made a large breach. The engineer with 
the sappers m.stantly jumped on the bridge, threw water 
into the mine, cut away all obstacles, and being followed 
by a column of grenadiers, won the passag-e before the 
smoke cleared away. The execution of this bold and 
ingenious project cost only seven or eight men killed; while 
in the former futile attempts a hundred and eighty men, 
besides many artillery and engineer officers, had fallen. It 
is, however, a singular fact, that there was a practicable 
ford near the bridge, unguarded and apparently unknown 
to both sides ! ’ * 

Among the agents a general may employ to deceive an 
adveisaiy, despatches and spies are especially effective. 

Where it may be necessary to arrange any operation in 
concert with an ally or a subordinate at a distance by the 
agency of mes.sengers, who might possibly fall into the 
enemy’s hands, a general should not be satisfied^ with 
sending one messenger only, or even two. Where the 
object is important, several officers should be employed 
and despatched on successive days, each with a false des- 
patch but all carefully agreeing, detailing a false plan to 
mislead, while the true plan is confided to the memory 
of the messenger alone. But this requires that the 
messengers employed should be men of ready wit and 
intelligence. 

When Hannibal was in the south of Italy, his brother 
Hasdrubal arrived on the Po with an army to reinforce 
him ; but there were two serious__ obstacles in the way of 

* Napier. 
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their effecting a junction. First, several Eoman armies 
and several hundred miles interposed betwlim them; 
second, it was impos.sihle to concert* any plan of operatpions, 
for Hannibal was entirely ignorant of the anival of his 
brother in the north of Italy, and Hasdrubal was of course 
Ignorant of Hannibal’s actual position and circumstances. 
To endeavour to open a communication, Hasdrubal sent 
off six horsemen to make their way to his brotheivwith the 
tidings that he was marching by Ariminum, and with a 
proposal that Hannibal should join him in the plains of 
Umbria. The above communication was embodied in a 
despatch written, not in cipher, but in common Cartha- 
ginian; so that when these horsemen were taken, the 
despatch, containing all particulars of the proposed ’plan 
of operations, was easily translated for the information of 
the Eoman commander, Claudius Nero, who made use of 
&e knowledge thus acquired to march instantly against 
Hasdrubal, whom he defeated and slew at the Metaurus. 
If, instead of sending off the six horsemen in a body, Has- 
drubal had despatched fi mes,seuger on every succes-sive day 
until he should have received word that one of his emis- 
saries had reached Hannibal, the latter would have received 
the information he required to enable him to act ; and if 
each messenger had borne an identical desiiatch containin<r 
a false plan, while the real one had been 'confided to his 

memory only, the Eomans would have been put on a false 
scent. 

In Cooper’s interesting novel, ‘The Spy,’ the hero of 
tie tale is an American patriot during the revolutionary 
who paid by the British, and believed to be a 
British spy by both parties ; on account of which belief he 
was in constant peril and had many narrow escapes of 
being put to death by^hjs oivn countrymen. The real fact 
was known to Washington and himself alone, and he was 
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thereby enabled to serve his country’s cause more effectually 
than a hundred ordinary spies could have done- Such an 
instance^ however^ is only possible- in a struggle for inde- 
'pendence. In every other description of contest the motives 
which influence men to exercise the degraded calling of a 
spy are sordid ; but in such a case as is supposed by. 
Cooper it requires the highest and purest patriotism to 
induce a man to make almost the greatest sacrifice of' 
which human nature is capable. During the Spanish 
struggle for iiidependenee^ the Duke of Wellington derived 
great advantage from the employment as spies of patriotic 
Spaniards, some of them of high birth, who, like Cooper’s 
hero, were in the pay of their country’s enemies and were 
believed to be French spies by both parties. 

But Wellington Iiad other agents for procuring intelli- 
gence, no less effective ; and these were English officers — 
men of iron nerve, and i-eady wit, daring and expert in 
the saddle, who, drcvssed in their proper uniform, sought 
and obtained the most valua}>le information with regard 
to the position, r(\sourc(‘Sj and prqbahle intentions of the 
enemy, in the very nnMst of the French army. The most 
prominent of tliese officers were Colonel Waters and 
Captain Coltpihoun Grant, concerning whom the following 
anecdotes are given as illustrating tlieir peculiar qualities. 

Waters was taken prisoner by the French in Massena’s 
retreat, and as, confiding in his own resources, he refused 
his parole, he was placed under the special guard of four 
gendarmes. When near Salamanca, the chief, who rode 
the only good horse of the party, alighted for a moment ; 
whereupon Waters gave the spur to his own mare, a 
celebrated animal, and galloped off! It was an act of 
incredible resolution and hardihood ; for he was on a wide 
plain, and before him and for miles behind him the road 
was covered with the French columns. His hat fell off. 
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and thus marked he rode along- the flank of the troops 
some encouraging him, others firing at him, the Jp- 
Jarmes being always, sword in hand, close at his lme].s. 
KiK enyhe broke at full speed between two of tlie columns 
gamed a wooded hollow, and having thus baffled his 
pursuers, evaded the rear of the enemy’s army and the 
^nrd day reached head-quarters, where Lord Wellino-ton 
had caused his baggage to be brought, observing that he 
would not be long absent. 

_ 'W hen the French army was concentrating on the 
Tornm.s m 1812, Captain Colquhoun Grant was sent by 
\\elhngton to watch Marmont’s proceedings. ‘Attended 
by Leon, a Spamsh peasant of great fidelity and quickness 
of apprehension, who had been his companion on many 
qrmer occasions of the same nature. Grant arrived in the 
Salamancan district, and passing the Tormes in the night 
lemained m imiform-for he never assumed any disguise-- 
lee ays in the midst of the French camp. He thus 

especially of his preparation of provision.s and scalim>-- 
ladders, notes of whicfi-he sent to Lord Wellington froni 
da}^ to day by Spanish agents. However, on the third 
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yards, meeting always at the ford. When day broke the 
French battalion assembled at its alarm-post; and at that 
moment Grant was secretly brought with his horse behind 
the gable of a house which hid him from the infantry and 
was opposite to the ford. The peasants, ~ standing on some 
loose stones, and spreading their large cloaks, covered him 
from the cavalry videttes, and thus he calmly waited until 
the latter were separated the full extent of their beat ; then 
putting spurs to his horse, he dashed through the ford 
between them, and receiving their fire without damage 
reached a not very distant wood, where the pursuit was 
baffled, and where he was soon rejoined Leon who in 
his native dress met with no interruption. 

Grant had already ascertained that the means of storm- 
ing Ciudad Eodrigo were prepared, and that the French 
officers openly talked of doing so ; but he desired still 
further to test this project, and to discover if the march of 
the enemy might not finally be directed by the pass of 
Perales towards the Tagus : he wished also to ascertain 
more corx'ectly their real numbers, and therefore placed 
himself on a wooded hill near Tam^es, where the road 
branches off on the one hand to Perales, on the other to 
Ciudad Eodrigo. Here lying jjerd/ii until the whole French 
army had passed by in march, he noted every battalion 
and gun, and finding that all were directed towards Ciudad, 
entered Tamames after ftiey had passed, and discovered 
that they had left the greater part of their scaling-ladders 
behind which clearly proved that their intention of storm- 
ing Ciudad Eodrigo was not real. This it was which allayed 
Wellington’s fears for that fortress.’ * 

In a later expedition, Grant was taken prisoner and sent 
to Paris whence he made his escape to the sea-coast, and 
after a series of remarkable and romarsitic adventures was 

^ Napier. 
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put on board an English man-of-war by a poor fisher- 
man. 

The following clever ruse is related by INTapier of a 
French dragoon :— During the retreat from Burgos Wel- 
lington halted on the Carion wfith the intention of disputing 
the line of that river. The French came down in force on 
the village of Muriel just as the bridg-e at that place was 
blown up by the British. ‘The explosion, which was effec- 
tual, checked the advance of the French for an instant ; 
but suddenly a horseman, darting out at full speed from 
the column, rode down under a flight of bullets to the 
bridge calling out that he was a deserter : he reached the 
edge of the chasm made by the explosion, and then 
Violently checking his foaming horse held up his hands 
exclaiming that he was a lost man, and with hurried accents 
asked if there was no ford near. The goodnatured soldiers 
pointed to one a little way off, and the gallant fellow 
having looked earnestly for a few moments as if to fix the 
exact spot, wheeled his horse round, kissed his hand in 
derision, and bending oyer his saddle-bow, dashed back to 
JUS own comrades amidst showers of shot and shouts of 
aughter from both sides. The next moment Maueune’s 
column, covered by a concentrated fire of guns, passed the 
liver at the ford thus discovered.’ 

Everythmg connected ivith information and the means 
of obtainmgit comes within tU scope of the subject of 
this chapter; for the surest way to avoid being deceived 
by an enemy, is to acquire an accurate knowledge of his 
numbers, situation and resources, from which data a very 
shrewd gue^ may be made as to his real intentions. On 
the other hand the same accuracy of information is 
necessary to enable you to play on the credulity of an 
adversary with- success. _ Without, therefore, placing a 
in confidence in spies, a general should employ them 
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and pay them welL One of the first objects should be to 
become minutely acquainted with the organisation of the 
different corps which compose an enemy’s army. With 
the help of this knowledge^ and by means of the prisoners 
taken by his light troops who are constantly engaged at the 
outposts, a general has very tolerable data for judging of the 
enemy’s intentions. The capture of a soldier of such a 
regiment announces the presence of such a division, be- 
longing to such a corps, under such a commander; and a 
knowledge of the commander will supply an additional 
and very important element in the determination of his 
probable mode of action. 

The success of every stratagem depends mainly on a 
commander’s knowledge of human nature in general, and 
of his adversary’s character in particular. The whole 
history of Hannibal’s career strongly exemplifies this, and 
the following instance is selected from his campaigns as a 
particular example. 

The Eornan generals Pbabius and Minucius each com- 
manded, independently of the other, one-half of the army 
which was opposed to Hannibal. The latter wished to 
bring on ’ a l)att]e, which it was the true policy of the 
Eomans to avoid ; and he knew that Fabius was both too 
wary and too skilful to he made to fight against his will : 
but Minucius was of an impetuous natu^re, and his natural 
overweening confidence in himself had lately received a 
strong accession from a recent partial success he had 
gained over the Carthaginians ; and Hannibal judged 
correctly that the circumstance would dispose Minucius 
to fall all the , more readily into the snare which he pre- 
pared for him in the following manner ; — Between Minu- 
cius and himself was a hill, the possession of which might 
be advantageous to either party. Thfe hill Hannibal de- 
signed to seize on ostentatiously, and by the weakness of 
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the force there posted, to tempt his adversary to attack it, 
hoping thus to draw the Eomans by degrees into a general 
engagement and to defeat them by means of a previously- 
concerted ambush. The plain which surrounded the hill 
was level, and at first sight did not seem favourable to.the 
concealment of troops, being destitute of wood and hedgein 
But Hannibal, in a careful examination of the ground, 
had observed several cavities or hollows, some of ther''. 
capable of concealing several hundred men; and in this • 
broken ground he posted during the night 5,000 infimtry 
and 500 cavalry, whose position would enable them to 
take the Eomans in flank and rear if the latter should 
be tempted to attack the hill in question. At daybreak 
on the morrow, Hannibal occupied the hill with his light 
troops; and Minucius immediately despatched a force'^of 
mfantry, supported by cavalry, to endeavour to take the 
height. Hannibal continually reinforced his people by 
small bodies; and the fight was so obstinately maintained 
that a,t length Minucius, whose blood was up, marched 
towards the hill vuth his whole force in order of battle. 
Hannibal on his side, advanced to meet him : the battle 
became fierce and general, and while at the hottest, he 
pve the preconcerted signal to his ambush which eomino- 
forth from its hiding-places charged the Eomans in flank 
and rear. The destruction of the latter appeared certain, 
and the rout of the Trebbia would have been repeated had 
nm Fabius, who had been encamped a mile and a half from 
Minucras, in his anxiety as to the result of his colleamie’s 
operations held his troops in readiness and led them up 
at ttis critical moment to protect the retreat of the broken 
legions of Minucius. Hannibal, content with his advan- 
tage and unwilling to commit his army against fresh 
troops, then withdrew to his camp. 

The following anecdote of Napoleon illustrates the ad- 
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vantage of a coiifident bearing in a coinr^otliarcl if neces- 
stances apparently desperate: — 'In 1796, a., 
and dispersion of the corps of Quasdanowitetwo kinds— 
was occupied at Lonato after nightfall in maourgging 
dispositions for the coining battle of Oastiglione, when one 
of the columns of the defeated army numbering 5,000 
men, which had been wandering in the mountains for two 
days having lost their way, arrived before that town. 
The French force there did not exceed a thousand ; all 
egress was blocked by the enemy, and an Austrian officer, 
blindfolded, with a flag of truce, was admitted to the 
presence of the French general to demand the surrender of 
the place which was not defensible, and all that it contained. 
Napoleon summoned the whole of his staff around him, 
and ordered that as imposing an appearance as possible 
should be made by the few troops and guns at his disposal, 
and then ordering the bandage to be removed from the 
eyes of the Austrian, asked with a mixture of anger and 
dignity what motive could influence his chief thus to 
insult a victorious general with a summons to surrender. 

Tell him,’ he continued, ^ that yoi| have seen General 
Buonaparte, surrounded by his staff and his army ; that I 
know the force he commands is only one of the cdlumns 
cut off by my troops, who occupy Salo and the road of 
Brescia ; that I give him eight minutes to lay down his 
arms ; and that if a single cartridge is burnt I will cause 
him to be shot.’ 

The Austrian general, on learning to his great surprise 
that Napoleon’s head-quarters were in the town, proposed 
to surrender on conditions. 

^ No,’ was the haughty reply of the latter, ’^1 can make 
BO conditions with men who are my prisoners;’ and as the 
other hesitated, Napoleon ordered a demonstration of attack. 
This produced the desired effect ^nd the Austrians sur- 
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escalade tlie steepest siimiiiits of St. Grotliard if neces- 
sary. , , 

Tlie advanta-ge of the initiative in war is of two kinds — 
moral and pliysical. Morally, it produces an encouraging 
effect on his own troops and proportionally the reverse on 
those of the enemy, where a general has sufficient force 
of cliaracter to take the lead and to oblige his adversary 
to follow it. It is an indication of superiority which is 
real The physical advantage consists in this — that a 
general who takes the initiative acts decidedly; all his 
measures are taken with respect to a definite object ; while 
his adversary must first ascertain with certainty what that 
object is before he can take measures to oppose it. The 
employment of stratagem confers all the advantages of a 
real initiative on the general, who is able thereby to 
deceive his opponent and induce the- latter to act as he 
would have him to act, notwithstanding that the initiative 
may apparently l)e with his opponent. For example, if a 
general, occupying a defensive position, be enabled, by 
inspiring a false belief in the mind of his adversary, to 
induce the latter to attack a certmn^part of the position 
which has been specially prepared with that view, and to 
which special case all the accompanying circumstances are 
most favourable for the defensive force — then the initiative 
in principle is with the defenders ; as is the case also 
whenever you may be able to make an enemy act as you 
desire him to act. 

In considering the application of stratagem to a field of 
battle, or in a tactical point of view, it is to be observed 
that its employment is more likely to be successful where the 
positions occupied by the contending armies are extensive, 
stretching beyond the reach of the eye at any one point. 
A weak man becomes nervous and agitated by the thought 
of what may possibly be taking* place out of his actual 
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eyesight, and it is more easy to practise on his imagina- 
tion in such a case, than where, the ground being open and 
the position contracted, every movement of both armies is 
clearly to be discerned. And although the favourable 
formation of the actual battle-ground may suggest to one 
or other commander the employment of stratagem as a 
means of victory, as in sevei’al cases cited in this chapter, 
it will be found that in general the application of such 
means to the tactics of a battle will be best introduced 
beforehand by strategical movements. 

Since the foregoing pages were written, the account 
of Maj 01 -General Cameron’s very successful operations 
against the rebel natives of Northern New Zealand has 
been received. By simple but ingenious contrivances, the 
natives were deceived into the belief that the British forces 
in their front were being withdrawn, while in reality they 
were reinforced, and the troops were placed in a position 
quite close to the stronghold they were to assail without 
being discovered. The consequence was that the rebel 
position of great strength was carried in a few moments, 
and out of the total,foice engaged, numbering more 
700 men, the only casualties were one killed, and ten 
wounRed, of whom two are since dead : and although, in 
the usual exercise of public discrimination, the amn.1) 
amount of loss will probably deprive the affair of much of 
the credit and interest which would have attached to it if 
the engagement had been more bloody; it is that very 
absence of loss, in combination with complete success, 
which is the highest and rarest proof of skill in the general 
who planned and conducted the operation. 
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OK THE STAFF OF AN AHMY AND MILITARY EDUCATION. 

rilHE staff of an army is that element wliicli permeates 
.1, the mass and gives coherence to its several particles. 
Without a well-instructed and intelligent staffs the dif- 
ferent divisions, however admirable in organisation and 
discipline as independent military units, would, when 
required to combine their action towards a common object, 
be found wanting in that unity of impulse which is 
indispensable to military success. Although, therefore, it 
is true that neither a division nor even a brigade can 
dispense with an experienced staff, the functions of this 
branch of the service become more important in proportion 
to the number of those units, whose movements* on the 
march or on the battle-field it is their particular business, 
as the intelligent tools of the general-in-chief, to direct 
and combine. And not their movements only, but ail 
the services which relate to the arming, clothing, feeding, 
and health of the troops, are likewise in an especial manner 
within the scope of their duties. These last items, more- 
over, necessitate an enormous transport, which comprises 
a supply of horses, mules, carts, waggons, ambulances, 
drivers, and nurses. It is true we have a well-organised 
military train which undertakes the transport duty, having 
its depots at home ; but it will always ’»be found neces- 
sary to supplement largely the resources of that branch 
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of the service ^froni the country in which an army is 
operating. It is true also, that other departments — ord- 
nance, cominissaaiat, and medical~are specially chariyed 
with the supply of arms, clothing, food, and medical '’at- 
tendance. But the labours ot all of these branches must 
be harmonised and dovetailed ; and it would be an abdi- 
cation of his functions if a general-in-chief were to abstain 
from generally supervising and directing the services: in 
which they are employed, but for the correct perform- 
ance of which he alone is responsible, just as much as 
if he abstained from interfering with the fighting divi- 
sions of his anny. Each of the above-named departments 
is in fa,ct a division, having its proper divisional staff; the 
only distinction being, that these are called non-combatants, 
although in reality they largely share in the dangers and 
hardships of a campaign. 

The officers of the general staff are the tools with which 
the general-in-chief must work to give to the combined 
labour of all the different divisions of his force their 
maximum of effect. Tools, they are called here advisedly ; 

It is a not uncommon error to su2ipose that the func- 
tions of the staff may extend to the advising, and some- 
even the controlling, of the commander. And, 
m the French army such is not unfrequently the case ; 
hut no English general would encourage or permit such 
encroachment on his dignity. The commander is re- 
for everything that takes place in his army ; 
and he must therefore satisfy himself, by personal en- 
quiry and inspection, that his troops do not suffer from 
any want of haxmony or zeal in the different depart- 
ments which are charged to administer to their health, 
comfort, and efficiency, men important movements are 
progress, he must also assure himself personally so far 
as lies in his power that they are being properly executed 
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bjT- the different fragments of his force. But as he cannot 
he in more than one place at a tiine^ he necessarily em- 
ploys agents on whom he believes he can thoronghly rely ; 
and for the correct action of these agents even, he is 
responsible— and justly, because one of the most important 
qualifications of a general is that knowledge of character 
which enables him to select the most reliable agents. 

The general-in-chief is then, ex officio^ the head of the 
staff of his army. The functionary who is called the 
chief of the staff, is simply the medium through which 
he communicates with the diffei'ent departments of the 
staff and of the army, while the subordinate staff officers 
are the channel for conveying the supreme will to the 
working fractions. 

The above preliminary remarks will serve to indicate 
the variety of duties which a staff officer may be called on 
to perform, and will suggest also the qualifications which 
are essential to enable him to fulfil them worthily, 

A rare combination of natural and acquired qualities is 
necessary to form a perfect staff officer, and the physical 
is little less important than the mental organisation. 

x\mong the natural qualifications may be enumerated — 
tact, a conciliatory manner, sound judgment, rapicT per- 
ception, good eyesight, activity, and physical endurance. 
To these may be added a readiness to assume responsi- 
bility in great emergencies, where such assumption would 
be advantageous to the service in which he is employed. 

For his acquired qualifications, he should have an 
intimate acquaintance with the details of the service in its 
different branches — infantry, cavalry, artillery, and the 
several other departments of the army; a correct knowledge 
of military principles, and a mind well stored with the 
precedents supplied by past campaigns. Ehs naturally quick 
eye should be educated to seize the relative importance 
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ot the leatures and accidents of ground in a military sense, 
as well as to judge correctly of distances, and of the 
numbers of a body of troops seen from afar; he should be 
a rapid and accurate draftsman, and a bold and skilful 
rider. 

ISTapier says that at Sabugal ‘the petulance of a staff 
officer marred an admirable combination and produced a 
dangerous combat.’ The mistake which occasioned the 
disastrous, however glorious, achievement of the light 
cavalry brigade at Balaklava has been charged to the same 
origin. The demeanour and language of the staff officers 
in both cases were in principle the same. At Sabugal, 
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shares in the merit of that successful movemen';- par son 
Lord Hardinge’s death the historian of the PeilrTete a 
War fairly apportioned the degi-ee of praise to which ehle 
was justly entitled. Cole knew at the time that the action' 
urged tipon him by Hardinge was on the latter’s sole 
responsibility and did not come as an order from Beres- 
ford. He, in fact, followed rather the suggestions of a 
subordinate than the orders of a superior, albeit those 
suggestions were urged with exceeding earnestness and 
tenacity ; and by adopting them, he completely removed 
all responsibility off Hardinge’s shoulders to his own, 
although the merit of the suggestion, and of the strength 
of will which influenced the other, remain with Har- 
dinge. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that where a 
subordinate thus usurps the functions of a superior, he 
must be prepared to bear the whole penalty of any failure 
that may have been, or may appear to have been, incurred 
through his unauthorised orders, however well considered 
and judicious they may be in the abstract. And it is very 
fitting that such should be the case; aj otherwise ignorance 
impelled by rashness rvould be at a premium, so long as 
youth is ardent and impetuous, and ‘hatxirally antagonistic 
to any deliberate calculation of chances when its blood 
is up. 

Napier gives a curious instance of a rash and ignorant 
assumption of responsibility on the retreat from Burgos 
which is worthy of being cited. On November 18, 1812, 
the army was to draw oif before daylight from tire position 
of the Huebra, which, although good for defence, was 
difiicult to remove from at that season. The roads, hollow 
and narrow, led up a steep bank to a table-land ; and from 
the overflowing of one of the gullies v?ith which this was 
intersected, the principal road was impassable a mile in 
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ofthefepde position: hence, to bring the columns off in 
as w-^n?ithout jostling, and if possible without beiim 
•> nuacked, required delicate management. ‘Knowing that 
the most direct ^ road was impassable, Wellington had 
directed the divisions by another road, longer" and ap- 
parently more difficult: this seemed such an extraordinary 
proceeding to some general officers, that after consulting 
together they deemed their commander unfit to conduct 
the army, and led their troops by what appeared to them 
the fittest line of retreat. Meanwhile Wellington, who 
had before daylight placed himself at an important point 
on his own road, waited impatiently for the arrival of the 
leading division until dawn, and then suspecting somethino- 
of what had happened, galloped to the other road, and 
found the would-be commanders stopped by that flood 
which his arrangements had been made to avoid. The 
insubordination and the danger to the whole army were 
a ike glaiing; yet the practical rebuke ivas so severe and 
well-timed, the humiliation was so complete and so deeply 
felt, that, with one proud sarcastic observation indicating 
contempt more than anger, he led back the troops and 
drew off all his forces safely. However, some confusion 
and great danger still* attended the operation ; for even on 
this road one water-gully was so deep that the Light Divi- 
sion, which covered the rear, could only pass it man by man 
over a felled tree. And it was fortunate that Soult, unable 
o feed his troops a day longer, stopped on the Huebra 
Avith his mam body, and only sent on some cavalry.’ 

Another lesson on judgment, drawn from the same 
retreat, is furnished by the historian. 

‘ Another notable thing was the discontent of the veteran 

troops with the arrangements of the staff officers. For the 
assembling of the^sick men at the place and time pre- 
scribed to form the convoys was punctually attended to 
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by the regimental officers ; not so by the othe. 
the commissaries who had charge to provide the m arete a 
transport: hence delay and great suffering to the siAq 
and the wearing out of the healthy men's strength by 
waiting with their packs on for the negligent. And when 
the Light Division was left on the right bank of the Tonnes 
to cover the passage at Alba, a prudent order that all 
baggage or other impediments should pass rapidly over 
the narrow bridge at that place without halting at all on 
the enemy’s side, was, by those charged with the execution, 
so rigorously interpreted as to deprive the Light Division 
of their ration-bullocks and flour-mules at the very 
m.oment of distribution ; and the tired soldiers, thus 
absurdly denied their food, had the further mortification 
to see a string of commissaries’ carts deliberately passing 
their post many hours afterwards. All regimental officers 
know that the anger and discontent thus created is one of 
the surest means of ruining the discipline of an army, and 
it is in these particulars that the value of a good and 
experienced staff is found.’ 

The power of delineating ground rapidly and correctly 
in a military sense, adds greatly to the value of a staff 
officer ; but it is evident that he may be aiT aMe and 
accurate draftsman, yet that his sketch may prove in- 
jurious rather than an assistance to his general, if he is 
wanting in that knowledge of ground, based on military 
principle>s, wliich confers the chief value on a military 
plan. One man will mark upon his work carefully aod 
very distinctly every accident such as broken ground, a 
low wall, a low hedge, a hollow way, which his militnry 
knowledge teaches him may be turned to account either 
in attack or defence; while another, in his ignorance, may 
altogether omit such features, trifling in themselves, as 
small matters of detail unworthy 5f particular attention. 
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^ ii- d etat-major est, dans nos temps inodernes- 

liutermediaire par lequel h general en chef commnnique 
avec larniee, I’agent qui met tout en action; charge a la 
tois de veiller sur radministration et sur les operations 
militaires, il descend dans les plus petits details, et s’assoeie 
aux plus hautes comhinaisons. Son caractere doux sans 
taablesse, conciliant avec dignity doit accueillir toutes les 
cemandes, peser .tons les droits, eneourag-er les timides, 
retemr dans les homes ceux que trop d’ardeur en ferait 
soitir. II doit eflfacer les preventions, calmer les irrita- 
hilites et unissant des interns rivaux, ne former qu\me 
seule famille d’hommes qn’exaltent tant de passions, et 
qui, touiours sur les confins de la vie et de la mort ne 
peuvent etre maintenus dans le devoir par les r^vles 
ordinaires qui r^issent ]a cite.’ ^ 

t ‘ A la frontiere,’ speaking of subordinate officers, ‘ses 
smns orgamsent les troupes et les corps d’armee ; de 
concert avec l intendance, il prepare les ressources pour la 
guerre, es approvisionnements gmeraux pour les combats 

P,n r if'®*?*'®’ “"“tious, les vivres, les hopitaux. 

cu hfT lame du general anime, &hanffe, rmmit tons ces 
corps,_toutes ces armes diverses, les pousse vers la borne 
hmt le pays : un pas de plus, c’est la gueme.’ 

All combat, I’infanterie se disperse en tirailleurs, pour 
leconnaitre et pmquer I’ennemi, s’allonge en coloLes 

positions, se developpe en 
hgues etendues pour embrasser le terrain et le couSr de 

oW rapide, pins mde 

defense atttnd ^ les cotes sans 

defense, attend 1 ennemi pour le surprendre, ou roule en 
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broyant dans la- plaine les bataillons renverses par son 
passage. L’artilleiir, actif, agile, audacieux, leiir j^rete a 
tons, tour a tour, pour I’attaque et pour la 'defense, le 
coiicours ou la protection dii boulet et de la nntraille. 
Qua fait rofficier d’etat-major ? Ses mains, il est vrai, 
sont vides de tropbees, sa levre n’est pas noircie par la 
poudre, Tarme qiii pend a son cote a presque constamment 
dormi dans le fourreau ; inais on Pa vu au point du jour, 
parmi les tirailleurs, crayonner ime rapide ebauclie des 
positions de Pennemi. On Pa vu, guidant les colonnes 
d’attaque, a travers les balles et la fumee, sur les points 
qiie la pensee du general avait donnes pour but a leurs 
efforts. On Pa vu immobile, servir a la fois de jalon pour 
marquer la ligne du combat et de point de mire aux coups 
ennemis. II a reparii a travers les charges de cavalerie ; il 
a place Pembuscade; c'est lui qui montrait le cbemiu dans 
ce detour par oil la retraite fut coupee a Pennemi vaincu.’ 

'*^Au camp, la nuit est venue; le silence succMe au 
tumulte, la lassitude et Pobscurite arretent la destruction, 
les troupes se reposeiit. La force dort, la pensee veille, le 
general et Petat-inajor travaillent: la, on compte les pertes 
du jour, on prepare les ressources du lendeniain ; 
recueille les bants faits de la journee et les nomsMe^beros 
qui seront proclames dernain ; un autre trace un plan pour 
servir de renseignement a Pbistoire ; celui-ci fait les details 
nombreux des ordres d’ensemble ; celui-Ia va commiiniquer 
de vive voix des instructions plus secretes, porter la sur- 
veillance du general dans les ambulances, dans 
inagasins, dans les distributions. Avant les premieres 
lueiirs du jour, distinguez-vous, aux clartes mourantes du 
bivouac, cet officier qui s’eloigne suivi de quelques cava- 
liers ? C’est un ofHcier d’etat-major ; il va chercber une 
communication dans la montagne, sender les goes de la 
riviere, interroger les profondeurs*d& la foret: a lui main- 
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appointment, to improve liimself in his profession, except 
the love of professional knowledge for its own sake. No 
advantage was held out as a reward to industry and talent. 
An ambitious and clever lad without aristocratic friends 
had no career before him in time of peace. His own 
exertions, however energetic, could in no way improve his 
position, or bring him in the eyes of the public honour 
or credit. He saw himself reduced to wait on the crawling- 
footsteps of promotion, which, if he had money, would 
arrive within a calculable time ; if he had none, might 
find him a greydiaired subaltern, a military vegetable, 
without zeal as without hope. The regulations for ad- 
mission to the Staff College have altered these conditions. 
They appeal to the ambition, to the self-reliance, to the 
pluck of all young officers; and it is precisely the am- 
bitious, the self-reliant, and the plucky (morally speaking 
— for there is no question of the physical pluck of a 
British ensign or cornet) who make the most valuable 
officers. Fifteen vacancies in the College eveiy year, 
competed for on the average by from forty to sixty candi- 
dates, afford a good scope for selection; and though only 
fifteen join the College yearly, the benefit to the public 
does not stop there ; for the unsuccessful candMafSs will 
have undoubtedly become more useful in their vocation, 
than if they had idled away their time as of old instead 
of preparing for a stiff examination. And it does un- 
doubtedly require a considerable amount of resolution and 
self-reliance for a youngster to offer himself at a com- 
petitive examination so severe as that for admission to the 
Staff College, when no force is put upon him to do so. In 
the preparation for that ordeal, too, how much strength of 
character is manifested by a lad who probably has not long- 
left school; how much self-denial, withdrawal from tempt- 
ing amusements, and self-discipline •generally, it supposes! 
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masters of tlie art of Avar forms the groundwork, and imbues 
the mind AA^ith principles, at the same time that it stores 
it AAuth real examples. These * principles they are taught 
to apply to the actual ground in different supposed cases ; 
and carefully prepared memoirs with illustrative plans are 
exacted from them, in Avhich every student reasons out his 
own original plan of action, descending into minute details, 
i and applying the branches of fortification and military 

i sketching, in which all are required to be proficient but 

which can only be considered as tools of the military art. 
These, Avith mathematics and languages, form the curri- 
culum ; and those AAdio desire it may study the natural and 
experimental sciences in addition. 

There always aauII be men, themselves averse to mental 
j exertion, to sneer at the aspirants for entrance into such 

] an institution and to endeavour to discredit its results. 

Their common argument is, that any examination test, 
particularly the competitive, really excludes the best men 
—the men of action — and foists mere bookAAmrms into the 
places they ought to fill, to the detriment of the service ; 
usually winding up AAuth the injunction to look at the 
Peninsular army under Wellington, Avhose staff Avas the 
best in the Avoiid and yet there Avere no competitive (Txami- 
, nations in his day. The Duke’s staff was indeed admirable 

■ at the end of the 'icur, but that AA^as after it had received 

; the best possible training during years of constant field 

service l)efore the enemy ; and there are many indications 
that for a long period the staff of the Peninsular army Avas 
> not immaculate, as is proved by some of the foregoing 

quotations. But our object should be to provide for the 
service of the country a body of sensible, manly, energetic, 
and instructed men, to take up the duties of the staff at 
the beginning of a Avar, with a probability that they will 
fulfil them Avorthily. To take a* broad ground, what is 
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claimed for military education is, that an officer, whatever 
may be his natural capacity, will be a more useful servant 
ot the State having improved his natural gifts by study 
and reflection, than if he had hidden his talent in a napkin 
to bring It out only at the critical moment when wanted 
tor use. Granted that there are men of such rare natural 
endowments that the opportunity and emergency will 
always manifest their practical superiority. Yet, it will 
not^ be contended that such men, however great their 
genius, could leap suddenly into as useful action without 
previous thought and training and vdthout military know- 
edge, as if they had assiduously studied their profession 
to be in readiness to profit by their opportunity when it 
should present itself. Such instances, too, are exceptional ; 
they are few and far between; and it will be found' 
moreover, that there is not an example of a really m-eat 
general who did not bring the results of study and'rSlec- 
tion to the aid of his natural parts. There have been 
p-eat generals, and there have been fortunate generals • 
but the great generals have not always been fortunate: and 
assuredly the fortunate generals have not been always 
great; for although usually fortune has attended on ^reat 
mep rneA:onverse-that greatness is the usual attribute 
of fortunate men — is very far from being the case. It is 
not pretended that study will make a dull man brilliant 
noi confer resolution and rapid decision on one who is 
timid and irresolute by nature; but the quick, the resolute 
the darinp deciding and acting rapidly, as is their nature’ 
will be all the more likely to decide and act correctly in 

proportion as they have studied the art they are called 
upon to practise. 

The following advice was written to a young officer by 
one, himself an example of the liighest military genius, 

* Genel-ai Sir Charles INTapier. 



who not only did not disdain incessant study of Ms profes- 
sion but thought it indispensable to success : — ^By reading, 
you will be distinguished; without it, abilities are of 
little use. A man may talk and write; but he cannot 
learn his profession without constant study to prepare 
especially for the higher ranks, because he there wants 
the knowledge and experience of others, improved by his 
own. But when in a post of responsibility, he has no 
time to read ; and if he comes to such a post with an 
empty skull, it is then too late to fill it, and he makes no 
figure. Thus man 3 ^ people fail to distinguish themselves 
and say they are unfortunate, which is untrue : their own 
previous idleness unfitted them to profit by fortune,’ 

Both Sir Charles Napier and his brother, the historian, 
in the intervals of active service, and after they had become 
lieutenant-colonels, joined the Staff School of the day at 
Farnham for the purposes of study. Sir Charles’s journals 
prove how incessant was his application from the beginning 
to the end of his military career. And the following 
extract of a letter, written h)^ one of Sir William’s brother- 
officers, gives an interesting description of the latter when 
serving as a young captain in the 43rd, age eighteen, under 
Sir John Moore, at Shorncliffe : ^ He was ever^e^^er to 
excel in all feats of activity, joining and competing with 
tlie soldiers in all their sports— leaping, running, swim- 
ming, &c. He was very fond of drawing, particularly the 
human figure, taking for his models the soldiers most 
remarkable for their strength and muscular figures. He 
read much at this time, surprising everyone by the accu- 
racy of his wonderful memory, particularly in what related 
to ancient history, military achievements, and the chivalry 
of romance and poetry. His admiration for Napoleon 
and his 
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To take a more promiuent example : no one can have read 
the despatches of our great Duke without having keen struck 
with dhe deep reflection and study he devoted to militarv 
imvell M civil subjects from an early age. It was thesaine 
also with that other great Duke, Marlborough- as oi-eat 
and as fortunate a soldier; and, indeed, withdl men who 

tv 1- ■ 1 a hij^h military renown. He 

who IS by nature a man of action and resource, active 
enterprising, hardy, yet wanting in the intellectual faculty 
which drives its possessor like a goad to acquire all possibfe 
knowledge may make a distinguished figure on a limited 
field ; but he can trust himself no farther than he actuallv 
sees and his true field of action must always remain 
limited.^ Such men are the tools, invaluable tools cer- 
teinly, in the hands of the Marlboroughs, Wellingtons, 
Napiers; but they can rarely become more than this with 
advantage to the country they serve. 

Young officers should, therefore, be on their guard 
apinst being influenced by the ridicule which dull and 
stupid,_and in general much older men than they, whose 
object IS to keep others as ignorant as themselves, attempt 
to cast on what they call the new-fangled system of educL 
ion aSd tests. They should learn to believe that without 
professional knowledge an oflScer is positively not respect- 
able; and that yery description of knowledge and acquire- 
ments will add both to his usefulness, and to the estimation 

in which he will be held by all men of sense and richt 
leelinp'. * 

. o ■ ■ ■ 

It IS, however, vain to expect that either in England or 
elsewhere any system can be devised which will invariably 
give the highest places to the best deserving. In EnMand 
as in other countries, birth, connection, wealth, political’ 
power, wi 1 alwaysohave their influence on public appoint- 
ments so long as human nature remains the same But ' 
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in England this influence, which is abstractedly a corrupt 
influence, is far less injurious than in such a country as 
America, because England is essentially an aristocracy ythe 
members of which are, as a general rule, the best, the most 
intelligent, the hardiest, the most active, enduring, enter- 
prising and daring, of the general community. Who but a 
young Englishman would voluntarily subject himself to the 
severe discipline that is involved in the training for a boat 
or foot race ? Who else for love of sport would walk knee- 
deep in heather for twelve hours under an August sun? 
Who else would ride all day after a fox in England, or 
a pig in India ? AIL these things he does because he is 
goaded to it by the spirit within. These bodily exercises 
are the safety-valve for the escape of Ms superfluous 
energy ; but they also react on the character, and in spite 
of Mr. Phillimore’s illiberal statement, that the aristo- 
cracy of the day ^ make the employment of grooms, game- 
keepers, watermen, and drill-sergeants the serious and 
almost the sole objects of their children’s education,’ it is 
the English games and sports whigh keep up the national 
superiority, and prevent our youth in* time of peace from 
degenerating into the contemptible of the Boule- 

vard and the Corso. In the term aristocracy, all^oigentle 
birth are of course included ; the youth meet at the same 
schools, acquire the same habits, have the same standard 
of manners and feeling; and an English gentleman recog- 
nises no superior in caste, although he pays reverence to 
the distinctions of rank and the powers that be, as ordained 
by Providence. Those distinctions of rank have, however, 
inevitably great influence on the distribution of political 
power, and of public appointments generally. Many a 
man in England has, by means of the early start in public 
life which his family connection ^has ^ven him, become 
a minister of state which he could never have hoped to 
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become without that advantage, and to the exclusion of 
hundreds more able than himself. The difficulty in these 
matters is to set your hand on the best man, secure of 
having found him — an impossibility before trial! How 
many reputations have dissolved like the fairy cobwebs of 
early morning when exposed to the sun of opportunity 
and trial I In the young man of birth and influence who 
has commended himself by industry and respectable talent, 
you have at any rate a tangible something you know to be 
good, though you may be sensible at the same time that 
it is not 

It is, therefox*e, certain that in aristocratic England the 
influence of birth and wealth will always have their weight 
in determining the distribution of public employments; 
and, indeed, it is not desirable that it should be otherwise. 
Arguing on the principle of statistics, we may feel sure 
that, on the whole, those appointments which are conferred 
on young men of high birth will be worthily filled. There 
is much truth in the fine old French motto JSfohlesse oblige ; 
and when it is remembered how many of these, endowed 
with every gift of nature and fortune, thought shame to 
remain at ease in England while her armies were fight- 
ing in the Peninsula and Crimea, and, putting their lives 
in their hand, sought the foremost post of danger ; it is 
calculated to inspire an affectionate admiration for a class 
of men who, without thought or calculation, imperilled so 
much more than the mass of their countrymen. It may 
be said, ^ A man’s life is a man’s life, and the lives of two 
men are of equal ^ value.’ Ay ! if they would only think 
so ; but they do not I One man is tired of life ; another 
with every faculty of enjoyment in fullest vigour, and with 
all the appliances of fortune. What comparison can there be 
between these two* quoad the motives of self-preservation ? 

So far as regards the army, staff appointments which 
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may be called the prizes of the profession, were until 
ately looked upon as the patrimony of the rich and 
highly connected : birth and station arrogated/therefore 
more than their- due share of influence, and no precaution 
was taken against inefficiency. But a change has taken 
place. A certain number of staff appointments are now 
set apart as the heritage of the best men, whose merit is 
determined by the result of two examinations — one for 
entrance to the Staff School, the other on departure from 
It. The remainder are still conferred by patronage ; but 
even these are subjected to a test examination sufficient to 
provide against incompetency. And this system of com- 
promise is probably as good in its practical operation as 
any that could be devised. 

A bona-fide system of advancement in the army on the 
ground of merit alone, which shall always insure the 
selection of the best men, must remain for reformers a 
pleasing dream, and is, indeed, an impossibility under any 
human institutions. It may be most nearly approached 
under the government of a strong and sagacious despot, 
because, not being open to the political or family influence 
which IS brought to bear on a constitutional minister on 
behalf of this or that candidate, and his personSftafety 
being mvolved in the efficiency of his army, it is his 
interest to insure that all important employments shall be 
filled by the very best men. 
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CHAPTER VL 

ON THE OCCUPATION AND DEFENCE OF A MILITARY 
POvSITION. 

I F a general had simply to explore the theatre of war^ 
and to choose for himself that position which, with 
reference to his total force and to the relative proportions 
of the three arms composing it, would be the most advan- 
tageous possible for defence, his task would be easy. But 
it is evident that his choice must be limited by the object 
he proposes to himself to accomplish during the campaign, 
or, in other words, by his line of operations, as well as by 
the possible counter-movements of the enemy. He must, 
therefore, make the best of those positions which offer 
themselves within the zone of the country comprising the 
operations of the contending armies. 

A position may be occupied either for the purpose of 
directly barring an enemy’s advance to any point threatened 
by him — and this may be called a purely defensive posi- 
tion; or for the purpose of indirectly influencing his move- 
ments by threatening, from a flank, his line of advance or 
retreat — and this may be termed a manoeuvring position ; 
but it is necessary, in the last case as in the first, that 
your own line of retreat should be at the same time secure, 
for otherwise the enemy would have the power of causing 
you the same damage it is your object to inflict upon him. 
Observing the above. condition, the occupation of such a 
position as last supposed will oblige the enemy to turn 
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aside to dislodge you before be can safely pursue Ms ulti- 
mate object Or your relative situations may be reversed; 
you may be called upon to attack bim in cbosen positions 
of tbe above nature, and you must make the best of the 
ground actually in bis front. There is doubtless an 
effectual way, if circumstances permit you to employ it, 
to compel bim to abandon bis position without fighting, by 
threatening bis line of retreat. But that object would be 
attempted by a strategical movement; and the subject of 
this chapter is purely tactical and is limited to defensive 
action. 

Bearing in mind the above remarks, the following re- 
quirements of a military position are here enumerated, 
without expecting that all, or indeed many of them, can 
often be combined on the actual ground occupied by an 
army. All that can be done is to combine as many as 
possible in your favour. 

1. The ground should be favourable to the action of 
that arm in which you may happen to have a decided pre- 
ponderance. 

For infantry, high, the approaches ^thereto being steep 
and broken ; 

For artiller}^, elevated ground, having a loilg^'entle 
slope towards the enemy, open, and of firm surface ; 

For cavalry, smooth and firm ground, unimpeded by 
enclosures. 

Where a position combines the above descriptions of 
ground, it is self-evident that the different arms should be 
posted at those parts which are the most favourable to 
their effective action. 

Hitherto, the best recognised proportions have been : 

Artillery, four guns for every thousand men of the other 
two arms combined ; ® 

Cavalry, one-fourth or fifth of the* infantry. 
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Eecent changes in artillery science have altered these 
proportions^ raising the number of guns, and diminishing 
the troopers in relation to the infantry of an army. 

2. A position should have a decided command and open 
view over the ground by which the enemy must advance, 
and should not be commanded by any heights unoccupied 
by you, wdthin artillery range. 

It is evident that with the present range of field guns, 
the last part of the rule will often be difficult, even im- 
possible of fulfilment. 

3. A position should be such that the flanks of an army 
shall find strong protection from the natural features of 
the ground. 

4. The roads by which an army must retreat, if de- 
feated, must be as numerous and easy as possible, and 
should be well covered and protected bv the position. 

5. Every position should afford easy communication 
along the rear between the several parts of the line of 
battle. 

Of the above rules a general may be able to combine 
several in his favour, or all by rare good fortune^ It is 
well if he should do so •, if not, he must make the best of 
actuafti^cumstances, and the want of natural advantages 
of. ground must be supplied where possible by means of 
the spade and pick. But the fourth rule above given 
should be considered arbitrary, and its requirements ful- 
filled before venturing to accept battle; and this, not 
because victory is not possible withoxit observing it, but on 
account of the total destruction which might be caused by 
its neglect to a defeated army. 


On Lines of Retreat 

The line of retreat of an army must always be the 
shortest possible line by which it communicates with its 
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immediate base of operations, whether that base consist of 
the frontier of its own country, or of a fortified town or 
intrenched position. Its base should always be some place 
where it feels secure of finding support and safety when 
compelled to fall back before a superior or victorious 
enemy. If an army defeated in a battle be compelled to 
adopt a circuitous line of retreat in consequence of the 
enemy having gained possession of that which is the 
shortest and most direct, the latter will be able to antici- 
pate the army at the point where the circuitous line ioins 
the direct line, and cut it off from its base. It was the 
circuitous line of retreat from Moscow, which the ravao-ed 
and exhausted condition of the country on the direct line 
induced Napoleon^ at first to adopt, that enabled the 
Eussians to anticipate him at various important points 
along the direct line which he was afterwards compelled 
to recover, and was a principal cause of the frightful losses 
of the French army in that operation. 

It is therefore desirable to have as many roads as 
possible leading from a military position dii-ectly towards 
the base of the army which occupies it. And especial 
care must be taken that these roads are free from the 
encumbi-ance of trains or baggage within the diat^rSbe of a 
full day 3 march. The French suffered unnecessary loss 
from a neglect of this precaution in their retreat from the 
field of Eamillies. The roads, even close up to the rear of 
the army, were impeded by baggage-wagons, so that the 
infantry and cavalry became entangled among them, and 
the guns could make no passage at all; the retreat became 
a rout, and the whole of the French artillery and baggao-e 
was captured. It was from a like cause that the Fremdi 
army came so near being utterly destroyed at Vittoria : 
all the roads in rear were completely blocked up with the 
encumbrances of the - - - - 
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by the court of Joseph, and by the crowds of fugitives from 
Madirid who accompanied him. Napier’s description of the 
scene will bestenforce the necessity of observing tins maxim. 

‘ Many guns were taken as the army advanced, and at 
six o’clock the French reached the last defensible height, 
one mile in front of Vittoria. Behind them was the plain 
in which the city stood; and beyond the city, thousands of 
carriages and animals and non-combatants, men, women, 
and children, were crowding together in all the madness of 
terror ; and, as the English shot went booming over-head, 
the vast crowd started and swerved with a convulsive 
movement, while a dull and horrid sound of distress arose: 
but there was no hope, no stay, for army or multitude. It 

was the wreck of a nation Thus ended the battle 

of Vittoria ; the French escaped, indeed, -svith compara- 
tively little loss of men; but, to use Gazan’s rvords, “they 
lost all their equipages, all their guns, all their treasure, 
all their stores, all their papers, so that no man could prove 
how much pay was due to him ; generals and subordinate 
officers alike were reduced to the clothes on their backs, 
and most of them ■g'ere barefooted.” The trophies were 
innumerable. The French carried off but two pieces of 


artillers&ifrom the battle. Jourdan’s baton of command. 


stand of colours, one hundred and forty-three brass pieces — 
one hundred of which had been used in the fight— all the 
pares and depots from Madrid, Valladolid, and Burgos; 
carriages, ammunition, treasure, everything fell into the 
hands of the victors.’ 

The most favourable direction for a line of retreat is 
one which runs perpendicularly to the rear of a position, 
because it is then the most effectually covered by the line 
of battle ; and it is evident that a line leading to the rear 
of the centi-e is better covered than one which leads to the 
rear from either flank. ^ ' 
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An unfavourable direction is one which runs parallel to 
the general front of an army, or, in other words, which 
runs to either flank in the prolongation of the general 
front, because at whatever point the enemy may succeed 
in piercing the defensive line, he obtains possession of it 
An army, moreover, with such a line of retreat may easily 
be compelled to abandon its position without fighting, as 
a very slight flank movement on the part of the enemy 
threatens it at once. Wellington’s position at Vimiero 
had this defect 

The most unfavourable direction possible for a line of 
retreat is one which leads to the front of any position 
occupied by an army, because, such a direction is completely 
uncovered to the enemy. At Salamanca, Wellington’s 
second position had this defect His line of retreat was 
by the Ciudad Kodrigo 
road, shown by the 
dotted line c d; the 
French advance was 
by the dotted line ef; ^ 

and if they had formed ’ X 


right resting on the hill called the French Arajii^^s, 
English army could not have moved off* safely hy the 
line 0 cZ, except by night. But an attacking force is 
much concerned for the safety of its retreat as one which 
is on the defensive ; and in this case Marmont’s 
tuosity and eagerness to seize on Wellington’s line of 
retreat e dy beteayed him into the fatal error of making 
a flank march across the front of the allied army, and of 
exposing his own line e /. 

It follows as a corollary to the foregoing remarks, that 
you should not occupy any position havimg a defile in rear 
through which your army must fetreat if defeated. A 
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skilful enemy must always have you at his mercy; if he 
oveitake your army while in the act of passing the defile, 
lie may wait to attack until one half of your troops 
being committed in the pass, he can direct the whole of 
bis force against the remaining half. An unfordal)le river 
in rear of a position is equally dangerous, unless you 
have previously provided so many bridges that the march 
of your retreating columns shall not be checked. It must 
be remembered that any passage becomes a defile if it is 
so contracted that troops moving through it are unable to 
assume an effective formation for defence. Thus one 
bridge will constitute a defile where a given force will be 
cramped and its movements delayed, whereas the same 
force moving in several columns over several bridges will 
suffer no inconvenience. 

But if obliged to fight a pursuing enemy at the entrance 
of a defile, or with your back to a river over which you 
may possess only one bridge, the danger wdll be lessened 
by the previous construction of a tete de ^ont^ or of works 
similar in principle, to protect the entrance to the defile. 

On the Communications of a Battle-field. 

Thts^vile, No. 5, which enjoins on a general to provide 
rapid and easy communication between the several parts 
of his line, is of the greatest importance, and there should 
be no excuse but that of want of time for its non-fulfib 
ment. The whole secret of war consists in being superior 
to the enemy at the point of collision. It has been by 
skilful tactical arrangements directed to this end, that able 
generals have sometimes defeated the greatly superior forces 
opposed to them ; and rapid communication between the 
different bodies of troops under their command, was the 
means by which they wmrked. In technical language, they 
operated on interior lines ; that is to say, their combina- 
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tions were such as to enable them to concentrate at any 
given point, whether strategically on the theatre of war 
or tactically on a field of battle, more rapidly than the 
enemy could there concentrate. 

In military opeiatioiis tvnw is everything; it is the most 
valuable of all allies if in your favour, or the most dano-er- 
ous of enemies if against you. It avails nothing to have a 
superior force on a field of battle, if a general do not so 
handle his troops as to be superior to the enemy at the 
point where the issue is to be decided. It seems easy in 
meditating the scheme of a battle to say, if the enemy 
threaten such or such a point by a sudden movement, I 
will send so many bcdtcdions to reinforce it. But the 
time the reinforcing battalions will take to reach any point 
required, must be the principal element in the calculation. 
That time, too, must be estimated, not by distance only, 
but by the nature of the ground the troops must pass over 
and the obstacles they would have to surmount. If that 
time be not estimated correctly, they may not arrive until 
after the defeat of the troops they were sent to support ; 
in which case, although they may be too late by only a few 
moments, they will find the event already decided, and 
themselves exposed to be attacked and beaten bjfeS, supe- 
rior and victorious enemy. 

The first care of a general should therefore be to provide 
good communication between the several parts of his own 
line, at the same time that he spares no pains to create 
obstacles in the way of an enemy advancing to attack him. 
If woods or enclosures exist which would impede the 
lateral movement of his troops along the rear of the line, 
paths must be made through the first, and the last must be 
levelled. If we suppose a stream or ravine to intersect 
his position at right angles, it should fee spanned with as 
many bridges as would enable troops and guns to pass 
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from one side to the other as freely as if no such feature 
existed. 

It would evidently be a gi'eat advantage to the defenders 
of a position, if the enemy, in advancing to attack it, 
found his line separated into two parts by some obstacle 
which would forbid communication between those separated 
parts and which yet did not impede communication be- 
tween the different parts of the defensive position. 

As an example, let it be supposed that you occupy a posi- 
tion, A n, which is cut transversely by a stream, c fi, over 
. which there are no bridges 

1 \ and which is un fordable. By 

cW throwing bridges at c, the 

A . — ^ passage of your troops and 

/ ( guns from one side to the 

j \ other may be made as easy 

^ } as if no such obstacle existed. 

R I ( The enemy 5 on the other hand, 

ill advancing to attack will 
be cut in two ; and here you will have an oiiportimity of 
assuming the offensive with great advantage. By means of 
the bridges, you may concentrate a superior force to over- 
whelm"r2Te weaker of his separated portions on one side of 
the stream, while you hold the other in check on the other 
side of the stream until your success against the first 
portion shall enable you to return to overwhelm the re- 
mainder. Where time admits, it will always he prudent so 
to strengthen your general line by judiciously-constructed 
intrenchments, that you may be able to hold either side 
of the stream for a time with a much smaller force than 
that which would be employed to attack it. 

If the enemy, instead of dividing his army, should, by 
means of bridges Constructed at some distance from your 
position, operate with his whole force on one side of the 
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stream, you liave the option of either opposing him on 
that side with your united army, or of drawing it entirely 
to the other side, thereby offering a new front covered by 
the river. Such a proceeding on your part, however, would 
be only admissible in the case where your line of retreat 
lies on that side of the river which you occupy. But a 
like consideration must rule the movements of the enemy: 
it is evident that he could not safely transfer his force to 
one side of the stream, if his line of retreat, lying on the 
other side, was thereby laid open to you. 

Of the same nature in principle as the foregoing ex- 
ample, would be a lake or marsh covering part of your 
front. The lake in this case forms a certain portion of 
your line of defence. You may leave that part to guard 
itself, so as to be stronger for the defence of those parts 
which are open to attack. But the enemy in advancing 
will be separated by the lake; to reinforce one of the 
separated portions from the other, he must make a long 
detour, at the expense of time which may be employed 
by you to beat the troops in your front before his rein- 
forcements can arrive to their aicf. The march of your 
own troops being unimpeded in rear of the lake, you can 
always he stronger than the enemy on the side which 
you may choose to take the offensive. You operate, in fact, 
on interior lines ; the enemy, on exterior. 



Should other circumstances render it desirable, your line 
might be safely established as far forward as the dotted 
line a Z) : by so doing, however, you relinquish the advan- 
tages of communication possessed by «5he first supposed 
line A B, as it is evident that the* two armies are in the 
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last supposed case on equal terms iii that 'u^espec^ 
ing an equal detour to make before the one side of the 
lake can be reached from the other. It is also clear that 
it would be dangerous to establish your line in a more 
forward position than a h, because every foot in advance 
must shorten the enemy’s lateral communications^ and 
render your own more difficult. 

The tollowing examples serve to illustrate these remarks. 
When Wellington was besieging the forts of Salamanca, 
he occupied a position, ab, with Ms right resting on the 
Tonnes, and having the fords of Santa Marta, c, imme- 
diately in rear of his right, with another ford, cZ, in front 
of his right, the possession of which last he secured by an 
advanced body of troops. 

Marmont was in his front with a force about equal, 

occupying a position, 

, E F, his left resting on 
the Tonnes at the ford 
of Huerta, g. The 
object of the French 
general was to suc- 
cour the besieged forts 
of Salamanca; that of 
the English commander 
was to prevent him. 
The latter sent a body 
of heavy cavalry across 
the river by the ford 
e, wuth orders to watch the enemy’s ford g. 

Wfollington’s position being too strong to be forced, 
Marmont sent 12,000 infantry, 20 guns, and a body of 
light cavalry across the ford g, to endeavour to open a 
communication wfth the besieged forts by the left bank of 
the river. 
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Wellmgton’s counter-move was to detach Greneral Graham 
Yvitli two divisions and 18 guns across the Tonnes at to 
oppose the advance of the French on that side. These 
formed in order of battle at and Wellington at the 
same time closed his line towards the river. The general 
positions of the French and English after these movements 
are represented respectively by e f k and A b H, and 
afford a perfect illustration of the foregoing remarks vith 
reference to the separation of two hostile armies^ each into 
two parts, b}?' a river. 

Wellington, standing on the defensive, had a short and 
easy communication between the two sides of the river by 
the fords c and while Marmont, in advancing a portion 
of his force by the left bank, lengthened at every step its 
communication with the rest of his army on the right 
bank. The English general could evidently by means of 
his fords assemble an overwhelming force to oppose the 
French detachment on the left bank, while he could act 
against its flank or rear by means of the ford cl, Mar- 
mont however did not give him the opportunity, for per- 
ceiving his error in time he recalled his troops from the 
left bank to their original position. 

Another example from the operations around j*?ayonne 
in December 1813 

Soult’s army was extended on both sides of the Nive, 
covering the intrenched camp of Bayonne. He had a 
good stone bridge within the town, by means of which 
he could pass rapidly and securely to either side of 
the river at pleasure. The French general position 
is represented by A b. After the passage of the Mve, 
the English army was divided by that river. Hill’s 
corps, 14,000 men with 14 guns, was on the right bank 
at D. The remainder of the army, on the left bank at o, 
consisted of 35,000 men and 24* guns. The shortest 
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communication between these two bodies was 
bridge of Ustaritz, several miles in rear of c. 

jii>orTB Soult availed Mmself 

of Ms bridge and central 
position to concentrate 
nearly 6 O 5 OOO men of all 
arms on tlie left bank of 
the Nive, and attacked 
Wellington on that side> 
whose divisions were 
moreover scattered, on 
the 10 th, and again on 
the 11th and 12th. The 
British, however, held their ground. Wellington had 
meanwhile caused a boat-biidge to he constructed at /i, 
to shorten the communication with Hill ; but a storm 
carried away this bridge in the night of the 12 th, and on 
the morning of the 13th Hill’s weak force was assailed by 
35,000 French, whom Soult had concentrated against him 
on that side of the Niv^, by passing them through Bayonne 
after their retreat from the combats of the three preceding 
days on the left bank. From half-past eight in the morning 
until noon. Hill, entirely cut off from all communication 
with the main body of the army, had to make head against 
this overwhelming force; but at the last-named hour the 
re-establishment of the bridge h having been completed, the 
divisions from the other side commenced arriving, and the 
French retreated. 

The communications of a hattle-iield have not reference 
alone to lateral movements ; they comprise likewise all the 
approaches to a position both from the front and the rear. 
The latter have been already remarked upon under the 
head of Lines of Retreat i the former remain now to be 
considered. 
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It_ is evident that the defensive commander sbonlrl 
provide, that ivhile his own communications to the ^ 0 ^ 
to the rear, and laterally, are perfectly free the •’ 

approach to the position, and the lateral communie!«^ " 
^ between his columns of attack dm-ing that approach tall 
be as much as possible impeded. " 

The approaches to any position from the frmif -a i 
an fuLy 

To impede him, advantage must be taken of everTaet 
dent of ground in your front. You will for this nn 
intrench isolated hills or any strong buildinotand ot 
^py e edges of any small woods or other '^enclosures 

s^ll t before hTcan 

‘ — J ventuie to attack the main position behind them 

or he must leave a force in their front to ma7k thetl t 
foi ce superior to that with which they are held 

if Sf ^ ^ f advantage to the defenders of a position 

if the giound over which an enemy must pass to aHc i’ 

Zrt® “l" ‘Kougl bis 

that of should bo btokm bj oncloaulror 

di&cult ground of any sort. For if the enemy march in 
ense columns by the avenues left between thosLbstacles 

If, on the other hand, to avoid this danger he adUce in 

line, his array must inevitably be seriously broken by the 

tacles, creating a confusion which it will take consider 
able time to remedy. consiuer- 

Similarly, the existence of a river which fho 
must pass to attack a position, within artUieij janoe eZi 
though It n,ay bo oworjwhote fordablo, wi5 T 
nemy s array and oiposo him to loss from the onus of 
the dofonders; for th. banks on ono side or ZX 
ja ® Precipitous, or rocks and holes *in the river-bed 
occur, w ich will cause the 'troops to break their 
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o^er of maich in line, and to crowd towards those spots 
where the passage is most easy. r 

The two last paragraphs find an exact illustration in the 
adrance of the English army to attack the position of the 
Alma. The troops, marching in line to avoid the fire of 
the Russian guns, found their progress impeded by a 
labynnth of houses, gardens, and enclosures, which caused 
g eat confusion; and after these were passed there was 
the Alma river still to ford with its uneven bed and 
precipitous banks.* 

On Tactical Points, 

All points strengthened and occupied in advance of 
your line for the purpose of strengthening your position, 
or of impeding the approach of the enemy, are called 
technically tachcal pomts, and their advantage consists in 

this: aat the enemy cannot neglect these points, because 

they would cut the communication between' his advancing 
columns; they would harass the flanks of those columns 
in their advance, an^ impede their retreat if repulsed 
from the mam position. He must therefore attack them. 

If able to be quickly and securely reinforced from your 
line, aiTfchey ought to be, he finds himself engaged in a 
serious combat, unforeseen and unexpected, which Langes 
hm plans, at a point distant from his own supports, whL 
his success wou^Id only be injurious to you in a secondary 
degree, and where you have an opportunity of inflicting 
a serious loss upon him. ^ 

The tactical points in front of your position are of the 
same nature in principle as fortified places occupied bv 
your troops on the theatre of war; they strengthen your owi 
hue of operations, while they weaken that of thLnemy. 

See tJie Satth of the Alma, on page 238. 
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The tactical points which cover the front of o 
analogous to fortresses coeeriuo a. straw A”®*™ “re 
army ; u-iich the enemy musteittortf “ 

superior force before he »' -‘-alt rvith . 

strategical position. If heneo-lected to ) ” ^Ppaach your 

• sallying- from the fortress^^l^ fnttwiw "“’T- 

obliged to fall back. -^danger his retreat if 

The tactical points which trr.,-, 
posts strengthen, then, the Le of maTc 
troops who leave their position to attack he efemrTr 

form so many supports to your colnmn^ .r TT’ 

these should be repulsed thev S ? of attack; and if 

enemy’s columns in pur^f if "T 

your own in retreat. ’ ^^%“g-points for 

from a?”ropaTion\f/“m otherwise 

posts,!. is.bsXw es“«S'“whTf%°' r"" “‘’’““■i 

that you should prevent the enemy tm ^ A position * 
which are na.urfily srteng in^X W ““hfn“" TX 
range— such as hills, vilko-eoi cnr.i * ™ musketry 

cover of which he could frT- ™ods — under 

from which he could ineor^ eolumns of attack, and 
his fire. -ncommode yom- main posieion by 

»‘Xd p„!rofrsti“ T“* • 

about forty yar-ds in front X.he oritr.rw" 

poritron, and completely coyered the 

allied army, from which also it could rccA- ^ 

ih.H.ng;rsx:r:sro“iTifV“^^ 

have been in S“Xat« df “t.“- 
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wifem towards those spots 

•wheie the passage is most easy. ^ 

■J^ZeZ If illustration in the 

f.].« p . i^iarching in line to avoid the fire of 

precipitous banks.* “ 

On Tactical Points, 

vo.^'LrS’t ““ of 

join line for the purpose of strengthening your position 
or of impedmg the app,„„h „f the enejy, are odled 

JSe 2thf““' “““fo i« 

H rbi?f T '’°M r ““ ““''“o attack them 

If able to be quickly and securely reinforced from wf r 

Ime, a«hey ought to be, he finds'^ 

V!’ ''“'1 ^ orlnZ 

his plans, at a point distant from his own supports wh^A 

Lzrro7whi°°'^ '’h *" “ * “““■’“■y 

The tactical points in front of your position are of the 
same nature in principle as fortified pLes occupied W 

your troope ou the theatre of they ieegthen X 0 ,™ 

me of operatiot^ while they weaken that of the enemy. 

battle of the Alma. c\r\ 
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Tile tactical points whicit cover the front of n 
analogous to fortresses covering the strategicllVronnf^^^ 
army_; which the enemy must either take or mask with''' 

. superior force before he can venture +e o a 

strategical position. If he neglected to do so 
• sallying- from the fortresses^wouM fnWpt mfrT’ 
and reinforcements, and would endooo-Ar^K* ^ 
obliged to fall back. if 

Tlie tactical points which -vrAii Ti-»n 

post, .trengtben, then, tie 

toops ^h„ lea„ their poeitien attack the ehLr^hr 
form so many supports to your columns of TT 
these should be repulsed tbe^ of attack; and if 

from thf occuprion'afd'^mSSeCc^ 

which ai-e naturflly strong in'Z 
range-such as hills, villles 

cover of which he could fn^ ’u- woods — under 

fromwhich he coX inc^^^^^^^ <^ol^^-ns of attack, and 

his fire. mcommode your main position by 

p„!t“7ztr“ 

about fort, A i, :ftI:-„“ 7 “ “1 
position, and completely covered the J! J'aterloo 

allW orn.,, from^hkh Xt. co 

remforcements in perfAr.+ -r. . ^ receive constant 

by the gmns from the un flanks were swept 

of hoIdXXototer r “ aapabfe 

CiliX bad 

bare been in £”dSt '^a-bt wonid 
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In, general terms, eYery feature of ground where an 
enemy might find cover within musket-shot of the front of 
a position should be occupied by the defenders. The 
necessary conditions w^hich apply to these, as to all tactical 
points, are that they shall be flanked by the fire of the 
guns in rear which 'should if possible cross in front of 
them, and that they shall be capable of being quickly and 
securely reinforced. 

If a village exist in front of your line which from any 
cause you do not occupy, or which having’ once occupied 
you may be compelled to abandon, it should be set on fire. 
The continuity of the enemy’s attacking columns will he 
thereby broken, and his advance rendered more difficult. 
The same applies to any collection of buildings. 

At the battle of the Alma, the firing by the Eiissians 
of the village of Bourliouk and the neighbouring’ houses, 
broke the continuity of the English line in advancing, and 
was productive of very serious confusion. 

The teim tcLcticctl is not confined to posts which 
may be occupied in^ front of a line of battle. Points 
there are also, occurring in the actual line of battle or 
main position, on which that term is bestowed. The 
centre of every military position are among 
these, on account of the great importance of their preserva- 
tion to the general defence. These are invariable ; others 
are accidental, that is to say, they vary with the actual 
ground, and they may be defined in general terms as any 
points, the possession of which by the enemy, if he succeed 
in cariying them, would seriously endanger the general 
defence of the position, or the safety of the army in its 
retreat. 

Hence it follows that any rising ground occurring in a 
position which cJOmmands the remainder, comes under this 
denomination. " " 
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Also, those parts of the line eoTering the roads by which 
an army must retreat; because if the enemy sucied in 
piercing those parts of the line, he will obtain .possession 
of those roads and the retreat of the army will L cut off 
All points, therefore, being of the nature of those above 
described, shoiild receive your first care when called upon 
to occupy a defensive position. If not already stron^bv 
nature, they must be made so artificially. It needs only 
to^ask the question, mat of the vosition should r 
select for attach if held by the enemy f to obtain a “nldf 

to the discovery of the points referred to 

The term deciswe is technically applied to those tactical 
points, the possession and maintenance of which bv the 

a defend™ force to ItZ t 
position, or would entail its defeat. 

The ‘ fatal hill ’ on Beresford’s right at Albuera, which 
was the scene of such changing fortune and of so oreat 
slaughter during the battle, m^iy be instanced as a de^she 

vera. It may be remarked, that ^y point in a line of 
battle may become a decisive tactical point by the result - 
that IS to say, at whatever part an enemy ma/obtain such 
a success as determines the ultimate issue, therT is tht 

centie was near becommg the decisive point; for if the 
renc could have maintained the advantage they there 
won victory must have been theirs. In%repTrit a 

lose points ?Rhich, on account of natural or accidental 
circumstances, are likely to become decisive. 

The defile which covered the French left at Vittoria was 
an important tactical point; because if it had been success- 
fully defended, Wellington could not ha^e attacked their 
aimy on the left flank, and rolled'it back, as it were, on 
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be decisive tactical point of that field was 
•iaga, which covered the 
retreat, and which 
—-because if those 
would have obtained 
retreat, and at least two- 


ai, me nriages or Gramara and Ar 
French right flank and their line of 
were so gallantly defended by Eeille,- 
bridges had been cai-ried, the British 
possession of the French line of 
thirds of their army would have been cut off. 

Where a position is covered in front by a r: 
only to be traversed by naeans of bridges or ( 


pxoceeumg would be to destroy the existing passages over 
those obstacles ; but this would be to misconceive the true 
spin 0 a efexxsive action, which consists in opposing a 
rm e ence to the^ attempts of the enemy along your 
ront, while you retain the power, and watch for the occa- 
^on of vigorously assuming the offensive in your turn. 
JNon, by breaking down the bridges and destroying the 
causeways over a river or marsh covering the front of a 
position, although you may render it very difficult for the 
enemy to reach you, you at the same time debar yourself 
from all power of injuring him. Safety may be yours ; but 
VIC ich is the object of every general, you could 

never, a^ieve by such a course. The true secre/of a good 
defensive position, is to cover the front with what will be 
impeffiments to the attacking force, though not to the 
defenders; to strew the path of your enemy ivith obstacles, 
lie you remove them from your own. In this view, 

" ""f causeways only which would particularly 
acihtate offensive action on your part should be preserved, 
care eing taken so to protect them by works, and to con- 
centrate upon them such a fire, as to render any attempt 
to capture them by the enemy highly difficult and danger- 

ftvn advanced posts of the most 

favourable description, defiles where a small forc« 
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arrest a large one. If the enemy persist in attempting to 
capture them, he will be obliged to employ a large force 
for the purpose, and thereby to engage in a serious 
struggle at a distance from his ultimate object. Preciselv 
the same reasoning applies to all defiles through which an 
enemy must pass to attack you; the roads through these 
must be effectually destroyed, or only intrenched, accord- 
ing as It may appear more advantageous to shut them up 
completely, or to keep them uninjured with a view to 
employing them ofifensivelj. 

The description of the battle of Yittoria, which will 
be found further on,* affords a good illustration of the 
remarks contained in the foregoing paragraph. 

It has been laid- down as one of the peculiarities of a 
good .defensive position, that it should have a complete 
command and open view over the ground by which an 
enemy must advance. This is, however, very frequently 
not the case. Hills or woods may exist in front, under 
cover of which the whole or a part of the hostile army 
may approach your position. Wh^re these are within the 
sphere of defensive occupation by your troops, they simply 
come under the head of tactical points. When beyond 
that sphere and within reasonable distance, •all such 
eatures should be occupied for observation i that is, the 
outposts of the defensive army should extend to such 
p aces, so that it would be impossible for a hostile force to 

approach under cover of those features without beino' 
detected. ^ 

Take the ease of a position three miles long, occupied 
ky an army, A. In front of the right, and within ten 
minutes march of the right flank of A, is a hill unoccupied 
by that army as a post of observation. Behind that hill 
tiie enemy, B, has, without bein^ olfterved, assembled 

* See page 104. 
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nan ms force, wiiile he amuses A with a drawn-out display 

of the remainder in front of the open part of the position, 
and makes a feigned or real attack on the centre. The 
attention of A being drawn to this point, B suddenly 
launches the concealed half of his force against A’s right 
flank, which can be reached in ten minutes. The latter is 
iporant of the dangerous proximitj of these troops until 
they break out from behind the hill which had concealed 
them. A few minutes being given to uncertainty on: the 
par 0 "A. as to the object of this movement, six or seven 

minutes are all that will remain to him to bring up troops 
Irum the rest of a hne, three miles long, to reinforce the 
tnreatened point. 

This was precisely the case at Albuera. In front of 
Beresford’s right wing was a hill, behind which, as he had 
neglected to occupy it, Sonlt assembled 15,000 men and 30 
guns within ten minutes’ march of Beresford’s right flank 
an t us the French were able to bring an overwh elmin g 
torce against that part of his line before he could have 
time to reinforce it. 

On the M advantageom General Form of a Positimi. 

\\Tien«the flanks are strongly protected by natural 
obstacles, probably the most advantageous general foim of 
a position IS one concave towards the front, i.e., flanks 
vanced and centre retired ; because if the enemy should 

centre 'heentl ^^^ength of the flanks to attack the 

lends h ! fl b fle moreover 

trooi I 

troops posted along the sides of the loop. 

ere the troops do not rest on strong oroimd and 
wiere the centre is naturally strong, the best form is’ that 



aclTanced and flanks retired. This form has also the ad van 
tage of covering the line of retreat better than the first ' 
the same time that it enables any one part of the line’to be 
more quickly reinforced from any other part, because troops 
passing between any two parts move on the chord of an 
arc, while in the first case, all movements of that nature 
being in rear of the line, troops passing between any two 
parts must march round the circumference. It may be 
said generally, that all the communications of a convex 
position are shorter than those of any other conficmration • 
it IS evidently the most favourable to the action of the 
reserve, smce that body, to reinforce any given point in 

ferencT" radius, as it were, of the circum- 

The centre pf every line of battle, without regard to 
the nature of the ground, has the inherent property of 
being the strongest in one important particular -in that it 
can be doubly reinforced from the two flanks in half the 

time- that would be requisite to reinforce one flank from 
the other. 

n the 'strength of a position 

that It should present to the enemy a number of salient 
and re-entering angles, both on account of th^flankino- 
fire thereby obtained, and because the necessity thereby 
imposed on the enemy of making himself master of the 
salient points before he can venture his troops into the 
loop between them, enables the defenders comparatively 
to neglect the re-entering parts of the line, and to direct 
posrtblf°^'^ rendering the advanced points as strong as 

^ Even in the case where an army is drawn up for battle 
m a plain such a form may be given to the Hne, 
eing^had to the preceding paragraph, that the enemy 
inay be forced to attack certain *-nAinfc* 
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iiie enemy cannot prudently ventu 
and c; he must therefore attack tl 

and all the trees in front felled t 
iuui re yards : if the wood were of 
e edges of it towards the enemy wc 
wre hemg taken to provide patks fo 

l^em rear. -The angle B, as bein4 

- posed part of the line, should be 
doubts or other ® 
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The above example is from the writings of Frederirt 
the feeat ; but the form given to the line has the defect of 
enabling the enemy to enfilade the faces a e, b c bv 
planting batteries at a distance in prolongation of the^ 
direction. The following diagram would seem to present 
a better arrangement. The forward position of the left 
flank IS no defect, since it is protected by the river and 
the centre, which is here the weakest part so far as concerns 
any aid from the natural ground, is removed farthest from 
the enemy, who must expose his flank if he venture “ 
attack It, and no part of the position is exposed to enfilad^ 
fire unless the enemy should throw a bridge and transport 
guns across the nver ; m which case the defenders, havino- 
cons ructed a bndge in rear of a in the apprehension of such 
an attempt, would employ it to oppose the enemy’s desicm 



On the Fumher of Troops required to occupy any 
Position. 

consideration of a general about to occupy a 
htai}' position must be, whether its nature and extent 
aie such that It can be effectually defended by the force 
at his disposal. It is possible that his troops might be 

tha^the remembered 

at the excellence of a position can be relative only, both 

,m respect to that occupied by the enemy, and to the 

number of troops available for its defeifce. The strongest 

ground in the world would be useless, in a military sense. 
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witliout aa enemy to oppose ; and having an enemy to 
fighVthe strongest ground would be useless, unless it was 
suited to the numbers who were to occupy it. It miaht 
be an admirable battle-ground for a larger or for a 
sma ler force, though not for the actual army concerned. 

The number of men required to line a position effec- 
_ively depends very much on the nature of the ground. 
Taits_may be so strong by nature as to require few 
defenders, or even none: inaccessible rocks or a lake 
occurring m the line would come under the last head.; 

le oher parts are weak, and require more than the 
average number for their defence. 

5,000 

TnnrA tK IQ two ranks, formed in line, cover rather 

moie than one mile of ground. But this number allows 
of neither second line nor reserve; the surplus, being 

Sr nfa^ ""1 of 

those arms through the line, to the front or to the rear 
according to necessity, but should itself always be abl^ 
to form an unbroken and continuous line. Diuing an 

action some of the battalions or brigades may be compSlS 
tei^iorar^y to fall back; the line becomes irregular and 

^econd line the consequences would be very serious We mav 
th^efore conclude that under no circumsfonces f UZ! 

e..s than o,000 men to each mile; and this only in the verv 

"atm „«tol Ota J 

b eto nTS,^"" themselves, and so reader it pos- 
the prXto ^ 

were equdlj oecq,iirtwroty*'iyitt "’'f .1“'. 

neeeesm,.o ta^dolp .h. nCeoei^ httt 1“ 
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and situations may arise in -wMcli it must be violated from 
higher considerations than mere tactical laws. If the 
glorious handful of defenders who preserved India to Eng- 
land during the Mutiny had acted on this prescription, it 
is seldom they would have shown face to the enemy at all. 

Ordinarily, it may be considered that it is by no means 
advisable to hold a position, such as the generality of 
positions are — a mixture of strength and weakness — with 
less than two lines and a reserve. This allowance would 
give in ground of average strength at least 12,000 men 
to the mile, and probably, owing to the degree in which 
artillery has mounted in the scale of comparison, at least 
48 guns. There would seem, however, to be no limit to the 
number of men per mile, beyond the necessity that the area 
on which the battle is to be fought shall not be so con- 
tracted as to preclude the whole force being brought into 
vigorous and effective action for the purpose of deciding 
the issue. The extreme case of a defile may be taken for 
the purpose of explanation. In a defile superior numbers 
are neutralised, and the combat is^ decided by the bravery 
of the comparatively few men who occupy the front ranks 
on both sides. The operation of turning a defile by the 
heights on either side is not here considered it is of 
course always resorted to W'here possible, and in such an 
operation superior numbers are everything; but there are 
defiles, such as a bridge over a river, or a causeway over 
a marsh, in which that proceeding is not possible. Now, 
just as a gorge ten yards wide is a good battle-position for 
200 men who can defend it with a front of ten files, at 
the same time that it becomes a defile for 2,000 men ; so 
a valley, wdiich may be a good battle-position for 5,000 
men, becomes a defile for 50,000 where the superior 
numbers of the latter w^ould be cramped and their action 
nullified. * * 
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On Natufol Aids to the Strength of a Position. 

As re<^ards the principal line, a general’s first care will 
be for Ms flanks. It is good that these shoidd rest on an 
unfordable river, or marsh, or side of a precipitous lull, or 
large and thick wood; or that they should be on high 
and broken ground, the approaches to which are steep and 
difficult: the further these obstacles extend to the real, 
the more perfect is the protection obtained from them. ^ A 
village forms an excellent support to any flank -when it is 
properly intrenched and occupied. 

A wood or village situated some distance in rear of a 
flank forms a strong support, and all the better if it 
should be somewhat beyond it, because the troops ivhich 
occupy them can take in flank the enemy if he attack the 
flank of the main position without having first carried 
those posts. His cavalry, in particular, could not venture 
to pass round the position to act against the rear inthout 
maVing a long detour to avoid them. 

Any high ground occurring along the front which com- 
mands the rest, is an aid to the strength of a position : 
also any lake, marsh, or wood, provided there he perfectly 
free communication in the rear of these obstacles, or across 
them, for'reasons already explained ; and, in general terms, 
any ground to wdiich access from the front is difficult. 

As regards the front: a river or marsh covering any 
part of the line; villages, houses, enclosures, woods, isolated 
hills, ravines, broken ground, or any other accidents which 
may break the enemy’s order in advancing and separate 
his columns. 

Examples of all these will be found further on in this 
chapter, in the particular description of different positions 
actually occupied and defended against an enemy during 
the Peninsular War.* . , 

^ See page 151. 
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On Afdificial Aids to the Strength of a Position. 

Napoleon has said that ^the natural positions which 
are generally met with cannot protect an army from the 
attacks of a superior force without the aid of art.’ Where 
time admits, therefore, field-works should be constructed, 
not only at various points in the main position, but also ' 
for the purpose of strengthening such posts in advance as 
it may be desirable to hold. Of the first, the flanks, if 
weak, should be protected by works, usually redoubts, the 
precise locality of which must depend principally on the 
nature of the ground. A favourable situation for these, 
where local circumstances are not adverse, is in echelon to 
the rear of the flank to be protected, that is, in rear and 
beyond it ; because a redoubt will there flank the extremity 
of the line, and will, moreover, oblige an enemy to make 
a longer detour than would be otherwise required to turn 
that flank, as well as to embrace the supporting work in 
his dispositions of attack in that quarter. 

The next care should be to cover the guns of position 
from counter-battery, so that they may be able to direct 
their whole attention against the enemy’s advancing 
columns. The most advantageous localities for tjjese guns 
will be considered farther on. 

Next, those parts of the position which are immedi- 
ately in front of roads by -which the army would retreat 
must be rendered as strong as possible, if they are not 
already strong by nature. 

Lastly, any exceptionally weak parts must be strength- 
ened. 

With respect to advanced posts. If a river cover the 
front, those bridges which are not destroyed must be in- 
trenched. Where the ground in front of such bridges (on 
the farther side) is very favourable, its possession may be 
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disputed by means of a tete de jpont^ or intrenchinents 
covering the bead of the bridge, adapted to the shape of the 
ground. If a high bluff exist on the farther side, com- 
manding at once the ground towards the enemy and the 
hither bank of the stream, it should invariably be occupied 
and intrenched if it is desired to preserve the bridge 
behind it; but if that bluff be itself commanded by other 
heights in the enemy’s possession, so that the troops 
defending it could not find cover from hostile fire — or if 
the river should curve in such a manner that the enemy 
from any point above or below stream should be able to 
take it in reverse, it is untenable, and the bridge itself 
would not be defensible vdthout the employment of means 
which might not be at the command of the defenders : if so, 
it should be destroyed. A wood covering the head of a 
bridge forms a natural tete de 'pont] but its strength 
should be improved by art, and if advanced from the river, 
its flanks must be connected with the hank on either side. 
The best protection to a bridge, however, is a village, 
which, if properly intrenched, becomes a fortress; and 
where the village extends on both sides of the river, it 
forms a double tete de pont The village of Ligny, cover- 
ing the ^sridge on both sides of the stream, enabled the 
Prussians to hold the French at bay during the whole of 
that battle. 

Fords should be intrenched, if they are not destroyed ; 
likewise woods, villages, or strong houses lying in the 
enemy’s path; as well as any strong ground which would 
flank his columns in advancing; provided such posts are 
under the fire of the position and are capable of being 
easily reinforced, at the same time that their garrisons have 
an easy retreat. 

Important outp-dsts though of observation merely, should 
be intrenched if possible. These are the watch-dogs of an 
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army, and to delay an enemy, even for a f 
be of vast importance to its safety. Minutes, may 

On th^Dkponlion of tU Tno^tin aBefemim P„ v 
M a general rnie, an armj, in „rf„ „f a.,, 
tributed in two lines and a reserve Tt ' ^ be dis- 

tbe two lines should be of eoual .li Jiecessary that 
that there should always be a reso^^ “ “®'=®ssa,ry 
betterwheretheexigenciesoftheo.enlrrr, stronger the 
deed ,• it should never be less than'" 

The troops will be distributed 
according to the strength or wealness^ f n' defensire line 
Intrenehments enable'a mairS”"' p-h*. 
one. Ground strong bj nature confer, thT,. ''“j “ 
df you can occupy your nosition ,• " ^ advantage. 

order to attack i ieki/pS'bT r " 

arger force tfoan you need for its a 

iemio stronger thoan he oaloim the 
your line. Strong ground or"field_wS?“® 
to occiipy your position effectively with half 
would have been required without ^ 

case the remaining half might be in re"^ ^ 

most convenient situations for sneedT'"^’ 
most important parts of your 11^ ^]^! reznfor(«;ng the 
^muld be a far iore effective i 

surplus than by distributing it oveTttf 

If jour army, 20 000 i. ^ line, 

position be such that von e disposed and your 

feig wiih d.ooo ‘f 

defence of the other haff. ol M ’ .1 ^^^berty for the 

enemy’s force of thesame streno-tfbV n your 

—that is to say, if he distrfb,,;- ‘^1 • r disseminated 

..eschwing^nu 

strength of their ground, te hlMfn ci^oZZVn 

' ' 'K " 
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enemy’s wings, with the power of directing your remaining 
15,000 men against his other wing of 10,000. 

Some parts of a position will be naturally stronger than 
others. Some parts will be of more importance than others 
to the general defence. The necessities of the weak parts 
and of those which from their ^tuation are the most im- 
portant, where time has not admitted of intrench ments, 
must be supplied by posting in those localities more than 
their proportionate number of troops. One mile of the 
front may safely be defended by one division, while another 
may require two or even three divisions to render it secure. 
For instance, rocky and precipitous ground, or the edge 
of a wood, may be adequately defended, in first line, by 
one man to every yard ; whereas the allowance for open 
ground must be at least two men to every pace of thirty 
inches. 

In general terms, the correct occupation of a position 
according to military principles demands such a disposition 
of the troops as to insure the concentration of the largest 
possible force, regard being had to the actual number of 
defenders, at any point required, in the shortest possible 
time. 

On the Distribution of the Three Arras. 

It is unnecessary to specify particularly the posts that 
should be assigned to the infantry. It is the backbone of 
the army, and should be found in opposition to an enemy 
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certain points which they are intended tri n. 
nentiy during the whole of an engagement- IltT^ 
a great advantage to be able to manoeuvre '' 

sometimes done. them, as is 

Guns of position should be nroteetAri v 
battery by earthworks: some of ftem J /""T 
placed where they can produce the o- . be 

on the enemy’s advancing columns whS 2nr^^^^^ 

though, generally speaking, they should not f i ’ 
far forward as to render it rl,4 u I ‘ Pasted so 

the army should f 

present salient and re-entering angles the f " 

'vill flank the salient r, • + *= trends, whence their fire 

where they “ *■"“ ““ 

before an enenry coaid 

patte, he m»t 6ret carry 11, ^2 "* 

advantageous to nhcp h/^r should be 

P0Si.er,:they ^t^XX^d 1 * 

delay in cee XeXy "“«« 

hoMXXttSrberX^ 

if that part of the fine whereMeX” 
happen to be attacked, their i«*i„n in loot *Fo, T 
■oftOh, on the other head, artillery ehouid S i„ 7™ 
masses, to produce a weakenino- pffLf ^ ^ 
enemy-s line y„„ may design to“attaefc. 

of a itr ‘7 “ “7'^ ''’“J' “o “"“he made 

and the divisional batteries shoald heSibX“7 7“ 
general line for defence^ so nlaoed tbs. 7“'°“? 

selves 
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front of the weakest, at the same time that they fulfil the 
important object of flanking such advanced posts as may 
have been occupied in front of the line of battle. 

While, for attack, as strong a reserve as possible is kept 
in hand for decisive action at the right moment. For this 
object rapid movement is essential, and this reserve vyill 
therefore be composed of field artillery; but no pains 
should be spared to horse eflBciently at least one battery of 
the heaviest guns it is possible to move in the field, to 
accompany the others.* Both at Friedland and Wagram, 
Napoleon owed his ultimate success, when the chances 
.seemed to be greatly against him, to the action of a power- 
ful artillery reserve of this nature. 

Where they are not covered by works, guns derive a 
certain amount of protection, both from fire and assault, 
from any broken or marshy ground or enclosures in their 
front. When placed on the very summit of a precipitous 
hill, although they may appear to the uninformed eye to 
offer the be"st of all marks to the hostile artillery, they yet 
derive a very sensible advantage from such a situation, 
because the enemy’s bullets must strike them fair or not 
at all. If they fall short by only a foot, they are killed by 
the precipitous wall of the hill ; whereas if the ground were 
sloping, they would ricochet. 

But it must be remembered that just in the same pro- 
portion as guns are protected by any difficult or inaccessible 
ground covering them, their free movement to the front is 
impeded. Every battery, therefore, so placed should be 
able to move rapidly to the rear, and thence to either 
flank, for the purpose of making a forward movement at 
the nearest point where the ground is favourable, if the 

* Our heaviest guns of position were until lately 18-poimder.s, 
weighing .‘30 cR-t. (5ur present guns of position are the Annstrong 
40 and -O-pounders, weighing respectively 37 and 10 cwt. 
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changes and chances of the bi 

advisable. ■ . 

ArtiUerists lay down the rule, 
obtainable from guns is where 
gently sloping downwards towar 
glacis of a fortress, and that a pluu' 
But the physical effect alone is h 
moral effect of artillery, which is v. 

left out of consideration. Althoucrh 

tive action of guns is greatest whei 
IS most nearly parallel to the surf 
IS formed 01- marching, yet in view 
the intimidation created in the 
young soldiers, by the ghastly and 
well-directed shot-it is good to • 
height which comnletelv 
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not be^formed behind them, as they would suffer from, the 
enemy’s fire directed against the batteries. When guns 
are posted in front of a line of infantry, the infantry com- 
panies which extend behind them should form in column 
on the other companies of the battalion to the rear of the 
right and left flanks of the guns; when these retire 
through the interval so established, the line can be re- 
formed in a moment. But as a general rule guns should 
not mask infantry, but should be in front of their own 
piuper intervals between brigades or divisions ; as otherwise, 
when the infantry is called on to advance the guns must 
cease firing, unless the- ground slopes so steeply to the 

front as to enable them safely to fire over the heads of the 
lormer. 

^ Tlie division is the unit of organisation of an army: it 
IS complete within itself; and even when occupying a 
place in an extended line composed of many such units, 
the distribution of each division must fulfil all the recpiire- 
s 0 a good military position. Its flanks are secured 
bythe troops to right-and left, and its proper batteries are 
ibtributed so as to aid its action in the most effectual 

I batteries should cross in front 

of the centre of the division : if both flanks are equally 

, equally divided between the 

nks, but in the case where one flank is strong and the 

stron “^ most secure, that is on the 

eWed pli 

But artillery must always have its flanks supported iii 
-ome manner. If we suppose the case of an^isolated 
division drawn ,y> in line of battle on a plain the left ' 
flunk resting on a, riTor and tliA j. ^ - 

l\nr «« fK T? ^ ^ ^ ^^^^P^*otectea or en 

as the French appropriately term it, then while 
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three-foiirtlis of the gims are on the left, the remainder 
should he placed between the first and second battalions 
on the right flank. If there is a cavalry force with the 
division, it should be in support of that flank; if not, the 
flank battalion should be formed in column, and that part 
further strengthened by posting another battalion in 
coliinin in ecliellon to the rear, unless the enemy is 
similarly unprovided with cavalry; in which case the line 
formation is best, as least exposed to fire. 

In India during" the mutiny, on some occasions when 
we had no cavalry and yet had to attack a superior force 
of Sepej^s well provided with that arm, the guns advanced 
in the centre, having the infantry deployed on each side of 
them. 

Cavalry will henceforward play but a very secondary 
part in a battle in comparison with the past, for its only 
power lies in the offensive, and it cannot act at all unless 
in motion, for the effect of the carbine in the hands of a 
cavalry soldier may be entirely disregarded : he can only 
use it to any purpose when he is dismounted ; and then he 
is no longer a trooper, but a hybrid and inferior foot- 
soldier. Thus, whenever cavalry is unable to move freely 
in every direction, it becomes paralysed and usi^ess. Its 
distribution in a defensive position must be prescribed 
very much by the nature of the ground. In genera] 
terms, it should be posted in rear of the weakest parts of 
the line to support them. If both flanks are unsupported, 
the cavalry may be divided equally between them. If one 
flank only is supported, it may be massed in rear of the 
unprotected flank. But, however much in need of support 
any point may he, cavalry can only be useful where the 
nature of the ground favours its action. And therefore 
the ground on which cavalry may bef called on to act, 
whether in front, on the flanks, dr* in rear of a position, 
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should be carefully reconnoitred beforehand, 
a neglect of this precaution that the 25th Dr 
nearly destroyed at Talavera by coming in t 
upon a deep hollow way into which the grea 
tumbled headlong. 

o 

"^Miatever service 
.never 

nntil the moment when it 
But it is not 
vantageouslj 
the line of battle,/ 
at any body of the 
pulsed in an attack 
of this arm ■' ‘ 
with effect at 
succeeded 
genen 


may be required of cavalry, it should 

be exposed either to the view or fire of the enemy 
is required to act vigorously, 
easy to see how cavalry can hereafter he ad- 
employed during an engagement in front of 
--.e, except for the purpose of a sudden dash 
enemy s infantry which has been re- 
on the position. The principal force 
will always be kept in reserve, to be launched 
-0 any body of the enemy which may have 
in piercing the defensive line, or to protect 
ally the flanks and rear of an army. 

It remains now to consider the reserve, to the strength 
ot which it has been already said that there is no limit so 
long as the general position is adequately defended. 

It should be a miniature army, complete in itself, com- 
posed of all the three arms, and capable equally of offensive 
and def^sive action. The infantry composing it should 
he not less than one-sixth of the whole infantry force, 
he pins should be as many as can possibly be spared from 
t^ese a portion should be horse artillery to 
f r last should comprise the larger 

“““ *'■»“>'> te tspt i« 

b^y It ]S impossible to lay dowp any bat tbe 

£e Tumb ‘y ‘ '* “ “ massa, 

Sont oftI •>! 'bo 

plnad tint they sha,l-be able in tte sbortost posjhle 
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time to reinforce any given jeoint of that part of the line 
to which they may be specially attached. 

Where the flanks, weak by nature, are not strengthened 
by art, they must be supported by bodies of troops com- 
posed of a mixture of the three arms. The best position 
for such a force employed for this purpose would be in rear 
of the flank to be guarded, and withdrawn from observation, 
in the case where the nature of the ground would imme- 
diately expose to vie\v any movement of the enemy in that 
quarter. If the enemy should then threaten to attack, 
the supporting body should move to take up a position 
beyond the threatened flank, and to the rear, supposing 
the ground to admit of it : by this means it will threaten 
the flank of the enemy’s attacking columns and oblige him 
to extend his movement further than he anticipated, 
thereby requiring him to make new dispositions, and 
gaining time for the assembling of additional troops from 
other quarters. 

On the Advantage of a Central Position, 

Suppose a force, a, of 20,000 men posted in the centre 
of a circle, and on opposite sides of the circumference 
two hostile armies, b and c, each of 20,000 b 

men. If b and o could march so as to time 
their attack on a at the same moment, the j y 

latter would be overwhelmed. But if from I ‘^1 

any cause, arising from delayed despatches, V J 

or bad weather affecting roads and streams, 

B and c leached the position occupied by a on two successive 
days, they might be beaten in detail. In this case the cen- 
tral position would practically double the force of a. The ar- 
gument here is not that a of 20,000 has any advantage on 
account of its central position over one o^the hostile bodies 
when they come to blows; they wilhsknply be on equal terms 
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as to numbers, and the best generalship -will win— but that 
B and c, having 40,000 men, which should render certain 
iheir success against the common enemy, yet by their 
faulty distribution place a almost on an e( 5 uality with 
them, and render it possible for a to attack them singly 
without their being able to afford each other any assistance. 

The advantage of a’s position rests peculiarly in the 
power of intercepting communication between b and c, 
and at the same time of being perfectly informed of their 
movements. Thus, supposing e and c to have been able 
by a fortunate communication so to concert their advance 
that they would reach the position occupied by a at the 
»anie time, then the anny a, having good information of 
their movements, can, by marching to meet one of the 
af vancing enemies, not only render their simultaneous 
attack impossible, but may encounter and beat one of 
them and afterwards return to oppose the other. 

It is only when a .general remains timidly to receive 
battle m such a case that he is in danger of being attacked 
at the same time both in front and rear ; for then the two 
hostile forces coming upon him from opposite directions 
may, either by accident or by communicating to<^ether 
ftme then: attacks simultaneously. But where a general 
IS prepared to take the initiative boldly, to he surrounded, 
which IS the bugbear of the timid general, is really an 
advantage; that is to say, it is more advantageous to have 
an enemy's force divided in two or more portions on 
cifferent points of the compass, than to have them aU 
united in front. A united army may be said to strike with 
one impulse. A divided army r,my possibly strike ivith one 
impulse; and if it do, the simultaneous action of two or 

ceH- ■ ^ instance— will 

certamly be far. more dangerous than a united attack in 
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front. For two or more separated bodies to act with one 
impulse^ however^ is only possible where the enemy awaits 
attaek. But with a skilful and energetic enemy it should 


be impossible. 


such an one find himself wdth one 


hostile force in his front and another in his rear, he will 
take the initiative by marching against one of them, with 
the intention, if successful, of afterwards turning upon the 
other. The necessary condition to be observed is, that 
there must be at least a. full day’s march between him and 
that one of his opponents whom he does not attack in the 
first place ; otherwise the latter might come up in his rear 
while actually engaged with his other opponent. It is true 
he may fail ; but if he succeed in his attack on one enemy, 
he may afterwards turn and beat the other. All that can 
be said is that he greatly increases his chance of success 
by a bold initiative. 

In 1810, when Massena on the Zezere in Portugal, 
Soult was ordered to enter that country from Estremadura, 
to co-operate with the former by conforming to the plan 
which Massena was to send to him. But Wellington 
occupied a central position between the two ; and he was so 
vigilant, and the partisans 'were so active, as to prevent all 
communication between the French marshals, • and thus 
from their inability to concert operations each, being igno- 
rant of the plans or position of the other, was afraid to act. 
All they required to drive the British out of Portugal was 
the knowledg’e of each other’s plans and circumstances ; 
but this they could not obtain ! A better instance could 
not be given of the fault of operating on double exterior 
lines. ' 

The Northern army is affording another example at the 
moment while these pages are being written, by their 
operations against Eichmond, which ^ in the diagram' 
represents the central position hel5 by the Confederates. 
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The principal t^hern army under Burnside occupies a 
preeanous position about Fredericfesburg, with the Con- 
federate intrenchments in front and the Eappahannock in 
their rear, pother expedition has just landed in North 
Carolina, and is supposed to be advancing to Weldon with 
the object of operating on Eichmond from that place: a 
mode of proceeding which nothing could justify except a 

part of the Northerners, 
which they do not possess. The Confederates holdinc^ 
^ chmond, which is on the railroad connecting Fredericks- 
burg with Weldon, fifty-six miles from the former place 

and eighty from thelatter. 


EICIMOOT) 


S'l'e fully informed of all 
i^RBiiMRrcKSBviiaf^ tlie movements of the 

two hostile forces, while 
« ^^st, although ope- 

i rating for the same ob- 

w jsctj have no means of 

EICIMOOT) ■> <=0““mnication with each 

other. By destroying the 

\ railroad to Weldon, the 

V gU Confederates could gain 

■ days for op- 

o| I* P°®irig and probably in- 

iwzDoiv a serious defeat on 

line of adranco from 301X3431313'’ 
from e„.h ofteo, le. coXXb3Xt3: 
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of war. But the same reasoning applies tioarmies in the 
same relative ^ situations as in the example, which are 
tactically opposed to each other on a field of battle. 

F or suppose A to he an army occupying a central positi on ; 
B and c, corps of another army about to attack the first b 
on a field of battle from opposite directions. If b and 
c could so combine their attack as to fall upon A at “o' 
identically the same moment, the latter would be taken at 
a disadvantage ; for it disconcerts all but the bravest and 
most veteran troops to know that while they are fighting 
in front, an enemy is engaged with the other half of then- 
army, and if successful will break in upon their rear. But 
practically the chances are all in favour of A, because he 
overlooks every movement of both his opponents, while b 
and 0, however well they may have arranged their com- 
bined operation on paper, not being able actually to see 
each other’s movements, are each ignorant of the situation 
and progress of the other from minute to minute. One of 
them may be delayed by unforeseen difSeulties of ground, 
of which delay a may take advantage to attack the other 
with a superior force; or A may avail himself of some 
peculiarly strong ground on one flank, to hold one of his 
enemies in check there with a comparatively snaall force, 
while he directs a superior force against the other : indeed, 
in such a ease it is rarely that some chance will not 
present itself to A for crippling the action of one of the 
hostile bodies to such an extent as to be able to turn 
the greater part of his attention and force against the 
remaining one. 

The peculiar advantage to a is, that he overlooks the 
movements and progress of both assailants, and can regu- 
late his action accordingly, while they act in ignorance of 
the movements and fortune of each other. Success or 
Mure in war depends more upM correct information 
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than on any element whatever,— on an accurate 
knowledge of the condition and movements of the enemy, 
as well as of the condition and movements of the different 
bodies which compose your own anny. It is of little conse- 
quence that your force should be unable to cope with that 
of an enemy in actual fight, if by your confident bearino- 
you can impose on him the belief that you are too strong 
to be successfully attacked. Military history is full of such 
examples; and it has been through want of information 
that powerful armies have often been paralysed, and States 
have been _saved, by the delay imposed on a commander bv 
a false belief in the strength of his adversary. 

It is notorious that after the capture of Sebastopol, the 
confident bearing of the Eussians on the Mackenzie heio-bt. 
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or by other circumstances altogether exceptional. Nothin «■ 
that has been said, however, must be construed as mili- 
tating against the rules which will be given hereafter re- 
lating to the danger to every military body of an attack 
in flank.* 

It is certain that the army A would be in great danger 
if attacked in flank suddenly by either of the bodies b, c; 
but by the hypothesis, a is aware of the movements of his 
opponents, and has ample time to make counter dis- 
jrositions. 

We now proceed to the case where an army (a) concen- 
trated in a central position (o) is opposed to an enemy (b) 
united in one body, but extended over a long circum- 
ference, c e cl. Suppose the armies equal in force, and the 
distances o c, oe, o cl, oe, e <1, to be each of them five 
miles. Mathematically speaking, if a march against c, the 
centre of his enemy’s line, there is no ad- ^ 
vantage on either side, because troops from 
0 and cl can reach that point as quickly as / \ 

the army from o. Practically, however, a / \ 

has a great advantage, because the initia- "1® 

tive %vill have given him a start more or less \ 7 

considerable; the movement may not be 7\ y 
discovered by b until the point e is nearly 
reached, in which case the centre of b would be hopelessly 


broken before the wings could 


Even though the 


See page 18 o. The loss of the battle of Gettysburg by General 
Lee is prindpally attributable to his having; attacked simultaneously 
both flanks of Meade’s aniiy, which rendered it impossible to reinforce 
Lohgsti'eet to the necessary extent. Longstreet obtained a decided 
advantage at first, but was unable to maintain it horn want of num- 
bers. Had be been backed by a second corps be would have suc- 
ceeded, and success at that point would have been decisive, inasmuch 
as it would have intercepted Meade’s refect to Washington. 
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movements of A shonld be immediately detected, a would 
be able to reach e sooner than troops from e and cl-, because 
some time being allowed for uncertainty as to the point 
threatened, orders would only be sent to call up those 
troops after the intentions of a became declared, and the 
transmission of signals by field telegraph and the parade 
of the different divisions would consume a further time, 
sufiScient, perhaps, for A to gain an important advantage. 
If, in the absence of telegraphs, the orders had to be car- 
ried by mounted officers, the loss of time would be evi- 
dently far more serious. 

If, instead of attacking the centre, A should march 
against the flank c, for instance, that point would be 
reached before any of the troops composing the other 
mng of B could come up, and the battle would be fought 
with the whole force of a against one-half of b. It is not 
of course to he supposed that A would leave his position 
at o entirely unguarded ; but it would be sufficient to 
leave there only such a force as could maintain it against 
a sudden and partial attack. 

The foregoing remarks are illustrated by McClellan’s 
position in front of Eichmond, and by the attacks made on 
It by the.Confederates in June 1862. The general condi- 
tions were very similar to those of the supposed case. 

Soult s position in front of Bayonne in December 1813,* 
i.s an excellent example of the advantage of a central post- 




Why an Angle must always be Weak. 

The point where two lines meet in an angle must always 
be weak for defence. This truth is recognised as one of 
the leading principles of the science of fortification where 
the Imes which meet in an angle are represented by ram- 

' * Seep. 112. 
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parts or parapets, because there must always be a certain 
space, more or less great in proportion to the greater or 
smaller acuteness of the angle, which is undefended by the 

direct 'fire of the lines. 


Cly "F 

.In 'the acute angle (a) ^ 

tlie undefended space is 

shown by the angle a oc; /\ 

. in the obtuse angle (b) / a\ 

d 0 f represents that / \ 

space, which diminishes ^ ' 

with the increase of the angle, and disappears altogether 
when the two arms of the angle form a straight line. The 
same applies to lines formed by troops, whosefire and general 
resistance can only be effective when they act perpendicu- 
larly, or nearly so, to the direction of the lines. But there 
is another mathematical truth which applies to the case of 
troops — viz., that where two lines representing mechanical 
forces meet in a point, the single line or force which is 
capable of counteracting them, called theii- equivalent, is 
always less than the sum of the two lines; and the direc- 
tion of this equivalent is that of the diagonal produced of 
the parallelogram supposed to be formed on these two lines, 
but acting in a contrary sense. • 

In the succeeding diagram, the equivalent of the twm lines 
a 0, c 0, representing forces, is shown by the line x, acting in 
a contrary direction and equal to the diagonal h o, which is 
evidently less than aowadoc together. It will be observed 
that the equivalent required to counteract the two forces 
varies in magnitude inversely with the angle o; that is to 
say,^ the equivalent increases in magnitude as the angle 
diminishes (fig. 2), and diminishes as the angle increases 
(fig. 3). And this is the reverse of the law which has been 
above stated, relating to the fire of two* lines of troops, 
which constantly increases in effect wifh the angle at which 
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they are disposed. This discrepancy arises from the fact, 
that whereas the two forces a o, o c, are supposed to act by 





A push in the direction of their length, in consequence of 
which their united power increases as the angle between 
them diminishes: two lines of troops, on the contrary, 
cannot act at all in the direction of their length, but only 
perpendicularly to their length, and therefore their power 
of resistance becomes constantly greater with the angle at 
which they are disposed. Thus, although the general law 
relating to the equivalent of two forces meeting in an anrie 
does apply to troops, the law which regulates its variatfon 
in the case of the latter is the converse of the mechanical 
law of forces. In other words, the equivalent required to 
counteract two lines of troops meeting in an angle becomes 
less or greater in direct proportion to the angle. 

To the above disadvantages of an angle are to be added 
those which are peculiai- to a body of troops attacked in 
flank. It IS evident that an enemy’s line formed at a, 

* See rem'aiis on flank attack, p. 183. 
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and advancing by the direction x, mil take both the lines 
<10, OG, in flank obliquely; the fire of every man of a , 
being perpendicular to the general front, -will take effect 
somewhere on the lines a o, o c ; while the effective fire of 
these last will be limited to the few files on each side of 
the angle. And when the two bodies come into collision, 
the offensive action of a will be perpendicular to its 
general front, that is, the most advantageous possible ; 
while the resistance of the other two lines must be weak 
in proportion to their obliquity. 

There is yet another serious evil attaching to an angle 
presented by a line on a field of battle, viz., that the 
enemy may place guns to enfilade one or both of the faces. 

It is therefore necessary, where circumstances render 
such a formation unavoidable, to strengthen the angle as 
much as possible on the same principles as are observed 
in fortification. 

Either let the angle be covered by ground inaccessible 
to the enemy by nature, or rendered so by art — by the 
construction of works or other obstacles ; or let a good 
flanking defence on both sides be provided for the salient, 
by means of troops simply, or by troops covered by works. 

N'ever neglect, if in any way possible, to defiMde the 
face or faces of the angle whose direction is towards the 
enemy. 


To sum up the foregoing remarks of this chapter, it 
must suffice to say generally that in fighting a defensive 
battle — that is, in receiving the attack of an enemy in a 
position chosen for that purpose, since the case supposes 
the initiative to rest with the enemy^ — a general cannot 
decide how to act until he feels certain of his adversary’s 
object ; although a great general wiU haffe so taken his 
measures, and occupied his ground, as to. force the enemy 
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to choose for attack the very point which is most favoiir- 
ahle for the defenders. After the engagement is com- 
menced, therefore, he ■will watch calmly the various events 
along the front of battle : he will not hastily conclude that 
a point which is shaken is in danger of being lost, and 
■with it the fortune of the day ; he will be in no hurry to 
despatch reinforcements to his lieutenants merely because 
they ask for them pressingly, knowing that they will often 
imagine the whole contest to be comprised within the 
limited sphere of their own action : neither will he he 
induced by a partial success, at a comparatively unimpor- 
tant part of his line, to magnify it into a certain promise 
of victory, and engage his reserves too soon ; for we may 
conceive the enemy to have been simultaneously successful 
m another more important quarter, which might for 
instance lay open the line of retreat — ^in which case, not- 
withstanding the advantages he mav have gained elsewhere, 
he must relinquish all to hasten to the succour of the one 
point where his safety or ruin may be determined : he ivill 
watch coolly for a favourable opportunity of himself taking 

€ 0 ensive, and when he conceives the proper moment 
to have arrived, he will then, and not till then, heap upon 
the decfeive point battalion after battalion, battery after 
battery, and squadron after squadron. 

The most signal overthrow of modern days, Waterloo 
was inflicted by a general w^ho fought a purely defensive 
_ attle dunng the whole day, and only took the offensive 
in the one final charge which swept away the French 
array. 1 et it must be remembered that the total destruc- 
tion of that army was due only to the pursuit ; and thou-h 
1 must appear a certainty to all (except Frenchmen) wL 

Ih \ ^ Wellington would have repulsed the 

atta J on his position with great loss without the aid of 
the Prussians, it must be admitted that 
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pearance there would have been no rout. The hi'-. line 
might have reoccupied their original position for the nighi-f 
and resumed the attack nest day, for Wellington’s troops 
were far too exhausted to pursue. But the fresh Prussian 
divisions were acting against the flank and rear of the 
French, while the British infantry was pressing them in 
flout. That combination it was that produced the cry of 
‘Sauve qui pent!’ for the French soldier is too good a 
tactician to fight a losing battle well, especially when he 
sees his retreat likely to be cut off. 

It would appear, judging from actual experience, that 
generals who have fought defensive battles, though de- 
cidedly victorious, have not usually followed up their 
success by a vigorous pursuit. All the Peninsular battles 
up to Vittoria were defensive battles, and in not one of 
them did 'W ellington inflict any loss on the enemy in a 
subsequent pursuit: indeed, a pursuit never was attempted. 
Even at Vittoria, which was a signally successful offensive 
battle, although he captured the whole material of the 
enemj' s army, the troops got off safely : moreover, no 
pursuit was undertaken nor was one required to capture 
the stores, baggage, and treasure — they were simply a 
present made to him by Joseph’s incapacity. Dflring the 
whole of Wellington’s campaigns, indeed, there is not a 
single instance of his inflicting any great loss on a retreat- 
ing enemy. There was a fair opportunity of doing so, to 
all appearance, after Orthes ; but for some reason or other 
it was not seized upon. What are we to conclude from 
this ? ^ Probably that in most other cases, as at Waterloo, 
the British were too much cut up and exhausted to pursue. 
It is to be borne in mind that it has been the usual fate of 
the British soldier to act with allies who, at least in the 
Peninsular war, threw upon him the brufit of every battle ; 
the consequence was, that though invariably victorious, the 
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to clisli troops were so roughl)^ handled ii 
a-efensive, that when the enemy desistec 
usually at nightfall, they were too mud 
hausted to follow him. 

Abstractedly speaking, it might be ( 
army whose duty has been limited to h( 
merely, and to repulsing the attacks di: 
position, would, if finally victorious, he ii 
to puisue the beaten enemy with vigour 
had been engaged in continuously assau 
position during the whole of the day, hov 
success it might obtain at the end. B 
exhaustion of the troons and the 
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The following examples, drawn from positions acc line 
occupied and defended against an enemy, will serve .r 
illustrate the above points : — 

When Wellington was besieging the Salamanca forts, he 
occupied, in order to cover the siege, the position of San 
Christoval. 

The position was about four miles long, convex towards 
the enemy, and -was occupied by about 35,000 men, giving 
an average of nearly 9,000 men to a mile. The lateral 
communications in rear of the line were excellent, being 
along the summit of the broad and even hill which formed 
the position. 

For retreat, five roads converged from behind the flanks 
and centre on Salamanca, which was the point to be 
covered — or, in technical language, the immediate pivot 
of operations. 

The approach of the enemy, and the lateral communi- 
cation of his columns in advancing, were impeded by, 
1st, the ascent of the hill w^hich in front was steep; 
2nd, by three villages at the foot of the^ slope in front 
of the right, centre, and left, which were occupied as ad- 
vanced posts ; 3rd, by hollow roads and stone enclosures 
belonging to the villages, with which the slope ®f the hill 
was tangled. 

The right flank was covered by the Tonnes, and was 
strengthened by a village a little in rear, between that 
flank and the river. The left was on low ground, where, 
however, there was a small stream bordered by a marshy 
flat ; the left flank was further strengthened by two villages 
in rear, one behind the other, which, if occupied, would 
oblige the enemy to make a very long detour before he 
could turn that flank. 

The infantry, guns, and heavy cavalry were disposed 
along the summit of the mountain, which completely com- 
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to the^ country for several miles; the light cavalry 
posted m the low ground on the left, to guard the 
interval between the termination of the^ hill and the 
marsliy stream. 

It would be difficult to find a position which fulfils all 
the required conditions more cornpletelv. 

At Salamanca, the position in which Vellington awaited 
the developinent of Marmont’s design was rather more 
than two miles_ in length, occupied by 46,000 men and 

the^He average of about 23,000 men to 

It was on nearly a straight line (a b in the diagram), 
pede? ‘communications in rear were free and unim- 

The line of retreat was by the Ciudad Eodricco road 
eading to the front of the right flank, and ha^s Cn 

exposed direction, and 

exposed to the enemy. 

Ihe approach to the position from the front, thoiioh 
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column of marcli ; on the other hand the Allied line 
was ill the direction of the French advance^ and conse- 
quently the left flank of the Allied line was exposed to 
attack. 

But the left was protected from this danger by the strong 
and strongly-occupied rocky bill called the English Arapiles 
(c), as well as by the Arapiles village (cZ). The right 
flank was strengthened by the wood and village of Aldea 
Tejada (d). 

The 3rd division on the right, the Portuguese and 
Spanish infantry and the heavy cavalry in the centre, and 
the 4th division on the left, occupied the elevated ground 
which extended between the wood (e) and village (d). 
The latter was occupied by the light companies of the 
Guards; and the 5th, 6th, and 7th divisions, gathered in one 
mass on the rear slope of the hill (c), closed and protected 
the line. The Portuguese cavalry was posted on the extreme 
right in front of the wood (e). The reserve (e), consisting 
of the 1st and light divisions, were in rear of the hill 
(c), and could thus succour that, the most important point 
of the whole line, if required, at the same time that they 
observed and held in cheek Foy’s French division (h), 
which threatened the left flank from some high ground 
in that quarter. 

Here let it be observed that the general front was only 
held by one line of troops, because the circumstances re- 
quired a disproportionately large force on the extreme left: 
hence it arose that three divisions were massed for the 
defence of the hill (c), and that the reserve was besides 
composed of more than one-fourth of the whole army. 
It was imperative that the left should be strong, because it 
was nearest the enemy ; the other parts of the line could 
afford to be 'weak in proportion to their distance from the 
enemy. 
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But the above disposition was onl}’- made by Wellington 
in the first instance because he feared the possibility of an 
attach on his left flankj for !Marmont might have formed 
his army across that flank ; but no sooner did the French 
maiahai discover his rash intention of moving across the 
front of the Allied position, than Wellington altered his 
arrangements on the moment. The three divisions were 
brought down from the hill (c) into the iilain, and were 
thus disposed : The 5th division took the place of the 
.Spanish infantry, between the 4th division and Bradford’s 
Portuguese. The 6th and 7th divisions, having on their 
light^ Anson’s light cavalry, and beyond that again, the 
Spanish infantry withdrawn from the first line, formed a 
second line about 400 yards in rear of the first. The 
reserve was reinforced by Pack's Portuguese brigade. 

^ These new dispositions were made by Welfington to 
give effect to the stroke he was about to deliver*against 
l\Iarmont His intention was to attack the head of +he 
French columns, which were then marching along the 
fix.nt of his position, by wheeling up the 3rd division on 
his extreme right across their line of march, whfle the 
remainder of the first line with the greater part of the 
cavalry advanced against the right flank of their column 
of march ; but as the 4th division, which was on the 
extreme left, would in this forward movement expose its 
Hank to the enemy’s troops stationed on the French 
Arapiles (k), Pack’s brigade from the reserve was ordered 
to assail that hill so soon as the left of the British line 
.should pass It. The above was the plan which was 
executed with such remarkable success. 

^ The Allied position at Talavera was on a straight line 
aio miles long, occupied by nearly 53,000 men and 100 
bUns. Of these 34,000 and 70 guns were Spanish: the 
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rest were Britisli and G-ermans. These nninbers gave an 
aTerage of 26,500 men to a mile. 

The line of retreat was by two roads leading from the 
rear of the right wing, parallel to each other and to the 
Tagus, which protected the right. 

The lateral communications in rear of the line were 
excellent. 

The natural and artificial aids to the strength of the 
position were as follows : — The Tagus, sweeping close past 
the right, protected the flank and rear ; the left was on a 
steep isolated hill (a). The ground from the foot of this 



hill to the Tagus was level, with the exception of a mound 
at B, on which there was a redoubt, the fire from which 
flanked the centre and right. A large convent (c) strength- 
ened the rear, some ditches and mud-walls covered the 
front, of the extreme right. There was also a redoubt in 
front of the convent which crossed its fire with that' of 
redoubt b; and these two redoubts were connected by a 
breastwork having abattis along the front* The greater 
part of the left half of the position wSs covered in front 
by a watercourse which, taking its rise some distance to 
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But the above disposition was only made by Wellington 
in the first instance because be feared the possibility of an 
attack on bis left flank, for Marmont might have formed 
his army across that flank; but no sooner did the French 
marshal discover bis rash intention of moving across the 
front of the Allied position, than Welbngton altered bis 
arrangements on the moment. The three divisions were 
brought down from the hill (c) into the plain, and were 
thus disposed : The 5tb division took the place of the 
Spanish infantry, between the 4tli division and Bradford’s 
Portuguese. The 6th and 7th divisions, having on their 
right Anson’s light cavalry, and beyond that again, the 
Spanish infantry withdrawn from the first line, formed a 
second line about 400 yards in rear of the first. The 
reserve was reinforced by Pack’s Portuguese brigade. 

^ These new dispositions were made by Wellington to 
give effect to the stroke he was about to deliver*against 
3Iarmout. His intention was to attack the head of the 
French columns, which were then marching along the 
front of his position, by wheeling up the 3rd division on 
his extreme right across their Hue of march, while the 
remainder of the first line with the greater part of the 
cavalry advanced against the right flank of their column 
of march; but as the 4th division, which was on the 
extreme left, would in this forward movement expose its 
flank to the enemy’s troops stationed on the French 
Arapiles (fc). Pack’s brigade from the reserve was ordered 
to assail that hill so soon as the left of the British line 
-should pass it. The above was the plan which was 
executed with such remarkable success. 
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rest were British and Germans, These numbers gave an 
average of 26,500 men to a mile. 

The line of retreat was by two roads leading from the 
rear of the right wing, parallel to each other and to the 
Tagus, which protected the right. 

The lateral communications in rear of the line were 
.excellent. 

The natural and artificial aids to the strength of the 
position were as follows : — The Tagus, sweeping close past 
the right, protected the flank and rear ; the left v/as on a 
steep isolated hill (a). The ground from the foot of this 



hill to the Tagus was level, with the exception of a mound 
at B, on which there was a redoubt, the fire from which 
flanked the centre and right. A large convent (c) strength- 
ened the rear, some ditches and mud-walls covered the 
front, of the extreme right. There was also a redoubt in 
front of the convent which crossed its fire with that* of 
redoubt b; and these two redoubts were connected by a 
breastwork having abattis along the front. The greater 
part of the left half of the position wSs covered in front 
by a watercourse which, taking its rise some distance to 
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the left of the redoubt (b), gradually deepened as it passed 
the left and became a wide chasm in the valley beyond. 
Some distance in rear of this chasm was another formi- 
dable chasm (n), which broke out from the outer slope of 
the hill (a), and ran far into the valley on the left. The 
hill (a) took a considerable turn to the rear, and was 
separated from a range of mountains running parallel to 
the Tagus by a deep and rugged valley less than half a 
mile wide. 

In rear of the right, and still further strengthening that 
flank, was the town of Talavera ; and. to the left rear of the 
town was a large house in an enclosed wood (e), well 
placed, in case of defeat, to cover a retreat by the two 
roads already indicated. The approach of the enemy to 
the position, except in the centre, was everywhere difficult ; 
on the right it was impossible. 

The disposition of the defensive force was as follows : — 

The Spaniards were on the right, and occupied that part 
of the line extending from the Tagus to the redoubt and 
rising ground (b). Although this was little more than 
one-third of the position, it will be noted that it was held 
by about two-thirds of the available force, the English 
general having made this arrangement because he knew 
from former experience that the Spanish troops were not 
to be depended on. So surely was he convinced of their 
worthlessness, that he covered the whole of their front 
from right to left with a continuous parapet terminated at 
either flank by a redoubt, thus rendering their ground, 
already strong, practically impregnable. This measure^ 
while it insured the firmness of the Spaniards, had the 
further advantage of protecting the line of retreat, thereby 
fulfilling the rule which requires that those parts of a posi- 
tion which cover the line of retreat shall be of especial 
strength. 
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Next to the Spaniards stood Campbell’s British division 
in two lines; next, Sherbrooke’s division in one line, having 
one brigade of Mackenzie’s division in second line; next 
came the Grerman Legion in one line, with their left resting 
on the side of the hill (a). Mackenzie’s remaining brigade 
prolonged the line along the crest of the hill; and Hill’s 
division, following in its formation the crest of the hill as; 
it trended towards the rear, closed the whole front in that 
quarter. 

The British cavalry, with the exception of one brigade 
posted in rear of the redoubt (b), was placed in the valley 
behind and beyond the left flank ; behind, also, the chasm 
(d). One division of Spanish cavalry was in rear of the 
centre ; the remainder was behind the Spanish infantry 
on the right. 

The English guns were for the most part collected on 
the hill (a), whence they had to maintain a very unequal 
contest with the superior French artillery which was 
massed on another isolated hill (h) ■within easy range. 
The remainder of the English guns -were disposed along 
the front between the hill (a) and the nearest redoubt ; 
the 70 Spanish pieces were on their own portion of the 
line. V 

It YYill be remarked that nothing is said of any infantry 
reserve; and in truth there was none; for when the centre 
was hard pressed, the English general was obliged to bring 
down some troops from the hill on the left to reinforce it. 
But there was a strong cavalry reserve, numerically speak- 
ing, of Spanish horse posted conveniently near to the only 
weak portion of the line — viz., that part on the left of the 
redoubt (b) which was not covered by the watercourse. 
That part, indeed, was the only one which the enemy could 
hope to attack with any prospect of sucoess ; and which he 
did attack, and very nearly with ^ Successful result. The 
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hill on the left was also assailed fiercely and repeatedly, 
but no impression could be made there. 


The position of Alhiera was nearly four miles long, 
occupied by 30,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 38 guns : 
of the infantry only 7,000 were British. These numbers 
give an average of about 8,000 men to the mile. 

The Albuera river ran along the whole front, and a 
smaller stream, the Aroya, along the rear and parallel to 
the first. The ridge on which the line was formed sloped 
both ways to these rivers, which were everywhere fordable. 
The ascent from the front was easy, being everywhere 
practicable for guns and cavalry. 

Beresford’s object was to cover the siege of Badajos; 
that of Soult was to raise it. 

Two roads led from the position to the rear: the right- 
hand road (in the diagram) to Badajos on the Gruadiana ; 
the left to Juramenha on the same river. If defeated, the 
latter was the road by which the Allies must retreat across 
the Guadiana, over which river they possessed a bridge at 
Juramenha. They could not evidently cross at Badajos, in 
the face of a hostile garrison, and with Soult’s victorious 
army in Aeir rear. This line of retreat was well covered 
by the position, and the lateral communications were 
everywhere easy for all arms. 

In this position there were two important points i— Firsts 
a hill on the right (a), which terminated and dominated 
whole ridge, and which, at the same time trending 
backwards towards the Aroya, looked into the rear of the 
It is evident that if a powerful mass of 
troops could gain a footing there, they might roll 
the Allied army on its centre, push it into the Aroya 
valley, and seize the Juramenha road, thus cutting off re- 
and affording opportunity to the superior French 



and commanding the Jiiramenha road, which ran imme- 
diately beneath. If the enemy could penetrate there and 
obtain possession of that hill, he might separate the Allies 
into two parts and seize the line of retreat, thereby cutting 
off from it at least one-half of their army. 

Thus, either hill (a or b) would become the decisive tac- 
tical point, or key of the position, according as the enemy 
made his main attack on the right flank or on the centre. 

But there was a third hill, and a very importani^ one (c), 
about a cannon-shot in front of A, and separated from it 
by the Albuera stream, which, not being occupied in obser- 
vation as it should have been, enabled Soult to mass the 
greater part of his force behind it at K, unknown to 
ford, at the distance of only ten minutes’ march from the 
hill A, for the purpose of atlacking that flank. It is 
apparent that the last-named hill was, under actual cix'cum- 
stances, the decisive point of the whole. 

Immediately in front of the centre, and strengthen- 
ing that part of the line, w'as the village and bridge of 
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cavalry to complete the victory. — a hill in the 

centre (b) rising above the general summit of the ridge, 
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Reresford’s first disposition was as follows :— 

Expecting to be attacked in the centre, he placed the 
2nd British division in one line on the hill b, having the 
4th division, formed in columns, in second line. A battery 
posted on the slope of the hill commanded the bridge of 
Albuera, while the village itself was occupied by A1 ten’s 
G-erman brigade. On the left of the 2nd division the 
Portuguese infantry was formed in two lines; and the 
Spaniards held the ground extending from the 2nd divi- 
sion to the extreme right of the position. A few squadrons 
of Portuguese cavalry were in front of the left wing, but 
the principal strength of that arm was behind the centre. 

Later, so soon as it was evident that the principal attack 
was directed against his right, Beresford made the follow- 
ing alterations 

The 2nd division w'as sent from b to support the Spa- 
niards at A. The Portuguese infantry took the ground 
vacated by the 2nd division, detaching one brigade to 
support the Germans in the village of Albuera, against 
which the French directed a secondary attack. 

One regiment of light cavalry was posted near the river 
above the bridge. 

The 4th division, the rest of the cavalry, and the horse 
artillery, moved down the reverse slope, crossed the Aroya, 
and took post, the horsemen and guns on a small plain 
behind that stream — the infantry, in line, in echellon to the 
rear of their left (e). This force composed of the three 
arms could thus protect the rear, at the same time that it 
formed a reserve -within reach* of the decisive point. And, 
in effect, it was the action of this reserve that saved the 
battle. 

These dispositions were excellent; the fault lay in their 
not having been sqoner adopted— a fault resulting from the 
primary and paramount error of having allowed Soult to 
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mass his columns of attack behind the screen afforded by 
the hill (c) without being observed. The composition of 
the reserve was especially good in view of the enemy’s 
very superior cavalry; for no body of cavalry, however 
strong, can make head against even very inferior numbers 
of the three arms in combination ; and the action of the 
French cavalry, which would otherwise have been very 
dangerous along the. rear of the Allied line, was thus 
effectually checked. ' 

The battle oiFumtes Onoro was fought by Wellinoion to 
prevent Massena from interrupting the blockade of Almeida 
The French had 40,000 infantry, 5,000 excellent cavalry^ 



and 30 guns; the Allies, only 32,000 infantry, 1,200 cavalry 
in bad condition, and 40 guns. * * 
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Wellington’s first position extended from the village of 
Fuentes Onoro (a), on the right, to b on the left, a distance 
of five miles, which gave an average of only 6,500 men to 
the mile. But this extension was rendered less dangerous 
than it otherwise would have been by the Diias Casas river, 
which flowing in a deep ravine covered the whole front. 

All the roads, a, 6, c, d, and were available for the 
French advance ; for they all converged on Ciudad Eodrigo 
in their rear, which was the pivot of Massena’s operations. 
The lateral roads connecting these must also be noticed, 
as giving the French great facilities for concentrating at 
any point along the Allied front : they enabled the French 
general simultaneously to menace several points distant 
from one another, and to concentrate rapidly at the one 
point which he might choose for serious attack. 

Wellington’s shortest line of retreat to his base was by 
tbe road leading from a across the Coa river at n ; but 
all tbe other roads,/, h, joined the first at points more 
or less distant from the Coa; and the danger to be dreaded 
was that Massena, while holding the Allies in check with 
an equal force, might still detach 8,000 infantry and 4,000 
cavalry by some one of these circuitous roads to get into 
their rear, Wellington, therefore, in the first place, posted 
one division at b to cover Almeida, two divisions at c to 
defend the bridge there and cover Almeida from that 
direction, and concentrated the remainder — viz. three 
divisions with the cavalry about A, having the village, 
which commanded the passage of the river by a bridge at 
that point, strongly occupied. 

A partial attack made by the French, before their whole 
force had come up, on the village (a) was repulsed. On 
the following day, Massena, having arrived with the rest of 
his army, showed a disposition to turn the Allies by their 
right in the direction of the roads A and k; on which 
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Wellington extended Ms right to the hill (e), thereby 
holding a front of seven miles^ with an average of less 
than O5OOO men to a mile; while the ground between a 
and E was a plain^ perfectly suited to the action of 
cavalry, in which arm the French outnumbered him in 
the proportion of four to one. 

The Allied right being vigorously attacked by a very 
superior force, Wellington sensible of his error again 
drew in his right, but with great difficulty and danger, in 
face of the whole Bhench cavalry suppox'ted by two of 
their infantry divisions, and drew up his right on a new 
front at right angles to the general line, along the crest of 
the hill extending between a and the Turones river. The 
new position thus occupied is represented by n a r. By 
this measure he abandoned the roads h and k to the 
enemy, retaining for the retreat of his right wing only 
the road gi and as the direction of this last was un- 
favourable since it led in the prolongation of that part of 
his front and was therefore exposed to be intercepted by 
the enemy, he posted one division supported hy his cavalry 
at H to protect that road as well as his right flank. 

While these movements were taking place, the village 
(a) was constantly attacked and defended with •varying 
fortune : it was, however, maintained, and happily it was 
so; for if the Blench had broken in there, the Allied armj^ 
would have been cut in two, and all the troops on the left 
of tha.t place would have been thrown on a very circuitous 
line of retreat, which would have enabled Massena to 
intercept them by the bridge over the Coa at n. 

Here it will be observed, that a was the pivot on which 
all the tactical movements turned, and it was the decisive 
tactical point of the position. But if Massena, leaving 
10,000 men to face the points b, c, and A* had carried the 
rest of his force across the Turones round in the direction 
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ir, the Allies could hardly have escaped a great disaster. 
That he did not do so is attributable, partly to disgust 
at being superseded by Marmont at this jimctiire, partly 
to jealousy and insubordination among Ms generals of 
division; and he retired just at the moment when an 
advance seemed to promise a brilliant success. 
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lieiglits which, constituting the southern boundary of the 
basin of Vittoria, ran parallel to the Zadora in its westerly 
course, but was closely approached by the same river after 
it tiiimed suddenly to the south. 

The French communications were everywhere good 
along the whole front. 

It has been said that the French line of retreat was by 
fie road a ; but it should have been rather said, that this 
was their only natural and safe retreat : first, because it 
was the direct communication with France ; secondly, 
because, being the royal causeway, it alone of all the 
possible roads open to the French could suffice for the 
retreat of such an encumbered army. Other roads there 
were, leading from Vittoria to Pampeliina (6) and to 
Estella (c), by the first of which the French did in the 
sequel effect their retreat ; but these were impassable for 
the immense trains which accompanied the troops. King 
Josephus dispositions were as follows:— 

A strong infantry brigade was pushed forward to a, to 
observe the royal causeway, and to protect the bridge A ; 
for as the Allies were behind the hills forming the northern 
boundary of the basin of Vittoria, and as their hne was 
parallel to that of the French, it is evident thaf by pro- 
longing their left they could seize upon that route. 

Eeille’s corps was intrusted with the defence of the 
bridges b and c, and consequently with the preservation of 
the line of retreat in that quarter ; because if the Allies 
could succeed in forcing the passage of these bridges, the 
whole of the French army on the left of Eeille would 
have been cut off from that line. Eeille’s corps may thus . 
be considered as forming the right of the whole. 

The centre, distant from Eeille six miles, was drawn up 
on a ridge of hills which stretched f?*om the bridge n 
quite across to the Puebla mountain to which it formed 
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&. spur ; the centre extended from the river to the royal 
causeway at the village of Arinez (Z;); the left occupied 
some difficult ground immediately behind the village of 
Subijana (m), facing the Puebla defile, and having ^ bri- 
gade on the mountain cobove to protect the left flank. The 
centre and left were composed of Gazan’s and D’Erlon’s 
coips, in two lines, which may be considered as forming a 
distinct line of battle, having their retreat on Vittoria, 
their right covered by the river, their left by the Puebla 
mountain. Fifty guns were disposed along this front, 
pointing to the bridges n, e, f, n, by which, and by the bridge 
and^ defile of Puebla only could the Allies approach this 
position. Two villages behind the right, one behind 

the centre, another in front of the left, strengthened these 
parts. 

The principal mass of cavalry was, with a reserve of 
infantry and many guns, about the village n ; and this 
force could succour either the line we have been describing, 
or Reille s corps if hard pressed at the bridges b and c. 

The bridges n, p, and ir were guarded by troops; but 
Joseph committed the great mistake of leaving the bridge 
E un^^arded, as well as the defile of Puebla. For the light 
division having cro.ssed at e ivithout opposition, established 
itself actually behind the French advanced post at p, and 
within a few hundred yards of their line of battle; while 
Hill’s corps was allowed to thread the defile of Puebla 
without molestation, and to engage the troojis po.sted on 
the Puebla mountain and behind the village m on equal 
tenns. But there were other faults; for neither of the 
bridges p, h, was defensible, since the French side was 
commanded by the opposite bank, where also there were 
woods coming close down to the river, affording shelter to 
the assailants, it is^ evident, therefore, that the three 
bridges E, F, ir should have been broken ; while the brido'e n 
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should haye been strongly intrenched and preserved for 
the purpose of making an offensive movement against the 
flank of the Allied troops, while endeavouring to cross the 
river lower down, if such an opportunity should present 
■itself. ^ . 

But the truth is that the whole arrangement was essen- 
tially vicious, for the main front of battle was six miles 
distant from the bridges b and c ; and although that front 
had been impregnable, its strength could have no in- 
fluence on the issue, for the bridges b and c were the 
decisive point of the whole field, and their loss would have 
entailed the destruction of the army. So clearly, indeed, 
though too late, did Joseph pemeive this, that the first 
sound of Eeille's guns was the signal for commencing 
the retreat of his centre and left; and in all probability, 
the cannonade going on in their rear, and the possibility 
thereby indicated that their line of retreat might fall 
into the power of the enemy, seriously affected the steadi- 
ness with which the French troops faced the enemies who 
were pressing them in their front. 

It has been said, that the bridge f was not defensible 
by the French on account of their side of the river being 
commanded by the opposite bank, which was, moreover, 
wooded so as to shelter tlie assailants. If these conditions 
had been reversed, the French would have done right to 
preserve that bridge, as well as bridge e ; because a body 
of troops crossing suddenly at those points, could have 
acted against the flank and rear of the Allied columns, 
while engaged in forcing a passage of the river at n or n. 
This advantage would be afforded by tbe salient form of 
the loop on the sides of which the bridges e, f, were 
placed, pushing in as it were like a wedge between the 
assaulting columns, provided always that the ground on 
the side of the defenders commanded the opposite bank. 
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"Without such a command, the defenders could not utilise 
the loop, as above supposed, because the assailants could 
evidently place guns or sharpshooters on each side of the 
neck of the loop, which would sweep the whole of the ground 
comprised within it. Indeed, Napier says that the light 
( ivision, posted about the bridge f, was enabled by reason 
of the woods and broken ground to remain so close to the 
water, that their skirmishers could with ease have killed 
the French gunners of the advanced post at the same 
bridge within the loop. 

The details of the fighting of this and the preceding 
examples must be looked for in Napier; the object of 
those here given being to illustrate the foregoing chapter 
on the occupation of defensive positions. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 


ON THE ATTACK OF A POSITION. 


T he army which awaits attack in a chosen and prepared 
position has a great advantage, and one, as has been 
explained, which increases in the same ratio as the range 
and accuracy of fire-arms, whether great or small Hitherto 
it has been considered, however, that the advantages at- 
tending the attack are greater than those attached to the 
'‘defensive.’ These are all derived from moral causes. 
What the French term the elan of the soldier is lost in a 
defensive attitude. Everyone knows how much easier 
it is, when the mind has been strung in anticipation of 
some great event, to do vigorously than to wait firmly. 
The power of doing the latter is unquestionably the highest 
and rarest quality, and one which a natural firinness of 
spirit improved by discipline can alone confer. It is the 
general himself, however, and his plans, which are 
chief gamers from the adoption of the ^ofifensive.’ 
initiative in any military operation is, abstractedly speak- 
ing, a real advantage. The assailant forms his plan ; his 
opponent’s task is to divine and frustrate it. How many 
chances there are that the latter may be mistaken, and that 
on a field of battle he may make dispositions to counteract 
a supposed plan of his assailant which are inapplicable to 
the real plan, and even dangerous to the safety of his army ! 

It is the attribute of the superior htore to take the lead, 
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and to oblige his adversary to follow it; and even where 
circumstances_ forbid this literally, a great general will 
accomplish it in principle. In reading the history of all 
great military leaders it will be observed that, whether 
acting on the offensive or the contrary, their superior 
genius always asserted its pre-eminence by prescribing to 
their opponents the course they should follow. 

_ Two armies face each other. The assailant has formed 
his plan : he goes straight to his object; there is neither 
uncertainty^ nor hesitation. Though he endeavours to 
throw dust into the eyes of his opponent, and to mislead 
him by feints and manoeuvres as to his serious intention, 
all his movements have one object clearly defined to him- 
self. The defender, on the other hand, cannot at once 
divine where the blow is to be planted ; he may lose time 
in hesitation, and at last perhaps guesses wrong and makes 
a false move. 

The first object of a general who meditates an attack, is to 
become acquainted with the position of the enemy in all its 
features. In an open country, a tolerably correct judgment 
may be formed as to the posts the enemy has occupied 
in front, as well as of the nature of the ground which con- 
stitutes fiis main position. The approaches peiqiendiculariy 
to the whole length of the defensive line must be care- 
fully reconnofeed and studied, as well as the approaches 
to the extremities of the line from both flanks, with a view 
to determine the points against which an attack may be 
most advantageously directed, with reference only to the 
general configuration of the defensive position. In this 
examination, all^ features which are capable of afifording 
cover to the ^sailants in advancing must be noted — those 
especially which would cover the deployment of the attack- 
ing columns sufSeiently near to the enemy’s main line to 
make that deployment judicious. It will, however, be 
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owing to oversiglit if such features as last supposed are 
not already occupied by the enemy as advanced posts ; and 
if any uncertainty remains as to the enemy’s dispositions, 
demonstrations should be made generally along the front, 
to oblige him to show his hand ; especial care being taken 
not to excite his apprehensions for the safety of any 
particular point on which a real attack might profitably 
be made. 

It would be an advantage to be noted, if the ground 
over which the assailants must pass to attack any par- 
ticular point offers, from its nature, any protection to the 
flanks of the advancing columns. 

On the other hand, it would be a decided disadvantage 
if the nature of the ground in the immediate front of any 
such point would oblige the assailants to approach it 
in column, or on a diminished front ; because the enemy 
would thereby obtain a superiority of fire, for which also 
the close order of the assailants would present a most 
favourable mark. 

It may be said, generally, that all such features as 
would if undefended be likely to facilitate attack on any 
part of the defensive position in their rear, would, on the 
contrary, if occupied by the enemy, prove obstactes in the 
way of the attacking columns. 

In the, case where neither the eye nor armed demonstra- 
tions are able to inform a general sufficiently on the above 
points, it is the business of the officer intrusted with 
intelligence department of the army to supply the neces*- 
sary information. A knowledge of* geology, however, will 
often be of great use in such a case, as enabling the 
sessor to pronounce confidently on the general nature of 
the slopes and variations of level of any ground from 
data of its geological formation. It wDuld, for example, 
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If in his scheme of battle a general had only to con- 
ider what points of a position he could attack, in the 
cheapest and easiest manner possible to his oivn army, with 
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attack-much more if it leads in the direction of the 
enemy’s line of battle prolonged, as at Vittoria, or to the 
front, as was the case in Wellington’s position at Sala- 
manca. Or in general terms, that part of the enemy’s 
position which immediately covers his line of retreat will 
be chosen for attack, supposing that actual circumstances 
render it possible or prudent to do so. 

In forming a scheme of attack, a general must adopt 
a plan which shall combine at once the greatest possible 
damage to the enemy with the least possible loss to him- 
self— a plan, however, which can only be an intelligent com- 
promise between these two conditions ; for the defenders 
will obviously strengthen those points which are the most 
important to their safety, and a greater price will therefore 
have to be paid by the assailants for the possession of these 
points than for others. 

It should be needless to prescribe that where an army 
may be advancing in an unknown and close country, every 
step of the way should be cautiously felt, and one foot 
should not be planted until a secure stand is obtained for 
the othen It is rarely that a general would be required 
to attack a position with the nature of which he is entirely 
unacquainted; but should he find such a position in -his front 
he need not be thereby absolutely deterred from making the 
attempt : yet he should remember that, although his justi- 
fication for running such a risk would really be found in the 
necessity of the case, success is the only excuse which will 
be admitted by the world. 

Having first carefully studied the enemy’s position, with 
a view to determine the most advantageous point to attack, 
having regard to the enemy’s position only, it still remains 
to determine whether that point will be the most advan- 
tageous considered with reference to ihe situation and 
circumstances of the assailant. * * 
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^ 111 an offensive operation, a general must always 
include in his calculations the possibility of failure, and 
the measures necessary to insure a methodical and orderly 
retreat m such a contingency. The locality and direction 
ot the line of retreat, with reference to the front of his own 
anny, will therefore materially influence the locality and 
direction of his attack. In general terms, his dispositions 
should be such that, if repulsed, the enemy may not be 
able to seize upon his line of retreat and cut from it the 
whole or a portion of his force. 

If the line of letreat lead to the rear frtim a point near 
the centre of his line, that circumstance need exercise no 
influence on his choice of the point of attack. 

^ But if it be attached to either flank, then his plan must 
include that circumstance among his data. 

Supposing, for example, the enemy’s position repre- 
sented by AB ; your mvn line, you being the assailant, by 

A js c»; and your line of re- 

treat leads in the direction 
ir. You design to attack 

your army must assume the 
’ general formation ef, be- 

cause the troops pushed 
■ forward from c must be 

supported methodicallyand 

cohesively by the whole line.* Now, it is evident that if 
this attempt be repulsed and the army obliged to retreat, 
the line h is ex^iosed to the action of the enemy, who mav 
seize it by throwing forward the wing b, and thus be able 
to cut off from it at least the left wing of your army; 
which is, by the hypothesis, retreating before a victorious 
enemy and pressed by his troops in pursuit. If you 

^ See aftei) page 200* 
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reverse the case, however, and attack the flank b, it is plain 
that the formation necessary for that purpose will com- 
pletely cover your line of retreat. In the first ease, if 
your army, in order to attack A, makes a flank movement 
in that direction, the line h will he completely uncovered, 
and every part of the army c » will remove at every pace 
farther from that line. ■ In the last supposed ease, on the 
contrary, if you make a flank movement towards e, the line 
of retreat becomes better covered at every pace, and every 
part of c D on the left of h draws continually nearer to 
that line. fc 

We may conclude, therefore, that in such a case, if 
there is a question of attacking one fla-nk of the enemy 
rather than the other, the movement should take place 
from the flank to which is attached the line of retreat of 
the attacking force. 

The same reasoning evidently applies in a stronger 
degree if the line of retreat of the attacking force should 
be in the prolongation of one of its flanks, instead of lead- 
ing directly to the rear. 

There are, however, no rules without their exceptions. 
Here the exception must be, in general terms, the exist- 
ence of some obstacles in front of your line of retreat 
which would either altogether prevent the enemy from 
reaching it, or which would detain him so long that your 
own troops should be able to regain that line, supposing 
them to have left it uncovered, before the enemy’s 
troops could reach it. As, for example, where a river 
running throirgh a deep defile over which there are no 
bridges, may be supposed to run in front of the line H in 
the last diagram. The river here guards the line of 
retreat of itself, and you may consequently form your plans 
for the attack of any point in the enepjy’s position which 
may promise the greatest results. • • 
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If you find that a part of the enemy’s front is covered 
by any natural obstacle difficult to surmount, over which 
he has preserved and fortified no points of passage— such 
as a riverj marsh, or ravine — then you may consider such 
obstacle as ‘pro tanto forming a protection to the corre- 
sponding part of your own line, and may safely draw from 
that part the greater portion of the troops otherwise 
necessary for its defence, to reinforce your attack on the 
accessible points of the enemy’s position. 

At the battle of Eamillies, the Tomb of Ottomond on 
the French right was marked by the eye €f Marlborough 
as the decisive point of that field of battle. A marshy 
stream, difficult to cross, over which the French held no 
passages, separated their left from Marlborough’s right. 
The English general therefore drew from that wing 
the whole of its second line to reinforce the attack which 
he made on the French right. Here the latter debarred 
themselves from the power of taking the offensive on 
their own left, and Marlborough availed himself of their 
neglect. 

A similar instance is afforded by the battle of Ocana 
during the Peninsular war. In front of the Spanish left ran a 
deep ravkie, which, although it prevented the French from 
attacking that part of the Spanish line, equally hindered 
the Spaniards there posted from attacking the French right. 
This circumstance would have been a great advantage to 
the Spaniards, if their general, depending on the ravine to 
cover his left wing, had left there only a small force so as 
to be in the greatest possible strength on those parts of his 
line which were accessible to attack. But he paralysed 
one-half of his army by shutting it in behind the ravine, 
where it did not fire a shot ; while the French, on the 
other hand, having*the initiative, availed themselves of the 
same obstacle simply tb 6bserve the Spanish left with a few 
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troops, while they directed their masses against the acces- 
sible part of their eiieniy’s position. 

In the case of which the two foregoing instances are 
examples, time is the element chiefly to he considered 'it 
is simply necessary that the time required by the enemv 
to pass any obstacle such as is above supposed, and attack 
your line of retreat, or your weakened wing, shall be 
mistakably greater than the time which would be required 
by your own troops to recover the line of retreat or to 
reinforce the weakened iving. ’ 

From the abole reasoning we may deduce the following 
corollary: — *= 

Time being proportionate to distance, the refusal of one 
mng of an army, or its removal from the enemy, will have 
an analogous effect to that of a natural obstacle in pro- 
tecting the retired mng, which may, therefore, be weakened 
in a similar ratio to reinforce that wing which is nearest 
the enemy. The object to observe is that, by reason of 
the dishauce, the enemy shall not be able to attack or turn 
the retired flank in as short a time as would be required 
by you either to reinforce that flank or to gain a decided 
advantage with the other. This was the principle on wh ' 
Frederick the Great formed what is called his obliqne order 
of battle, on w^bich a good deal of confusing pedantry has 
been lavished by military writers. But, in truth, it is simply 
an application of the maxim which it has been endeavoured 
to elucidate in this and the foregoing chapter, riz. 
yoiiv troops in stick a manner as to defend tlie 
parts of yoiiv position with a mrmller force man 
enemy must oqopose to it, so tluxt you may be superior 
the^decmne point Here the tenn indecisive would apply 
either to any accidents of gi-ound which of themselves 
confer strength where they occur, and w*ich would place 
9. small niimber of defenders 
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tior force of assailants, or to those parts of a line which, 
heing-' refused, are thereby exempted from attack. 

The end and aim of all military science, and the only 
principle which is of universal and arbitrary application in 
war, is, that you shall he superior to the mm/if ui the 
deeisive point and time. All other rules and maxims 
only prescribe the modus operandi to effect that object, 
or the manner of applying that principle so as to inflict 
the greatest possible loss on an adversary. It is not the 
mimber of troops ranged in order of battle that decides a 
victory, but the number which a commander can put into 
vigorous action at the right place and right time. Supe- 
rior skill in a general may remedy a great disparity of 
force, but the only manner in which his superior skill can 
be effectively displayed is in being superior to the enemy 
at the point where the battle is to be decided. Every 
military maxim, therefore, to be sound, must in spirit be 
reconcilable with this one principle, and must, indeed, be 
derived from it. 

If superior to the enemy in numbers, it would not be 
in accordance with the above principle to disseminate 
your force by occupying a larger front than he ; because 
you ar^ about to attack some point in the enemy’s line, 
and your extended front must render the concentration of 
troops at any such point difficult in proportion to the 
extension. Eather oppose him on an equal front, and hold 
your surplus troops in masses behind those portions of 
your own line with which you intend to attack. 

The greatest of all obstacles in the way of an assailing 
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enemy. If such is found to be the case, it wiU be for a 
general to consider whether success is most likely to be 
obtained by endeavouring to possess himself by force of 
these, the only avenues by which he can approach the 
enemy’s position, or by the construction of new avenues 
in throwing pontoon or other improvised bridges over the 
stream at points on which the enemy has concentrated no 
defensive measures. The wisdom of attacking a brido'e 
which is strongly intrenched can only be determined by 
the nature of the ground on both sides of the river; and 
enough has been said to elucidate the subject in’ the 
lemarks on tactical points and advanced posts in the fore- 
going chapter, and on the battle of Vittoria in the examples 
to the same. In general, it may be considered that where 
an army possesses pontoons, it would be preferable to 
throw a bridge at some point where tactical advantage is 
combined with such a configuration of ground as may pro- 
tect the construction of the bridge and the formation on 
the opposite bank of the troops destined to pass it. By 
this measure, it successfully accomplished, the intrenched 
bridges of the enemy will be turned, and must of necessity 
be abandoned. 



In the diagram, c cl e is a river covering the front of a 
defensive army a b, which has intrenched and guards a 
todge at e so strongly as to render an attack hazardous. 
•Here e is a point which combines tactical advantage for 
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the assailants with a configiiration of gi’ound that will 
protect the construction of a bridge and the formation of 
their troops on the farther bank : tactical advantage, 
because their troops, after crossing at e, can take the 
defenders of the bridge c in reverse ; and a favourable 
configuration, because batteries and sharpshooters lining' 
the sides of the re-entering loop at c will protect a clear 
space comprised within the loop on the opposite bank. It 
will not escape the notice of the reader, however, that 
these protecting batteries are themselves exposed to enfilade 
in the positions assigned to them, unless their flanks are 
covered by ground forming natural epaulements. It is 
evident that the point would not be suitable for the 
assailants’ bridge, unless the ground on the farther bank 
was .such as to prevent the enemy from planting batteries 
to fire on the bridge itself, which they could do, if the 
ground was level, both from above and below. If particu- 
lar accidents, however, rendered it judicious for the assail- 
ants to throw a bridge at cl, the tactical advantage would 
be more complete evidently than by crossing at e. In 
either case the bridge c must be strongly masked, to pre- 
vent the enemy breaking out from thence to act against 
the flafik or rear of the attacking columns in approaching, 
or crossing at, the points d or e. 

A river, even when everj’where fordable, may be a 
serious impediment to an attacking army; in proof of 
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tage to the assailants has been indicated in the foreo-oino- 
chapter. To counteract it there is only one- course to 
pursue. Since the attacking arnay, if it advanced by both 
sides of the obstacle, would be cut in two and deprived of 
intercommunication, it should advance by one side only 
keeping the troops on the other side refused so as to form 



an oblique line, the communication between the several 
parts of which would be complete and constant. Thus, 
in the diagram, if a b represent the defensive position’ 
then the general direction of the assailants would be 
represented by c n. The attacking wing n might be 
sti ongly 1 einfoi ced at the expense of the retired wing c, 
which would be safe from attack by reason of its distance 
from the enemy, and thus the lake would be converted to 
the advantage of the assailants. It would be easy to 
enlarge further on the principle of which this is only one 
example, but it is probably sufficient to indicate so much. 



Ihe same reasoning applies to the case, likewise considered 
in the foregoing chapter, where a defensive position is cut 
perpendicularly by a stream or ravine. In this, as in the 
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last example, the assailants would naturally select fc 
attack the weakest of the enemy’s separated portions 
providing a communication between their own separate( 
portions by bridges similar to those of the defenders 
constructed at such a distance as to be secure from s 
sudden attack. 

Having now selected his point of attack on a comparisor 
0 the many chances arising from actual circumstances 
which must be embraced in the calculation, a few of which 
only have been here indicated, the general has next to 

consider the best method of execution. 

An army which takes the offensive on a field of battle 
las greater need that the troops composing it shall be 
expert in manoeuvring correctly and rapidly than those 
which compose the defensive force. The problem of the 
c e ensive general is merely to move masses of troops alonc^ 
the rear of his position from one point of the line to some 
other winch is threatened by the enemy. The task of 
the attacking general, on the other hand, is to move masses 
of troops with the utmost possible rapidity and order from 
his own hne to a certain point or to certain points in the 
defensive position. For, just as in mechanics the mo- 
mentum. of any body is compounded of its weight and 
velocity, so the momentum of all military bodies, or their 
effect on the issue of a battle, is a compound of their 
mtrinsic W and the rapidity of their movement. 

evcln^ military body depends on the 

excellence of its spirit, of its arms, of its practice with 
hose aims, and on its correctness or cohesiveness of array 
Of these Items, the two last entirely, and all to a great 
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nation with orderly array can only be obtained by a severe 
course of bodily training engrafted on manoeuvring drill ; 
and this becomes daily of greater importance in proportion 
to the increasing range^ accuracy, and destructive effect 
.of fire-arms. 

But it is one thing to speak in military parlance of 
thwiving a mass of troops on a particular 2^oint to 
overwhelm an enemy — another to practise it ! In practice, 
a mass of troops is not to be thrown as easily as a cricket- 
balL It is not quite so easy to bring up several thousand 
men to the point where they are to act, in perfect order, 
so that they shall mutually support each other to the 
fullest extent possible, and just at the right moment The 
difficulty increases, of course, with the distance, and varies 
with the nature of the ground they must pass over. It is 
a question of pace and time, as well as of drill. On a 
parade-ground such as Aldershot, the time may be calcu- 
lated to a moment ; but on fighting-ground with an enemy 
in front, it is a different matter. The time must depend 
on the state of the country, of the streams to be traversed, 
&c. ; and the march may be over enclosed ground where 
the progress of even a single man would be impeded, and 
where a body of men must be very seriously delayed and 
disordered.* It may be haken as an axiom, that to move 
10,000 men several miles in an enemy’s country, and to 
place them in perfect order at a given point in a precise 
time, requires a very just and careful arrangement, great 
experience, and above all a thorough acquaintance with 
the ground they must pass over. 


See the Battle of the Alma, page 240. 
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On the Rules whUh regulate the actual Collision of a 
Body of Troops. 

The military terms strategy and tactics are simply two 
different names given to the same science when applied to 
scales of different magnitude. There is no single rule ap- 
plicable to the former which is not rigidly so to the' latter. 

, btrategy is merely the application of military principles to 
the case where two armies act against each other without 
the aids of visual information. Tactics is the application 
ot the same principles ' to the movements of two bodies 
acting against each other with the aid of the knowled<re 
acquired by ocular observation of each other’s proceeding. 
But an additional element enters into the etudy of the 
latter branch of the science of war, which does not affect 
> e ormer, VIZ., the actual personal collision of the two 
hostile bodies of men. It is therefore necessary, besides 
0 sernng the general principles which are equally appli- 
cable to both, to establish the rules which must regiilate 
that collision in such a manner as to obtain advantage 
irom their application. ^ 

The basis of all tactical excellence is drill. Troops 

LoLu ^ practised in marching over steep and 

broken ground m line, and in executing changes of for- 

iTtl°s^ rapidity-of course with the 

eZ !v T f “rive at. 

Lven over such ground a brigade may be brought to move 

vet wffhlifo 

tal on WH This is a simple matter of bat- 

talion drill; the functions of the brigade staff beino- limited 

.rj" itr «rort 



staff officers become more important^ and upon tbeir correct 
fulfilment may depend the success or failure of an attack. 
The danger of leaving large intervals in a line advancing 
to attack is evident ; for the enemy^ awaiting the onset 
in compact formation, can thrust troops into the intervals 
and attack the assailants both in front and flank. The 
evils arising from overcrowding, which result from a faulty 
judgment of distance by staff officers, are probably even 
greater ; in support of which view it is only necessary to 
refer to Kingiake’s description of the battle of the Alma,. 
But excellence in drill, although indispensable, is after all 
only mechanical; it only insures that troops shall be 
brought up to any point required, rapidly and in orderly 
formation : that is to say, the machine is placed in good 
working order at the point where it is to execute the 
inspirations of the directing intellect. 

Of all the attacks to which a body of troops can be 
exposed, considered in the abstract merely with reference 
to their formation only, and witliout regard to the nature 
of their position, the least dangerous is an attack made in 
parallel order or directly on the front — the most dangerous, 
one made directly on the flank. 

The truth, of this proposition will be obvious owl a little 
reflection ; for the power of any man to resist a shock or 
pressure is evidently greater when it is exercised directly 
on his front, than it would be if exercised obliquely to his 
front: the difficulty of resistance increases with the obli- 
quity of direction, and becomes much greater when the 
pressure is ajoplied directly to his side. And what is true 
of one man, is true of any number of men collected 
together. Here is one cause arising from the mere mecha- 
nical laws of matter. But there are other causes, resulting 
from laws purely military, and in paiticttlar from that one 
leading principle which prescribes *tbat success in war 
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depends on being superior to the enemy at the point of 
collision. 

If we suppose the extreme case of one company formed 
in line being charged by another company in flank^ where 
the flank file only has faced in the direction of the attackj 
it may be considered that the mass of the assailants come 
in contact with one file only of the standing company ; 
for every man in the former can act directly to his front 
in attack^ while only one file of the latter can so act in 
resistance. 

But suppose a battalion in line (a) to be attacked by 
another line (b) which has previously established itself 
perpendicularly to the direction of A, on one of its flanks. 
Since the parallel order is the most favourable for receiving 
an attack^ the commander of A will 
^ ^ ^ endeavour to change his front so 

I ' V 1^ 9.S to form a line parallel to b. 
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If tMs reasoning is extended to divisions or to whole 
armies, it will be at once apparent why an army attacked 
in flank is in danger of destruction. 

Blit to the above causes, derived from mechanical and 
military laws, must be added another, having at least as 
powerful an influence on the issue of a conflict, which 
results from moral considerations. There is no danger, 
however great and however real, which is not magnified by 
imagination when men are conscious of its existence but 
unable to perceive its extent. And the attack of an enemy 
on the flank of a line, or on the head of a column which 
is analogous in principle, is a case in which the imagi- 
native feciilty is peculiarly called forth in the men com- 
posing the defensive force. They hear the turmoil: 
they know it is charged with threatening consequences to 
themselves; they magnify a danger which they do not 
see and which they feel unprepared effectually to resist, 
and their minds become excited to that pitch of appre- 
hension when the occurrence of a small event may, 
among any but the very steadiest troops, create a ruinous 
panic. 

It has been said that the attack on the head of a column 
is analogous to that on the flank of a line, because a line 
in charging the head of a column comes in contact with 
the leading fraction only of the latter, he that fraction a 
company, subdivision, or section ; or if time has been given 
to commence a deployment, with those fractions only which 
have completed it at the moment of collision ; and these 
will evidently be hurled back by the superior force of the 
line on the remaining fractions, while in the act of marching 
to a flank to deploy in their turn. * 

It is not merely the contact of a bayonet-charge that is 
signified in the foregoing reasoning by 4he term collision. 
Troops come into collision when tSey are able to fire on 
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one another with effect ; and the stiperiority of fire pos« 
sevssed by a line over the fractions of any other line which 
may have formed np to meet a flank attack^ or over the 
head of a column, is more effective than the superiority in 
men for a rush ; for if we suppose 400 men disposed in line 
to encounter 400 men formed in column the divisions of 
■which number 25 files or 50 men, then each of the 400 
muskets of the line will, by the convergence of their fire, 
and by wheeling up their outward divisions on both flanks, 
have a good chance of hitting one among the mass of 400 
men in column, while the column can only reply by the 
fire of its leading division and of the few men on the flanks 
of the rear divisions — that is to say, by the fire of about 
80 muskets. The increased penetrating force of the rifle- 
muskets now in use, which can send a ball through several 
men standing in the same line of fire, greatly increases 
the advantages, already very decided, of the line over the 
column formation for collision. . 

Hence arises the necessity of deploying all columns of 
attack while still beyond the reacli of any very damaging 
fire from the troops they are about to assail. An attempted 
deployment within reach of a hostile line must surely be 
defeated*; for the column can only oppose to the fire of the 
whole line that of its leading division ; and the divisions 
in rear, as they successively become unmasked, are exposed 
to a powerfiil fire while still marching to a flank, and con- 
fusion must ensue. 

It has been held by many, particularly among Continental 
armies who have made a practice of attacking in column, 
that the leading men of the column derive a confidence 
from the feeling that they are backed by a mass in their 
rear, which they would not possess if formed in a thin two- 
deep line. This belief was the origin of the three and 
four deep lines wh.'ifi was until lately the usual fighting 
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formation of Continental armies. It is very recently, since 
the Crimean war, that the French have generally adopted 
the two-deep formation. The supposed advantages are 
certainly, however, when a column is opposed to resolute 
troops formed in line, more than counterbalanced by the 
defects — by the tendency to panic in the body of the 
column, and by the inability of the greater part of the men 
composing it either to cooperate in attack or to defend 
themselves effectually. The following observations by 
the historian of the Peninsular War may be taken as a 
good summary of the subject. Speaking of the battle. of 
Vimiero — 

^ The rapidity with which the French soldiers rallied and 
recovered their order after snch a severe check was admir- 
able, but their habitual tnethod of attacking in column 
cannot be praised. Against the Austrians, Eussians, and 
Prussians, it may have been successful; but against the 
British it must always fail ; because the English infentry 
is sufficiently firm, intelligent, and well disciplined to wait 
calmly in lines for the adverse masses, and sufficiently bold 
to close upon them with the bayonet. The column is un- 
doubtedly excellent for all movements short of the actual 
charge; but, as the Macedonian phalanx was ¥nahle to 
resist the open formation of the Eoman legion, so will the 
close column he unequal to sustain the fire and charge of a 
good line aided by artillery. The natural repugnance of 
men to trample on their own dead and wounded, the cries 
and groans of the latter, and the whistling of the cannon- 
shots as they tear open the ranks, produce the greatest 
disorder, especially in the centre of attacking columns, 
which, blinded by smoke, unsteadfast of footing, and be- 
wildered by words of command coming from a multitude 
of officers crowded together, can neither see what is taking 
place, nor make any effort to advance or retreat without 
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increasing tlie confusion: iience no example of courage 
can be useful, no moral effect can be produced by tbe spirit 
of individuals, except upon tbe head, which is often firm 
and even victorious at the moment when the rear is flying 
in terror. Nevertheless, well-managed columns are the 
very soul of military operations; in them is the victory, 
and in them also is safety to be found after a defeat . the 
secret consists in knowing when and where to extend the 

front.’ ^ 

At the battle of Albuera, the repulse of Colbornes 
brigade of the 2nd division was owing to its waiting to 
deploy into line until it came in contact with the enemy. 
The historian’s wmrds are— ‘ At this critical moment. 
General William Stewart arrived at the foot of the height 
with Colborne’s brigade, which formed the head of the 
2nd division. This officer, seeing the confusion above, 
desired to form in order of battle previous to mounting 
the ascent ; but Stewart, whose boiling courage generally 
overlaid his judgment, led up without hesitation in column 
of companies, and having passed the Spanish right, at- 
tempted to open out his line in succession as the battalioUvS 
arrived at the summit.’ And the sublime language which 
records the final decisive repulse of the heavy French 
masses in column by the ‘thin red line’ of the 4th divi- 
sion is probably familiar to all the readers of these re- 
marks. 

There is another description of flank-attack, somewhat 
different from any that has been above adverted to, which 
remains to be considered, viz., an attack made by a line on 
the flank of a column of march. 

If the column could march in such a manner that a front 
parallel to the attacking line could be formed by the 
wheeling to the threatened flank of the divisions of which 
the column is compose5,*and that a resisting line, firm and 
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coherent, could be formed in the time merely -which is 
required to complete the wheel of a quarter-circle, there 
w^ould he no danger in such a flank-attack as is here sup- 
posed. To form such a line, however, under those circum- 
stances, it would be necessary for the force, whatever its 
mao’nitude, to march in one long column at full distance, 
and to preserve that distance with mathematical accuracy; 
for any loss of distance near the head becomes multiplied 
in approaching the rear of a column, and incorrectness in 
this particular would leave dangerous gaps in the line of 
battle when formed on the exigency of a sudden attack. 
Although, therefore, Frederick the Great brought his army 
to such excellence in manceuvring, that it was a common 
practice with him to execute flank marches in this manner , 
before an enemy in position — and several of his victories 
were attributable to his doing so — yet it must be remem- 
bered that the troops opposed to him were very inferior in 
discipline and instruction, and that on one occasion, at 
Kollin, he encountered a crushing defeat in the very act. 
Two or three battalions may execute such a movement 
with correctness ; but for a large force to do so, however 
admirably drilled, except over perfectly smooth and open 
ground, unimpeded by obstacles, may be considered practi- 
cally impossible. 

It is not only an attack on the flank of its line of march 
that a long column, moving beforp a hostile line, has to 
dread. The relative positions of the two forces render it 
easy for the stationary line to detach troops to block the 
march of the head of the column, w'hich, as has been 
explained, is the same thing in its effect as to attack the 
flank of its line, supposing it to form line, as it must do, to 
meet a threatened attack on the flank of its line of march. 
In the diagram, the army b is marching in column along 
the front of A formed in line. Thd latter detaches a body 
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(a) to block tbe marcb of the head of the column, while 

. it tbreateBS or exe- 
' , elites a general moTe- 

■' / ment against theflank. 

oL I 1 1 ! 1 1 i I 11 1 1 To ine'et these dangers 

■' '"""■"’i 1 .3 . coming from different, 

quarters^ B must form up a force {c) to ofipose % and 
mth the remamder must form a line (6 6) to resist the 
attack of A. b is thus required to make head against 
attack in front and flank at the same time ; and it is evident 
that A,, being master of the situation, can easily plant guns 
to enfilade both the long and the short face of b’s formation. 

The attack executed by Wellington simultaneously on 
the head and flank of Marmont’s column of march at 
Salamanca affords as complete an illustration as it would 
be possible to find of these remarks. 

The general having now determined the part of the 
enemy’s position against which to direct his attack, his task 
is to place the troops who are to execute his plan at the 
points where they are to act, with the utmost rapidity, in 
the best order, and with the smallest possible loss. To this 
end, he has to consider — 

The mrM advantageous Order in ivhich to march toivards 
the Point selected for Attach 
All movements of troops must be made in' such a manner 
as will expose them to the least possible injury compatible 
with the fulfilment of the service on which they are em- 
ployed ; and from this axiom may be drawn the following 
conclusions 

1. While exposed to artillery fire, troops should not march 
in column. 

2. Infantry unsupported, in the presence of cavalry, 
should not march in line. 
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It' is evident that these two precepts- are incompatible in 
the case, where an enemy’s guns play upon your march, 
while his cavalry, hovering about your infantry, threatens to 
charge. If caught in this predicament, as the Light Division 
was in retreating over the wide plain of Puentes Onoro, 
you must make the best of it, as they did : but a similar 
danger should never voluntarily be encountered ; and the 
only way to reconcile the above two precepts is to avoid 
subjecting infantry to the united action of guns and cavalry, 
unless you have an equal force of cavalry to check that of 
the enemy while your infantry moves rapidly under the 
play of his guns in line. 

For a body of infantry unsupported can hardly hope to 
escape destruction if obliged to march for any distance 
across a plain exposed to the united action of cavalry and 
artillery, because infantry when threatened with a cavalry 
attack must move in quarter-distance column ; that being 
the order of march from which the formation of the 
sqMarSjf the only effective formation against cavalry, can 
be most quickly assumed. Thus, the mere presence of 
hostile cavalry will compel the infantry to march in a dense 
column. And that is not the worst of the mischief : by 
threatening to charge, the cavalry can compel the infantry 
frequently to halt, thus detaining it in its close foimation 
under the fire of the guns, and being at the same time on 
the watch to avail itself of any confusion occasioned by 
tliat fire to charge home. 

3. Troops moving in presence of an enem}^ must march 
in that order which will enable them in the shortest 
possible time to assume the formation necessary to resist 
a sudden attack with the fullest effect. 

Infantry marching in column, therefore, should not be 
exposed to the attack of an infantry formed in line, on 
account of the superior front for fir^ bf the latter, as well 



as of the power which, it possesses of overlapping the flanks 
of the column at the same time that it opposes the front, 
either with fire or in a bayonet charge. The most effectual 
formation for resisting such an attack is in a line parallel 
to that of the enemy : therefore, a body of troops moving 
within reach of attack should march in that oidei uhich 
will enable them to form line parallel to the enemy’s front 
with the least possible delay. But this is peculiarh’' ap- 
plicable only to flank marches before an enemy in position, 
such as has been remarked upon under the head of Flank 
Attack ; for in the case where a body of troops march in 
column directly to the assault of a hostile position, they 
would form line before coming into collision, while still 
beyond the reach of any destructive musketry fire, as has 
been already explained. 

When not exposed to immediate attack or to the action of 
guns, however, the column formation is beyond compari- 
son the most convenient order of march, on account of its 
compactness and mobility. A column marching to the 
attack of an enemy’s position is analogous in its action to 
flight of a shrapnel shell, which is propelled in one 
msiss until within a certain distance of the object against 
which 4t is directed, and then breaks up into a shower of 
projectiles which spread themselves in their onward move- 
ment over an extended space. 

The formation of echellon is a sort of compromise be- 
tween the column and the line, partaking to a certain 
extent of the advantages of both. It combines a greater 
correctness of march and plasticity than are possessed by 
a line, with the superior force of the latter for collision, 
while it is exempt from the disadvantage of the column in 
respect to artillery fire. 

y/te viost advantageous order for actual collision with 
the enemy is, in general terms, that order which will 
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enable yon to put into vigorous and effective action against 
him every single man of the force you. bring up to the point 
of collision. 

'V^Tiere infantry attacks infantry, the two-deep line alone 
fulfils this condition, because every man can fire freely. 

Where infantry is opposed to cavalry, the four-deep 
square must, on the same principle, be the formation; 
because it may be attacked on either or all of its four 
faces, and the action of every man is called into play. It 
is true that all the men of a two-deep square can fire 
freely; but the formation is too weak to encounter the 
shock. 

For cavalry, the only recognised order of battle is in a 
two-deep line; though it is a question if single rank would 
not be the best formation for a charge, the ranks being at 
a distance of twenty yards apart. 

The only case in which the column formation is justifi- 
able in attack is in the assault of a defile, whether it be 
formed by a breach, a bridge, or a street. The front of 
the assailants is arbitrarily contracted by the defile in 
passing it ; and in order to oppose the superior front of 
the defenders ranged beyond it, the assailants must ad- 
vance in a mass, which exposes them to great l5ss : but 
this is unavoidable, and the disadvantage must be reduced 
as far as possible by rapidity of movement. In every case, 
however, an attack should be made bn as wide a front as 
the ground will admit of. 

On the Method of conducting an Attach 

In the rules which have been laid down for the occupa- 
tion of a defensive position, it has been insisted on that the 
troops should be able to form a continuous line of infantry 
along all parts of the front which are ass^lable. Similarly, 
it is necessary that the attacking columns shall be able to 
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form a continuous line of infantry along the front of colli- 
sion. ■ 

In the present day, armies do not advance to attack 
an enemy simultaneously along his whole front in a line 
parallel to that which ‘is to be assailed. One point is 
usually selected as most important for the decisive effort ; 
and secondary points may be chosen, the fewer the better, 
to distract the attention of the enemy or to prepare the 
way for the decisive attack. 

If any favourable ground should exist in front of a 
defensive position which you are about to attack, within 
a convenient distance of the enemy’s line of battle, such 
that your columns may deploy in safety under its cover, 
or that the possession of it would enable you to annoy the 
defensive line, that ground should be at once seized and 
strongly occupied if the enemy has neglected it ; if other- 
wise, the importance of the post to the ulterior success of 
your plans must determine w-hether or not it should be 
assaulted and carried. By obtaining possession of such an 
advanced post, you establish yourself, as it were, within 
enemy’s defences ; you acquire a base, so to speak, for 
your operations against his main position : he must, there- 
make a point of dislodging you if he can; and in the 
attempt to do so he engages in a contest at a disadvantage, 
because you are already established there, and can support 
your troops with others flanking them from the rear. This 
measure will oblige the enemy to dislodge your flanking 
before he can hope to carry the contested points, 
for that purpose to venture to a distance from his posi- 
which may be unsafe for a force fighting a defensive 
battle, and which may give you the opportunity of striking 
serious blow. 

Any advanced post which may be occupied by the enemy 
in front of that part of Ms position against wdiich you 
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design to direct a decisive attack^ must either be assaulted 
and carried^, or must be masked by a superior force while 
your columns pass it on either flank. 

If you should succeed in establishing yourself in such a 
post, then the line of communication between it and your 
main body must be so organised that you may be able to 
direct upon it a constant stream of reinforcements- Once 
in possession of such a point, so bnked to your main body, 
your attack on the enemy’s position in rear may be made 
securely. The principle of such a mode of proceeding may 
he illustrated by the comparison of the hose of a fire-engine 
led to the point from which it Is intended to scatter its 
water ; or, better, a closed hand thrust forward to the full 
reach of the arm, the fingers being afterwards extended. 
Here the closed hand represents any vantage-ground near 
the enemy’s line which you may. have acquired. So long 
as the hand is firm or uninjured, the fingers may be 
extended and drawn in again at pleasure : an injury to one 
finger does not affect the other fingers, or the hand itself; 
but an injury to the hand impairs or destroys the action of 
the fingers. The arm here represents the line of communi- 
cation ; and the body from which it is extended, the main 
body of the army. The analogy is complete; f»r if the 
arm is severed, the hand is powerless, just as any advanced 
post must he powerless where the communication between 
it and the main body is cut off. 

This admirable simile is employed by Napier to illus- 
trate Napoleon’s strategical measures for the conquest of 
Spain, but is equally applicable to tactical movements. 

Although tbe advance of the attacking columns must be 
so regulated that they can extend into a continuous front 
of infantry parallel to the front of collision, it is not neces- 
sary, nor indeed is it commonly desirable, that the heads of 
the columns should march on the same line. The advance 
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in direct echellon is generally the best, particularly where 
the flank of the attacking troops may be threatened, on 
account of the flanking support afforded by that formation. 
For instance, if the centre of a line is to be assailed, the 
columns of attack should advance in direct echelloii from 
the centre. The general form of this mode of assault, and 
the effect, would be that of a wedge — the head alone being 
in contact with the enemy, but deriving supf)ort as well as 
protection from the successive bodies which flank it and 
each other* Here the wings would be secure from a 
sudden attack by reason of their distance; and if the 
enemy should undertake a counter-attack on either wing, 
ample time would remain for the dispositions proper to 
repel it, for which also the formation in echellon would 
afford peculiar facilities. 

If one wing only of the enemy’s position is to be as- 
advance would be in direct echellon from the flank 
opposite to that wing. The inner flank of the leading body 
the echellon would be secured by those in rear ; but the 
outer flank must likewise be secured by a body of troops 
of all arms, in echellon behind. 

In the accompanying diagrams, Ho. 1 represents an 
attack on the centre ; Ho. 2, one on the right flank of 


an enemy’s position. In both cases the retired flanks 
must be supported by guns and cavalry. 

It can rarely, almost never, be justifiable to attack an 
enemy simultaneously bn both flanks unless the assail- 
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ants have a very large preponderance 'of force ; for hoth 
the flank attacks must be reinforced at the expense of 
the centre, which thereby becomes unduly weakened, and 
which cannot be kept at such a distance from counter- 
attack as a refused wing in the case where only one oi the 
enemv’s flanks is assailed. This does not, however, pre- 
clude" a demonstration against one flank to distract the 
enemy’s attention from the other, supposing it to be the 
real object ; although it would be generally more prudent 
to select some other point for such demonstration, because 
it may become advantageous at any moment to convert a 
feint into a real attack : indeed, tbe possibility of doing so 
should never be lost sight of ; and there must always be 
a greater difflculty in reinforcing the two extremities of a 
line than two points more nearly approached to each other. 
And it should be regarded as a rule, that in attacking a 
position with an inferior force, it is not advisable to form 
two separate attacks on points distant from each other. 
These would both be extremely liable to fail, whereas one 
vi<mrous effort supported coherently by the offensive army 
mkht succeed.* The battle of Vimiero is an example, 

• where Junot with 14,000 men attacked Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley who commanded 16,000 men in a strong defensive 
position. The French general formed two columns of at- 
tack, designing to assail the centre and left; but, from the 
nature of the ground, the part Junot took for the centre 
became really the right ; and thus, with an inferior force, 
he found himself committed to two attacks simultaneously 
against the extremities of the hostile line attacks which 
were defeated in detail for the want of communication and 
concert. A b represents the English position. Two roads 
(a and b) approached the front from Torres Vedras, through 
which place led Junot’s line of retreat oa Lisbon ; of these, 
* See note at page 143 on tlie battle of Gettysburg. 
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h "was., miicb.the starter, . /.When' the French .column '.which 
assailed B was repulsed with loss, the right-hand 

was still engaged . at A : the 
troops repulsed from b, there- 
fore, instead of retiring by their 
natural line, viz,, the road 
were obliged, in order to avoid 
separation from the rest of the 
army, to withdraw towards the road a, passing across the 
front of the British position, and thereby uncovering the 
direct road of retreat to Torres Yedras; — a fault Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was prepared to take advantage of by cutting off 
their whole army from that place, had he not been at the 
moment superseded by a less enterprising commander. 

On the Movement to turn a Position, 

To turn an enemy’s position, an attacking army must 
make a flank movement round that flank which it is 
intended to turn. This movement may either be executed 
strategically, beyond the enemy’s view, the march of the 
army having been arranged for that end; or tactically, 
after the two Opposing forces have formed opposite each 
other inc battle array. In the last case, great caution and 
careful arrangement are requisite. 

It will be useful to consider how far a general may 
safely extend a flank movement having for its object to 
turn completely an enemy’s position. 

In general terms, the rule for such movement must be, 
that the army undertaking it shall move as a whole, with 
constant coherence, and the power of mutual rapid support 
between its different parts. It must so conduct its flank 
march, that, if attacked, the line of battle can be formed in 
an instant ; and apart of the force must always effectually 
cover the line of retreat. 
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It is clear that if a general move Ms army bodily round 
one of the enemy’s flanks for the purpose of acting against 
his communications, he will have violated military rules in 
abandoning his own line of retreat^ unless he he provided 
with some other such line which his army in its new posi- 
tion does still cover and protect. Such a risk might be 
justified by peculiar moral considerations; by the prospect 
of inflicting some great and crowning damage on the 
enemy, if successful, to which the loss of the attacking 
army would bear only a small comparison ; b}^ a great su- 
periority in the number or quality of his troops ; or by the 
effect of recent victories in elevating the spirit of his own 
soldiers and depressing his opponents. Still, the rule must 
he against such risk ; and the sense of the responsibility in 
case of failure will ordinarily be sufficient to deter any but 
the greatest generals from attempting it. 

At the battle of Toulouse, Wellington undertook what 
would seem to ordinary observers probably the most hazard- 
ous flank march of which there is any record — a flank march 
with the greater part of his army between a powerful and 
skilful enemy, strongly posted, and an unfordahle river, 
and exposing dangerously his line of retreat. But he went 
upon the tried qualities of the British infantry*; on the 
elation and confidence of his troops arising from their 
numerous recent victories, and on the counter-influence of 
these victories upon the French soldiers, so that defeat of 
the latter had come to be looked upon as the certain result 
of an encounter ; lastly, on his own great reputation, which 
was then established. 

The reflection is here suggested, that while a double line 
of operations — that is to say, the advance of a military 
force, acting with one object, on two distinct lines without 
intercommunication — is condemned by^'all military rules, 
on account of the impossibility of ‘concert which results 
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Frederick had advanced from the base of Bohemia ; but he 
had a second secure base on which he could retreat, in 
Upper Silesia, in the direction x» When Frederick, there- 
fore, established himself in the village c, and reconnoitring 
the position in his front found the right too strong to be suc- 
cessfully assailed, he determined to carry his army bodily 
by a flank march to his own right, and to place it in a posi- 
tion to attack en masse the Austrian left. This march quite 
across the front of his army was not perceived by Daun, 
whose attention was constantly directed towards c, from 
which his troops had been driven; and a screen of high 
ground enabled Frederick to complete his movement, and to 
form his army in e F before the enemy became aware of his 
intentions. Daun then endeavoured to form a front parallel 
to the attack by wheeling hack about half of his left wing 
at right angles to the original front, as shown at h; hut 
such an angle must always be weak against a body of 
troops ready formed to attack it: the Prussian guns could 
also enfilade the short face so formed. By reason of the 
greater concentration of his army at e f, Frederick could 
feed the attack more rapidly than the Austrians could rein- 
force, and a decisive victory was the result. Let it be 
noted that in the flank march across the front of the posi- 
tion, the Prussian advanced guard marched along a low 
range of hills, slightly in advance of and between the main 
body and the enemy, although screened from the latter 
another parallel range. Let it he noted also, that if 
Austrians had occupied the heights in their front for ob- 
servation, Frederick’s march would have been detected 
and opposed at the commencement. 

But the campaigns of the same Frederick afford 
example of as signal a defeat incurred by himself, through 
a disregard of the rules which apply •to flank 
before an enemy in position, at the Vattle of Kollin. 
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In the diagram, a b represents the Austrian position. 
The dotted line represents the road leading from Prague 
by which Frederick advanced, and which was his only line 
of retreat. He had, indeed, left 25,000 men to blockade 
Irague; and it was to prevent the Austrian commander, 
I>aun, from disturbing that blockade that the Prussian 
mouMch marched to attack him at Kollin. Nevertheless— 

and although b 
was the weaker 
of the Austrian 
flanks, for the 
attack of which 
~ direction of 

Frederick’s ad- 
vance was peculiarly convenient, and in which operation 
his retreat would have been easy and secure — he preferred 
to carry his army across the enemy’s open front, within 
cannon-shot from the guns of his position, and within 
musketry-fire from his numerous and strong advanced 
posts at the foot of the heights which constituted that posi- 
tion, for the purpose of placing it at c n to attack the flank 
A. The consequence was that the Prussians were thrown 
into confusion, the attacks were unconnected and without 
method, and though the flank a was vigorously assailed. 

It was so strongly supported by a large wood and village at 
w m echellon to the rear of that flank, that every attempt 
was repulsed. By advancing their left the Austrians 
seized upon the road to Prague, and Frederick, cut off 
from that place, was driven to retreat in quite the opposite 
direction, thereby separating himself from that portion of 
his army which was engaged in the blockade, and causing 
the abandonment of that operation. 

^ Marmont’s advfflice at Salamanca, and the relative posi- 
tions of the two armies, hear a strong resemblance to the 
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foregoing examplej with less rashness, however, on the part 
of the French general, since he kept strong possession of the 
Mil called the French Arapiles, which covered his line of re- 
treat from a forward movement of the Allied left, wMle he, 
at the same time, posted a strong body of troops, under Foy, 
to protect it from being seized by a flank movement. 

At a later period, when Wellington occupied a second 
time the Salamanca position, in which he turned at bay in 
the hope of bringing on a general action during his retreat 
from Burgos, Soult, by making a wider movement than 
Marmont had done, beyond the reach of a sudden attack, 
succeeded in interposing a superior army between Welling- 
ton and Ciudad Eodrigo. The flank march of the latter 
to regain his communications is one of the most extra- 
ordinary instances of daring and good fortune on record. 
In the diagram, A represents Wellington; b, Soult. The 
road to Ciudad (c) wMich was a’s line of retreat led past 
the left flank of b ; another 
road (d) by means of which 
the French might intercept 
the &st, led past the right 
flank of the latter also to 
Ciudad. Wellington remained 
too long in his position, in the 
hope that he would be at- 
tacked. When it became evi- 
dent, however, that Soult’s 
design w^^as to collect a large 
and increasing force on his 
communications, he formed 
his army in three columns, g 
and, covering his exposed flank § 

with his cavalry and guns, defiled in oi’der of battle before 
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a wonderful boldness and facilitj, and good fortune also^ 
says Napier,— ^ for there was a thick fog and a heavy rain, 
which rendered the byivays and fields by which the enemy 
moved nearly impassable, while the Allies had the use of 
the high roads,— he carried his whole army, in one mass, 
quite round the French left : thus he gained the Valmusa 
river, where he halted for the night, in the rear of those 
who had been threatening him in front only a few hours 
before. This exploit was certainly surprising, but it was 
not creditable to the generalship on either side ; for first 
it may be asked why the English commander, having some- 
what carelessly suffered Soult to pass the Tormes and turn 
his position, waited so long as to render this dangerous 
movement necessary — a movement which a combination of 
bad roads, bad weather, and want of vigour on the other 
side, rendered possible, and no more.’ In the diagram, 
k ! represents the Allied position after the movement. 

We proceed now to consider under what circumstances a 
general may be justified in detaching a part of his force on 
the .field of battle, for the purpose of its cooperating with 
the main body by attacking the enemy in flank or rear. 

To set forth clearly the general objections to such a 
mode of-proceeding, it may be stated that the success of two 
attacks, coming from different quarters, on the same part 
of an enemy’s line, depends on their being made absolutely 
at the same moment. This simultaneity of attack cannot 
be insured without concert; and this last evidently depends 
on the existence of constant and rapid communication 
between the tw'o bodies w'Mch are to act with one common 
object. When troops are detached for the purpose of 
cooperating with the main army in a previously-concerted 
attack, the moment they pass beyond eyesight concert 
between the separeeted bodies cannot be absolutely certain. 
The commander of the detachment may have set his watch 
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witli tliat of his superior, so that he may place himself ia 
some determined position with a view to attack the enemy 
at a given physical instant of time. \Maen that moment 
arrives, however, and the general-in-chief, relying on the 
cooperation of his subordinate, orders a forward move- 
ment, the latter may he struggling against unexpected 
natural obstacles, or vdth a hostile force detached to delay 
Mm: the principal attack will probably fail inconsequence, 
and the detachment coming up too late will he beaten in 
detail. However well conceived a combined attack may 
he which is to be executed by two bodies whose move- 
ments cannot he mutually perceived, a thousand accidents 
may disconcert it. Signals cannot he relied upon, for a 
fog renders them useless. The failure of the British at 
New Orleans was principally owing to the fact, that the 
troops detached to a flank under Colonel Thornton with 
orders to carry a redoubt from which the American defences 
could be completely enfiladed, failed to perceive the rocket 
which was to be the signal for their assault, owing to the 
thickness of the weather. There was, consequently, no 
concert between the principal attack made on the enemy’s 
front and that on the redoubt, which ought to have been 
simultaneous ; and though Thornton did at length advance 
without signal, and succeeded in carrying the redoubt, his 
success was too late to influence the result of the main attack 
in front of the works, which had already been repulsed. 

At Sebastopol, on the 18th June, the French attacking 
columns mistook a war-rocket for the signal-rocket wMch 
was to be the signal for the assault, and they advanced 
against the Malakhoff an hour too soon, before the supports 
were in their places. 

Is it, then, to be concluded that a portion of an army 
must never be detached beyond eyesight of the main body 
br the purpose of executing a combined attack from two 
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different directions? By no means! it has constantly 
been practised^ frequently with success. One of the latest 
instances is afforded by the detaching of MacMahon’s 
corps to cross the Ticino at Turbigo^ and to come down on 
the right flank of the Austrians at Magenta. But to any 
one familiar with the details of that battle, the precarious- 
ness of that moyement and its fortuitous success will give 
a point to these remarks, which are only intended clearly 
to set forth the possible chances wiiich, in such cncum- 
stances, may disconcert the best-conceived plan, and to 
inculcate caution. But it should be regarded as a rule, 
that a detachment should not be made beyond eyesight for 
the purpose of cooperation vdth the main body in a combined 
attack, without retaining the power of certain and rapid 
communication. To do so, would be analogous to the 
strategical fault of operating on double exterior lines, that 
is to sa}", of advancing against an enemy in the theatre of 
war from two distinct bases, on two lines of operation 
having no communication between them. 

The foregoing reasoning all resolves itself into a question 
of disiciTtce or thne, and concert. The enemy against whom 
two attacks from different quarters are to be directed, oc- 
cupies a^entral position'^- with respect to the bodies destined 
to make them. He is thus interposed between these bodies 
— a great advantage in military operations ! to which the 
Irishman's idea of surrounding his enemy can seldom be 
successfully applied. 

To attack a Gorge or Defile, 

The general rule to be observed in this operation is, 
that it is not safe to attack a defile, however open, so long 
as the heights on each side are occiqned by the enemy. 
A defile may consist, however, of a mountain gorge where 

^ See remarks on the ciFeautaye of a central position^ page 137. 
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the bordering cliffs may be inaccessible on both sides, or 
on one side only. Or it may be a mountain pass -where 
the heights on both sides are accessible and of equal 
height, or where, bt)th being accessible, one side commands 
the other. All these cases demand different dispositions. 
In the case where a road is hemmed in between mountains 
on one side, and a lake or unfordable river on the other, 
the lake or river is the same in principle and effect as if 
it were an inaccessible cliff. 

mere the bordering heights of a defile are inaccessible, 
it becomes a question with the assailants whether they 
will attack and carry the gorge by main force, or whether 
they will await the effect of a turning movement which 
would compel the enemy to abandon his position without 
fighting. The decision must be governed by the strength 
of the position, or by the time which the turning move- 
ment would occupy, 

\\T]ere a defile is bordered by accessible heights of 
equal elevation, three columns of attack must be formed, 
and the assault of the heights on each side must precede 
that of the gorge, which last must not be made until the 
flanking columns shall have acquired a firm footing on the 
heights. The advance of these last along the heights will 
render untenable the position of the defenders of the gorge 
itself, which may then be safely entered by the centre 
column, the latter regulating its advance through the gorge 
by that of the flanking columns on the heights above. 

Where a defile is bordered by accessible heights, one 
of which decidedly commands the other, two columns of 
attack might be sufficient, although it wmuld still be more 
prudent to sweep both sides. 

But an army charged with the defence of a defile would 
not usually oppose any serious resis-ffincd to the entrance 
of the enemy into the defile. Although the general might 
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barricade tbe gorge and occupy the enclosing heights by 
flanking troops, this would only be as a sort of advanced 
post. His main defensive position would be in rear of the 
defile; because his army being there drawn up in battle 
array on its proper front, could act in all its parts with 
freedom, and would be able to overwhelm the enemy as 
he issued from the gorge in a long thin stream of troops, 
before the successive fractions of the latter could form for 
resistance. 

Every narrow passage which arbitrarily contracts the 
front of troops in march is essentially a defile. Of this 
nature may be enumerated the following varieties 

1. A bridge over an unfordable river, where the water 
on each side represents the inaccessible cliffs of a mountain 
gorge. 

2. A causeway over a marsh, to which the same remark 
applies as to a bridge. 

3. A road through a wood or forest. 

4. A breach, 

5. A street. 

The same principle applies to any contracted position 
occupied for defence where the flanks rest on strong 
offemwe obstacles; that is to say, where the line is so 
short that the musketry-fire from either flank can effect- 
ually sweep the approaches to the other. In such a case 
the strong flanks are analogous in their protection of the 
intervening ground, to the flanking heights of a defile, and 
the centre should not be attacked until one of the flanks 
is carried. Such a position, however, will either be a 
defile or not, according to the number of troops engaged 
on each side. If the width of such a contracted space bear 
no proportion to the length of front of the opposing troops, 
it is then a defile; thus, a line of several hundred yards, 
extending between a wood and a village, for example, may 
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be of the nature of a defile to an army wbose front extends 
over several miles, whereas it would be only a strong battle- 
position for two thousand men. 

The attack of a street is precisely analogous to that of 
a gorge which is bordered by heights of equal elevation. 
The houses on each side here form the defile, and answer 
to the enclosing heights. The column intended to clear 
the street must not advance to the attack of the barricade 
until this shall have been turned by flanking troops, who. 
having forced an entry into the houses on each side, have 
then made their way from one house to another by means 
of the miner’s pick, or by the roofs, until the barricade is 
turned on both flanks. 

Examples to Foregoing Ohapder. 

THE BATTLE OF OETHES.^ 

In order to give a clear understanding of this battle, it 
is necessary to say a few words on the movements which 
preceded it. 

At the commencement of the operations of which the 
battles of Orthes and Toulouse were the culminatino- 
events, the French army occupied the line of the :^'ive as 
its strategical position ; the right resting on the citadel 
and intrenched camp of Bayonne; the left, on the fortress 
of St. J ean Pied- de-Port. WeUington, by a series of able 
mancemues, forced the passage of the Nive, and pushed 
tne French back from that river and over all the rivers 
parallel to it in succession, until at length Soult w'as forced 
to withdraw his left behind the Gave de Pau, while his 
right still pivoted on Bayonne. Wellington’s force, if 
properly handled, was sutficiently superior to render 
this result a certainty by the constraining power of his 

* See Plan for preliminaij moTements. 
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manoeuvres without engaging in a battle. His mode of 
action, described generally, was to turn in succession the 
left of the French positions on those rivers, which all 
flowed into the Adour from the roots of the Pyrenees, by 
sending detachments to cross them near their sources, 
thus continually outflanking the French left and com- 
pelling Soult to draw it back. It was Wellington’s aim to 
detach the French army from Bayonne on which its right 
his operations to turn the left were 
effect was, by threatening 


continued to rest 
undertaken in that view ; their 
Soult’s communication wdth Toulouse, to oblige that mar- 
shal to draw his army to a head at Orthes behind the 
Grave de Pan, and thereby to leave Bayonne to its own 
resources. 

Soult had fixed upon Orthes as his point of concentra- 
tion, because that place covered the communications with 
Bordeaux as well as Toulouse, both of which he wished to 
preserve. If obliged to retire from Orthes, he must then 
make Ms choice between those places and abandon his 
connection with one of them. 

The preliminary movements of the hostile armies "were 
as follows:— 

White Wellington, with the 2nd, 6th, and light divisions, 
Hamilton’s Portuguese, five regiments of cavalry, and three 
batteries, followed the French left under Soult in person 
from Sauveterre on the Grave d’Oleron to Orthes, Beres- 
ford, with the 3rd, 4th, and 7th divisions, and two light 
cavalry brigades, was opposed to the French right under 
Foy, who occupied the tete de ‘^oat of Peyrehorade at the 
mouth of the Gave d’Oleron ; and to the French centre 
under Taiipin, which was at the Bastide de Bearn, higher 
up that river. Wellington’s passage of this stream on the 
left of Taiipin compelled the latter, and after him Foy, to 
fall back towards the general point of concentration at 
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Oithes. Taupin . retired on Berens^ where there was a 
liridge over the Grave de Pan, which he destroyed behind 
Mm after crossing it. Foy fell back on the main road 
leading by Piiyoo, after destroying the bridge of Peyreho- 
rade. The 3rd division and one brigade of cavalry, follow- 
ing Taiipin, took post in front of the broken bridge of 
Berenx. Beresford, wdth the 4th and 7th divisions, and 
Vivian’s cavalry brigade, passed the Gave de Pan partly on 
pontoons, partly by fording, gained the high road beyond, 
and advanced to Pnyoo, where he encountered and drove 
back a French cavalry force ; thence, after throwing out a 
detachment to Habas on his left, to intercept the enemy’s 
communication with Bordeaux by Dax, he continued his 
advance to Berenx, where he covered the 3rd division and 
its cavalry in the operation of crossing the river by fords 
below the broken bridge. The 3rd division, &c., then took 
post for the night by the side of the road facing towards 
Orthes, while the 4th and 7th divisions took up their posi- 
tion on some heights to the left of the road. A pontoon 
bridge was constructed during the night at Berenx, and 
the 6th and light divisions were sent from Orthes to that 
point, where they formed a link between the separated 
wings of Wellington’s army. • 

Thus, on the night of the 26th February, the general 
situation was as follows — 

Hill, with the 2nd division, Hamilton’s Portuguese, five 
regiments of cavalry, and three batteries, was on the left 
bank of the Gave de Pan, in front of Orthes. 

On the left of this force, two miles distant, and likewise 
on the left hank of the river, were the 6th and light divi- 
sions, having the pontoon bridge of Berenx in their front. 

Beyond the pontoon bridge, and on the right bank of 


* See Plan 2. ’ * 



the river, was the force under Beresford, the disposition of 
which has been above given. 

^ The French army was now in position on a range of 
hills running parallel to the river which covered the front, 
the right looking down on Berenx, which was about half a 
mile beyond that flank, 

reconnaissance made on the 25th and 26th informed 
JV ellington that the bridge of Orthes was too strong, de- 
fended as it was, to be forced. That structure consisted of 
several ii-regular arches, with a high tower in the centre 
the gateway of which was built up by the French; the 
principal arch in front of the tower was mined, and the 
houses on both sides contributed to the defence. The 
river immediately above and below was deep and full of 
tall pointed rocks ; but above the town, the water spread- 
ing wide, with flat banks, presented the means of crossino- 
_ It will doubtless appear that Soult was negligent or 
timid to suffer Beresford, with only two divisions and some 
cavalry removed as these were from all reach of support, 
to beard the whole French army on the 26th on the right 
bank of the Gave. The explanation is, that Soult was kept 
in ipiOTance of Beresford having crossed the river, by the 
neglect- to report that circumstance of the oflScer in com- 
mand of the cavalry who had been beaten back from 
^uyoo; so that Soult only learnt of his march when 
Beresford was close to the right flank of the French army 
when his scouters were at Habas on the Dax road in its 
rear, and when Soiilt’s attention was distracted by the 
appearance of the 3rd division at Berenx, by the contoual 
UhT^r^ tept up by the British in the suburbs of 

of Hill's troofs on tio 

Soult’s only chmce now lay between attacking Beresford ‘ 
the right bank while separated from the rest of the 
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army, aod changiBg Ms front ; for, according to the exist- 
ing disposition of the French army, Beresford was esta- 
Hished on his right flank. The French marshal seems to 
have hesitated between these two courses ; but finally 
judging that he had not time to form his columns of 
attack he decided to change his front, which he effected 
by throwing back his right, skirmisMng meanwhile with 
Beresford to cover the movement. 

Soiilt’s new position extended along a ridge of hills, partly 
wooded, a dMance of about one mile and a half. His 
force numbered 40,000 men of whom 3,000 were cavalry, 
and 40 guns, giving an average of nearly 27,000 men 
to a mile; but of the infantry, 8,000 were newly-joined 
conscripts. 

The general form of the position was irregular; the 
right half being concave towards an assailant, while the 
left half, on the contrary, was slightly convex. The left 
rested on the river at Orthes ; the centre was formed by 
an open rounded hill, the highest ground of •yie ridge to 
which the remaining heights were subservient features ; 
and from this central hill two long spurs were pushed out, 
on the left hand towards the high road near the river, on 
the right hand by St Boes towards the high ciiurch of 
Baights : the right was at St. Boes, where the summit of 
the ridge contracts to a narrow neck over which passes 
the road from Orthes to Bax. The right half of the front 
was covered by a deep and marshy ravine, broken by two 
shorter and lower spurs than the two first mentioned, 
springing like them from the principal hill. Behind the 
right, the country was low and deep; hut behind the 
centre, a bare heathy hill, narrow on the summit, being 
likewise a spur from the central hill, stretched away to- 
wards the right rear as far as the riv^ called the Luy de 
Bearn : beyond this hill was another of the same charac* 
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ter, running parallel with it, which overlooked the ford of 

Souara ahone extremity, and terminated in its other ex- 

vaT^ the first, at the Luy de Bearn river. In the 

of teS. f ® was the line 

the ?n?v fr covered by 

the position and the town of Orthes. ^ 

The communication between the several parts of the 

Sth^ -d from 

_ thes to Dax, which ran all along the rear, was verv 
favourable for the movement of guns. ^ 

The approaches to attack the position were difficult A 

tLl h-u ^ protruded from the cen- 

tal hill were partially obstructed by woods. 

1 5n^hf Po^frfr^ ^ere- 

W 1 S r>nl+ fr "^hich the ridge 

was contracted at St Bop? • o i • i , 

Orthes, on the left flank- 3 *Th'p f Ti?u 

, juc lejb nanx, d, ihe central hill, which rlnmi 
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nirl R ^ ^ crowned with an 

orth^ wS-T^’ ®P°^’ of the 

^(th, Welhngton remained for an h™,,. + • ® 

e..em/s dispiiHo.s. *” “« 

^ult occupied his ground as follows ;— 

Ho;«:’a.?°p“ lta.« « S 
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d’Armagnac, was on the left of Eeille. He placed Fov 
across the root of the tongue which is pushed out towards 
the high road. D’Armagnac was on Foy’s left, but in 

, echelioii to the rear. 

Clausel was on the left of d’Erlon ; he had two divisions, 
viz., Harispe’s, which occupied Orthes and the bridge, with 
two battalions detached to guard the ford of Souars\bove; 
and Villatte’s, which was posted in rear of the centre, on 
a wide part of the long heathy hill described as stretch- 
ing towards the right rear. Villatte, with whom was the 
cavalry, thus formed a general reserve, and was by reason 
of the generally circular form of the position perfectly 
placed for reinforcing all parts equally. Of the artillery, 
twelve guns were posted on the central hill, where they 
commanded the ground in all directions. Sixteen guns 
w'eie placed in reserve on the Dax road behind the centre, 
whence they could in a few moments reach any part of the 
line of battle. 

This position, then, was one of uncommon strength with 
reference to the actual circumstances in which Wellington 
was now committed to fight ; that is to say, with Hill’s 
troops in front of Orthes on the left bank of the Gave^ 
and the remainder of the army on the right bajik, with 
which Hill could only communicate by the pontoon bridge 
two miles distant. It was vain to think of 
attacking Orthes ; Hill could not force the bridge, and on 
the right hank it would have been madness to march 
against that place between the river and the French army 
on the heights above. The French front, of only a mile 
and a half development, was occupied by 40,000 men ; but 
there was no contraction of manoeuvring space, and the 
whole number could, by such a commander as Soultj'be 
brought into vigorous action. 

We now turn to Wellington’s dispositions. The force 
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»tom 4,000 were covalir, and 48 guns; he was thus 
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..d 1r Beresford, with the 4th 

and /th divisions, man’s brigade of cavalry, and two 
■attmes, quitted his camping-ground of the previous 

b2L”T R ^ road leading 

behind the Eoman camp to the extremity of the ri<rht- 

near tbe high church of Baights. 

By this movement of Beresford, the 3rd division and 
Somersets brigade of cavalry were left alone, unsupported 

by 4(^,000^enemies; and so they remained until they™ 

pass the river at Berenx simultaneously with Beresford’s 
movement. The way from the bridge up to Sfmdn 

path between high rocks. If the French had attacked 

lift Vcentof® the troops were struggling up the diffi- 
It ascent from the water, they would probably have 
btaineii an easy victory over the 3rd, 6th, and Hght divi- 
-mns ; and Soult might then, by sending one division to 
e Oman camp, and directing an overpowerintrly superior 
force against Beresford on the rid<re of Si r! T 
easily defeated the latter and cut off\is retreat Put th ^ 

andcr, and ’R elhngton, who concealed a feeling of un 
easmess under his usual calm exterior, drerie lil‘ 

vis left to reinforce the 3rd. 
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eluding all idea of assailing that part with any prospect 
of success, Wellington decided to make simultaneous 
attacks by operating along the two spurs before named. 
Beresford was to march along the spur of St. Boes against 
the French right flank; the 3rd and 6th divisions, under 
Picton, were to move up the spur which abutted on the 
high road near the river, the ascent of which from the 
road was steep and wooded. 

Both attacks were eonimenced at 9 and were soon 

repulsed in the most decided manner with considerable 
loss. And this is not surprising when it is considered 
how favourable the enemy’s position was for concentration 
at any particular point, and how unfavourable was the 
ground over which the British advanced. The right attack 
failed because the nature of the ground admitted of only 
a very narrow front, and therefore only a few men could 
be eugaged at once ; for the spur or sloping ridge up 
which Picton advanced was so narrow as to be of the 
nature of a defile for the assailants, while the French on 
the plateau above, formed across the neck of the spur, 
could deploy any force they pleased. For the left attack 
the difficulties were even greater. The 4th division, march- 
ing along the summit of the St. Boes ridge, made several 
desperate attempts to carry the village and the narrow 
neck which formed the key to that part of the position. 
In this attack, General Cole, who commanded the 4th 
division, employed Boss’s brigade and a Portuguese brigade, 
keeping Anson’s brigade in reserve. But the 12 guns 
in the centre smote them in front, while the 16 reserve 
guns on the Dax road swept through them from flank to 
flank, and they had to encounter a superior force of in- 
fantry. The French skirmishers swarmed round the flank 
of Boss’s British brigade engaged at St. Boes, where- 
upon Wellington detached a Portug;uese regiment of the 
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camp to support him ; but 
' -j any effect the Portu- 
_ gave way in disorder and 
withdrawn, after a contest of 
T • • ’ the attack of Picton 

h dmsions was repulsed on the right, 
now to declare for the French, and Soult 
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regiment, whose achieTOments were extr«...r 

the marsh, mounted the heitrhts penetnt ^^^ssed 

and Foj, beat down a French Etf a 
troops in their vicinity into disorder ’ 

Reille, who was at that time hotly encraWd r 
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light division from the Eomaii camp to support him ; but 
before this measure could produce any effect the Portu- 
guese brigade of Cole’s division gave way in disorder and 
the British troops were then withdrawn^ after a contest of 
three hours, just about the time that the attack of Picton 
with the 3rd and 6th divisions was repulsed on the right. 
Victory seemed now to declare for the French, and Soult, 
conspicuous on the central hill w'hich was the knot of all 
his combinations, seeing bis enemies thus broken and 
thrown backwards on each side, put all his reserves in 
movement to comjjlete his success, and in his exultation 
is said to have exclaimed, smiting on his thigh, At last I 
have him!’ 

This first part of the battle was fought by two-thirds 
only of the whole Allied force ; for Hill had been left with 
12,000 combatants before the bridge of Orthes, where he 
still remained. 

Wellington now altered his plan and his dispositions. 
He ordered Beresford to form the whole of the 4th and 
7th divisions, supported by Vivian’s cavalry, in one mass 
for a new effort, the success of which he hoped to secure 
by the action of the 52nd regiment from another quarter. 
That regiment was to descend from the Eoman camp, 
cross the marsh, and ascending the heights in front, fall 
upon the flank and rear of the French troops who defended 
the narrow neck behind St. Boes. 

The 3rd and 6th divisions were together to attack Foy’s 
left flank and the front of d’Armagnac’s division ; while 
Hill received orders to pass the Crave at the ford of Sonars, 
partly to prevent the troops in Orthes from assisting d’Ar- 
magnac, partly in the hope that Hill might gain a success 
in that quarter. 

This combination ^vas completely suceessfuL Beresford 
attacked vigorously according to orders, while the 52nd 
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regiment, whose achievements were extraordinary, crossed 
the marsh, mounted the heights, penetrated between Eoguet 
and Foy, beat down a French battalion, and threw airthe 
troops in their vicinity into disorder; so much so that 
Eeille, who was at that time hotly engaged with Beresford 
was compelled to fall back and take itp a new position! 
His doing so left open the narrow neck behind St. Boes* 
through which Beresford pushed his whole force, and then 
deployed on the open plateau on the right flank of the 
enemy’s line. 

Meanwhile, Picton, with the 3rd and 6th divisions, had 
assaulted and beaten back d’Armagnac, and establislmd a 
battery on a knoll which enfiladed Foy’s division and all 
the troops on his right; while Hill forded the Gave at 
Sonars, and seized the long narrow hill which abutted on 
the ford, thereby menacing the French line of retreat by 
the St. Sever road. 

Soult had now no choice but to retreat as rapidly as 
possible. The French retired along the summit of the 
long heathy hill which ran from the central hill of the 
position to the Luy de Bearn, with admirable discipline ; 
and although Hill, marching by the pai-allel height, en-' 
deavoured to forestall them, and cut them ofF/rom the 
solitary wooden bridge over that stream which was five 
miles distant, Soult succeeded in carrying off his defeated 
army by one road and one bridge with the loss of only a 
few hundred men sabred or taken by the British cavalry. 

It is mcomprehensible that an army capable of so brilliant 

an achievement as was their retreat from the field should 

have allowed itself to be beaten by a force numerically 
inferioi, occupying, as the French did, an admirable posi- 
tion for defence ; the configuration of which should have 
enabled them with the utmost certainty to concentrate, 
for the defence of any given point, ft greatly superior forc^ 
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right, and yet to hold his ground against attacks made 
elsewhere. Hill with 12,000 men could be opposed at 
Orthes with less than half that number, the rest being 
withdraum to support d’Armagnac by attacking the flank 
of the 6th division when it assailed the position of the 
latter ; while Hill could not possibly have interfered un- 
less he succeeded in forcing his way over the bridge and 
through the town. Admitting that he had succeeded, 
the operation must have taken time, and his success 
might have been too late to avert- the defeat of the rest of 
the army. 


THE BATTLE OF TOFLOU8E. 

(See Plan S.) 

The French position at Toulouse was prohahly the very 
strongest that was ever forced under conditions at all 
approaching to equality in numbers and discipline hetw^een 

-the combatants. 

The town was surrounded by a ditch and fortified wall. 
It \vas covered on the west side by the river Garonne, on 
the farther hank of which the fortified subimb of St. 
Cyprien, very strong, served as a tke cle pont to the great 
bridge of the city. , 

On the north it was covered by the great canal of 
Languedoc, which joined the river below Toulouse. 

On the east, the same canal bending to the south nearly 
at right angles to its northern front formed the protection. 
Iheie were several bridges over this canal, two on the 
north front, two on the etist front, and one at the angle ; 
these were all strongly intrenched, and were moreover 
within point-blank range of the walls. On the eastern 
side also, forming a second line of defence beyond the 
canal, and parallel to it at the distance of 1,800 yards, 
flowed the river Ers, not fordable, over which there existed 
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Jour bridges The space between the Ers river and the 
canal was filled by a range of strongly-intrenched heights 
was very rugged ; their fire com- 
rnanded^e passage of the Ers; and the space between 
their foot and that river was occupied by a marsh, rendered 
3iiore difScult by artificial imindatioiis. 

^ On the south, the space between the canal and the 
Oaronne was open and level; but the suburb of St. Michel 
urnished an advanced defence on that side: and at a short 
distance be^mnd the suburb commenced a range of heights 
ailed the Feck David, which bordered the Oaronne for 
vsorne distance np stream. 

The natural mode of attack was on the west side of the 
city by the suburb of St. Cyprien, because in such an 
opeidtion Wellington’s line of retreat to the Adour would 
be covered. But both the suburb and the brid<^e it 
covered were too strongly fortified to be forced without an 
enormous sacrifice of men. Wellington a.,.- 
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and its strong position to fall back tipon^ their retreat 
would liave been secure on Montauban which was their 
natural line, and no decisive result would be. obtained. 

But the passage of the Graronne below the town -was a 
different matter. In that case Wellington could attack 
the northern and eastern fronts, thereby intercepting the 
road to 3Iontauban ; so t,hat if the French were defeated, 
the only retreat open to them would be southwards by 
Carcassone to Join Siichet in. Boiissillon, where, having 
the moiiiitains behind and the Allies between them and 
France, they could not .subsist. 

Wellington’s first plan of attack, however, was directed 
against the south side. Hill attempted to pass the Garonne 
at Portel, below the confluence of the Arriege, but failed 
owing to the insufiSciency of bridging materials. 

Hill, after this failure, laid a bridge over the Garonne 
two miles above the confluence of the Arriege; crossed 
over with 13,000 men and 18 guns — the bulk of the 
army remaining to threaten St. Cyprien and to guard the 
communications; marched up the left bank of the Arriege 
nine miles, crossed that river, and attempted to descend 
on Toulouse by the right bank : but as success and safety 
alike depended on rapidity, and his guns bemg;i unable 
to move in the deep country, he returned by the same 
way he came and rejoined Wellington on 3Iay 1 at St, 
Cyprien after a loss of three precious days, which were 
well turned to account by the French in strengthening the 
defences of their position, 

Wellington now determined to direct bis attack against 
the northern and eastern fronts; but the northern front, 
though easy of approach, wm impregnable^ , the .bridges 
over the canal being there all very .'strongly fortified and 
within musket-shot of the walls. Th^ real attack was 
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therefore to be confined to the eastern front ; but this was 
to be seconded by a feigned attack on the north* 

In the execution of his programme, Wellington threw 
a pontoon bridge over the Garonne fifteen miles belov/ 
Toulouse on May 3, the high water in the river having 
prevented earlier action. Thirty guns were placed in 
battery on the left bank, and Beresford crossed with the 
Srd, 4th, and 6th divisions, and three brigades of cavalry ; 
but the river rising rapidly in his rear, the ])riclge ivas 
taken vqy to prevent its being injured, and communication 
with Beresford w'as annulled for the time. It was not 
until the 8th that the hilling of the waters permitted the 
bridge to be restored ; after which, leaving Hill in front of 
St. Gyprien with two divisions, Wellington followed Beres- 
ford with the Spaniards and Portuguese artillery, and took 
the command in person. 

Instead of then marching on the northern front of 
Toulouse by the country lying between the Garonne and 
the Ers rivers, he approached the latter, sent Beresford 
across with the 4th and 6th divisions and the cavalry, 
retaining *with himself the 3rd division and the Spaniards, 
and then marched up both banks of the Ers, his force 
divided by that river, wdiich was not fordable. It became 
therefore essential to secure as soon as possible the bridge 
of Croix d’Orade (a in plan) as a means of communication, 
which was effected by a dashing exploit of the cavalry. 

Meanwhile, Hill remained with his tw’-o divisions at St.' 
Gyprien ; but, besides these, the light division was still on 
the farther side of the Garonne. To shorten his coin- 
munication with Hill, Wellington directed the removal of 
the pontoon bridge to Seiih, five miles nearer to the city. 
This was only accomplished on the niglit of the 9th ; at 
two o’clock on morning of the 10th the liglit division 
passed the bridge at Seiih ; and at six o’clock the same 
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■liifirriiiig the army tos in motion to fight the battle 


Toulouse. 


The French Position. 


Soult's army occupied the interior of a circle, on the 
dTciiTiiferenee of which his enemies were widely extended 
— or, it would be more correct to say, the interior of a 
square. Three fronts of this square were embraced in bis 
dispositions for the battle. 

Tiie left front consisted of the fortified suburb of St. 
<;Vprieii, which covered the great bridge of the town, and 
Will eh was so strong that it could safely be defended by less 
than Inalf of the numbers -which would be required to attack 
it with any hope of success. Thus, although two divisions, 
those of Taupin anti Maransin, were posted there, they 
were as much available for supporting other parts, by reason 
of the directness of communication, as an ordinary reserve 
on a field of battle ; while Hill, on the other hand, who was 
opposed to them with 1 3,000 men, could not possibly re- 
inforce any other part of the x\llied line without forcing 
his way across the bridge and through the French army. 
Here then was one great advantage possessed by the 
French at the outset : -with 5,000 men they could oppose 
and neutralise the action of 13,000 enemies in this quarter, 
thereby gaining an accession of 8,000 at some other point 
w^here the contest might be equally balanced, and where 
* that accession might turn the scale in their favour. 

The centre front of the position was formed by the canal 
with its fortified bridges, extending from the Garonne to 
the bridge of Matabiau f h), and defended by Daricaiik 
division, which held the bridges ir, K, l, with its right, 
centre, and left respectively. 

The right front consisted of the line of heights, b, which 
presented two distinct platforms, on both of which strong 
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redoubts tad been constructed, one of ttem flanking by 
its fire the approaches to bridge h. Besides these, were 
breastworks running along the crest of the heights parallel 
to the Ers river ; the fire from these swept all the ground 
between them and the river ; the low ground between, the 
stream and the foot of the heights was marshy, and ren- 
dered more difficult by inundations. 

The range of heights, b, was about two miles long, and 
an army attacking in front would have to pass the Ers 
under fire and advance through the marshy ground to 
assault the ridge and the works on the summit ; and if 
they should carry these, the assailants would still find a 
second line of defence behind them in the canal, over which 
there were on this front two bridges ; viz., e, defended not 
only by its suburb, but also by two redoubts, Sacarin and 
Gambon, constructed on a range of hills stretching across 
the road of approach ; and E, covered by a tete de pont. 

That part of the Ers river which was embraced within 
the sphere of tactical operations, was spanned by the four 
bridges A, c, n, x, of which A was in the possession of the 
Allies ; the remainder were mined by the French so as 
to be suddenly destroyed. 

This* formidable front was occupied by Harispe’s 
division, the right of which was facing the bridge d ; the 
centre, strengthened by cavalry, faced bridge c; the left 
looked down the road towards the bridge A. Behind the 
centre, d’Armagnac’s division was posted on the reverse* 
slope of the heights in front of the canal ; behind the left 
was Yillatte’s division, in the neighbourhood of the canal 
bridge h ; the angle formed by the meeting of the northern 
and eastern canal fronts was covered by a detached hill 
vithin cannon-shot, o, which was occupied by St. PoFs 
brigade of Villatte’s division. 

To recapitulate. 'Two divisions guarded the western 
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front of St. C}'] 3 riea; one division occupied the .'.line of 
canal forming the northern front; three divisions ' were 
apportioned to the defence of the formidable eastern front. 
The general reserve manned the walls of the city, having 
easy access to every part of the line of battle. 

it would be difficult to imagine a stronger position. Its 
development was about five miles in extent, and it was 
occupied by 38,000 men, giving an average of nearly 8,000 
men to the mile; but as many parts of the line, being 
funned of impassable obstacles, needed no troops at all, the 
'Frcmch were enabled to be proportionally stronger at those 
points where an attack was possible. They had, moreover, 
upwards of eighty guns, of which twenty-four were guns 
of position of large calibre. Occupying the centre, while 
the enemy’s attacks were about to be made at points distant 
from each other along the circumference, Soult’s line of 
inarch from right to left, to reinforce the defence either 
against Wellington on one side or Hill on the other, was a 
perfectly straight line, leading from the heights, B, through 
the town and over the gi*eat bridge. 

The great bridge, the fortified bridges over the canal, 
the intrenchments on the heights, b, were all so many 
tactical points. The detached hill, a, was an advanced 
tactical point of great importance, since it covered the 
angle* formed by the meeting of the northern and eastern 
fronts, and being within cannon-shot, would enable the 
eiiem}^ if he obtained possession of it, to enfilade the 
neighbouring heights obliquely with his artillery. 

It has already been stated that the only line of retreat 
which Wellington's method of attack left open to the French 
was southwards, by the Carcassone road. 

At the risk of appearing tedious the French position 

m . 

* It has already been explained that an an|le is in its nature weak* 
See page 144. 
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has been described in rather minute detail ; but the battle 
and its attendant circumstances were so exeeptiorial and 
furnish such useful lessons, that the time and attention of 
the reader will not be wasted by the study of them. 

We now return to the Allies, whom we left marching, to 
the attack. 

Wellington’s force consisted in all of 52,000 combatants 
of whom 7,000 were cavalry, with 64 guns, and their 
general situation was as follows 

Beresford, with the 4th and 6th divisions, three' batteries, 
and Somerset’s and Vivian’s brigades of cavalry, was ap- 
proaching the bridge, a, marching up the right or eastern 
bank of the Ers river. 

Frere, with the Spanish division, 9,000 strong, and the 
Portuguese artillery, and followed by Ponsonby’s heavy 
cavalry, marched parallel with Beresford up the left or 
western bank of the Ers river. 

On the right of Frere, the light division under Alien 
directed its march on the canal bridge, ir. 

On the right of Alien, Picton with the 3rd division 
marched in two columns on the bridges K and l. 

These twm last divisions were connected by Bock’s 
German cavalry. 

C)n the extreme right wus Hill, whose left, as the crow 
flies, was only a few hundred yards from Picton’s right ; but 
practically the distance between them was a full day’s 
march, the pontoon bridge at Seilh being ten miles below 
Toulouse. 

Wellington’s pontoons being all on the Garonne, and the 
river Ers being unfordable, it was necessary that Beresford’s 
force, in order to come to close quarters with the enemy 
at all, should pass the bridge a. And in order to carry 
the range of heigfits,. b, they would be under the necessity 
of making a flank march under fire between the river and 
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the lieigfits fur a distance of two miles for the head of the 
coliiriiri, [01(1 afterwards to form line to the right for 
attack — an iiinlertakiiig, when the strength of the defences, 
the difficulty of the ground to be marched over, and the 
f|iia!ities of the French soldiers and their commander are 
taken into account, surely as formidable as was ever at- 
tempted in war. Indeed, so desperate did it appear, that 
Soiilt*s dispositions had been purposely made to impose it 
on his adversary. For this he had mined all the bridgc^s 
on the Ers aliove a, leaving the latter intact, and so facili- 
tating a inuverneiit between the river and the heights, while 
he impedetl a march up the eastern hank by sending half 
his eavaliy o’\^er to dispute the passage of the numerous 
streams in the deep count.ry that bordered the river, 
Welliijgtoifs plan was, that Beresford, leaving Vivian’s 
cavalry to mount the eastern bank of the Ers, should pass 
that river at A ’idth the rest of his force, and turning sud- 
denly to liis left should march betw^een the river and the 
heights until the head of his column arrived opposite the 
French right. He was then to form line and attack the 
heights along their whole length. This was to be the real 
attack from wffiich alone any positive success could be 
anticipated; and to protect this dangerous operation Wel- 
lington made the following dispositions : — 

Hill, on the extreme right, was to attack St. Cyprien, 
increasing or abating his efforts according to the pi'ogress of 
the battle on the other side of the Garonne. 

Picton and Alten were to make demonstrations against 
the canal bridges in their front, but not to risk the loss of 
:.,,inany...,meri unless a desperate effort were needed, to... create 
a diversion in favour of Beresford. Their task was in 
principle the same as Hill’s, 

Frere’s Spaniards were to be more lively engaged ; for 
it was necessary that St. Pol’s Frendh brigade on the hiJlf o* 
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should be driven away, and the hill occupied by the Allies 
betore_ Beresford’s column could safely venture to cross 
therefore, was to attack and carry 
T. Poi-tuguese guns to batter 

e heights, b, and to cover Beresford’s movement across 
the bridge; while Ponsonby’s dragoons following close 

were to connect Frere’s left with the rear of Beresford’s 
column. 

So^ far all was executed according to programme. The 
Spaniards were allowed to occupy the hill, o, without 
resistance beyond a cannonade in their approach, St. Pol 
leing withdrawn to the main position behind. 

Beresford, having passed the river, marched from a 
m three columns abreast, preceded by Somerset’s light 
cavalry bngade. As he advanced, he found the marshy 
ground so deep that he left behind his artiUery, fearincr to 

engage it in that deep and difficult country under the'fire 
of the enemy. 

Beyond the Ers on his left, Vivian’s cavalry drove the 
h reach horsemen back with loss, and pursued so vigorously 
hat they nearly seized the bridge n, which the French 
passed and destroyed with difficulty at the last moment 
1 roceedmg up the river, however, Vivian’s troopers gained 
the bridge of Montaudran, x, higher up. 

Meanwhile, Beresford being yet in march; Frere, who 
had received orders to attack the great redoubt on the 
Hank of the heights, b, so soon as— but not before— Beres- 
ford s column had completed its flank march and wheeled 
iQ 0 me for attack— Frere, becoming impatient, led his 
Spa^rds to the as.sault of the redoubt These Idvanced 

thinned their mnks ; but at length coming within the line 

flank thn ? on the 

flank, the leading ranks broke their order, and rushing 
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wildlj forward^ jumped for shelter into a hollow road in 
some parts 25 feet deep, which covered this part of the 
French intreuchments ; but the left wing and second line, 
excepting one battalion which sheltered itself behind a 
bank, ran back in disorder. The hollow road was raked 
from end to end by a battery at h, which had 'been 
constructed for tlie pm’pose; nnd the horrible carnage 
which was occasioned thereby among the crow^ds helplessly 
entangled in. this deep grave, was increased by the French 
troops, wiio came leaping out of their -works on the hill, 
and lining the edge of the chasm, poured an incessant 
stream of shot on the heads of those below. A second 
attempt by those Spaniards who had fallen hack, failed: 
the country was covered by their fugitives, and with 
French in pursuit ; and the danger was only checked by 
covering the panic-stricken troops with Ponsonby’s cavalry 
and the reserve artillery, and by bringing up a brigade of 
the light division, which, wheeling to it-s left, menaced 
the flank of the victorious French who then retired to 
their works. 

In another quarter, Picton, who had converted his 
demonstration into a real attack against the bridge l, 
had been repulsed with a very severe loss; and on the 
other side of the river, Hill, who had carried the outer line 
of defences, could make no impression on a second which 
was shorter and stronger than the first. 

The crisis of the battle now approached, and Wellington 
had no reserves to. support it; for the light division and. 
heavy cavalry, w^hieh might but for Picton’s repulse have 
served for that purpose, must necessarily -be retained to. 
cover the rallying of the Spaniards, and- ■ to protect the 
artillery consisting of BeresforcFs, the Portuguese, and the 
reserve pieces, which had no other support, and which had 
beeia,.keeping.up,an inces.sant fire against the French works*. 
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On the other hand, the successes he had met with, and 
e s rength of the second line of intrenchinents at St. 
Cyprien, enabled Soult now to draw from that quarter 
Taupm s whole division and one of Maransin’s brigades 
ty emforce his battle on the heights, b. He was^thus 

Beresford lo,000 combatants, without in any way weak- 
ening the defence of his intrenchments on the heights or 
on tJae canal ^ 

Beresford’s force, originally less than 13,000 men. was 
by this time cruelly reduced, as it made its slow and 
ifficult way for two miles through a deep inarshv countrv, 
crossed and tangled with watercourses. ‘For, sometimes 
moving in mass, sometimes filing under the French mus- 
ketry, and always under the fire of their artillerv from the 
Mont Rave, without a gun to reply, the length of the 
column had augmented so much at every step from the 
difeculty of the w^ay, that frequent halts were necessary to 
close up the ranks. Between the river and the heights 
the miiy ground became narrower and deeper as the 
advanced; Berton’s cavalry was ahead, an impass- 
was on the left, and three French divisions, 

riSTflankt^rfR'^ korsemen, overshadowed the 
right flank . But Fortune rules in war !’ * 

fallirfn a moment, that had the French 

in column of march, as they should have done, direetin.^ 
one attack against the head of the column of march 
another against its flank, the battle of Toulouse would 

vigour was 

allowed to fom line and to become assailants, and by 
their astonishing fighting the British infantry gained 
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the whole of the southernmost plateau of the heights, 
ij, with its redoubts ; the French, with great , disorder, 
seeking shelter in the works of Sacarin and' Gambon, 

in front of bridge e. 

The following is an extract from a letter' written by 
Captain Ford, of the 79th Highlanders, who was present 
with Ills regiment in the 6th diyisioa : — 

* After crossing the river Ers, that excellent officer 
(leiieral Clinton assembled the commanding officers of 
regiments, and gave particular directions to those ' who 
slioiild be, on the .right flank of the 6th division to be 
prepared for an attack of cavalry — a timely and valuable' 
precaution, for we were on the right. After crossing the 
Ers river we advanced by threes in double time i.n a line- 
parallel to that river — and a fatiguing run it was— to 
avoid iiriiiecessary exposure to the fire . of the Calvinet 
redoubt, from which Greneral Cole’s division (the 4th) had 
previously -suffered severely. The 79th- were on the right 
as I have said, "when a body of French cavalry appeared, 
debouching from one of the deep farm-roads which crossed 
the Plateau de Calvinet, and leisurely marching towards 
us, Lieutenant-Colonel Neil Douglas immediately formed 
a hollow square, ordered out Ensign Balfour with the 
regimeiitfd colour to the front as a directing point, and 
then gave the word March.” We thus continued our 
march in the original direction. To see Balfour some 
distance in front marching erect, pointing his toes with 
as much precision and care as if at a formal parade in 
England, with tlie colours inclined forward, which required 
strength of arm (for w^e had no shoulder-belts to support 
them), and the French leisurely,' walking'' -their horses 
towards us, was a beautiful sights and -rem-inded me of 
what I liad read of the days of Mariborough when such 
slow movements were common, l^e -square was halted, 
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Balfour called in, and a volley fired by tbe right face ; and 
the enemy immediately wheeled about and slowlv retired 
. ^vithout loss to either side.’ " ^ 

If Beresford s attack had failed his divisions would have 
beeii destroyed or token, for there could be no retreat, and 
Wellington’s junction with Hill would have been seriously 
endangered. That junction could have been effected only 
by both Hill and Wellington falling back to the bridge 
at Seilh, and this movement of Hill’s would have left 
Wellington’s communications entirely at the mercy of the 
French. There can be little question that this, which is 
only supposed, would have been the real result of the 
battle, if Soult had been as fortunate in his subordinates 
and in the quality of his troops as was the English com- 
mander. 

Is the latter then to be blamed for fighting, as he did, 
in opposition to all the recognised rules of war, and for 
running so appalling a risk ? By no means ! Success justi- 
fied his temerity. Wellington could not remain inactive 
before Toulouse ; yet Soult had chosen his position with 
such skill that his adversary could not attack at all with- 
out violating military principles ; and the English general 
calculated rightly on the fighting qualities of his island 
infantry, enforced as these were by the exulting confidence 
ot his own troops and the discouragement of the French, 
which resulted from the recent experiences of Vittoria, 
J^ivelle, St. Pierre, and Orthes. 

But the battle still remained to he won. Soult led a 
brigade of d’Armagnac’s division, which had remained in 
reserve, to tbe works of Sacarin; and a part of the reserve 
moved out of the town to defend the bridge-head f, which 
Soult feared Beresford might seize, and which was more- 
over threaten^ by Vivian’s hussars, which had crossed the 
bridge X The whole of the plateau of Calvinet with its 
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foiTiiiflable redoubtSj still remained, in the possession of the 
French. Their 'line of battle in this part of the field pre- 
sented three .sides, of a square^ and was very strong. The 
right face extended from. 'Sacarin on the right to the twTj 
great redoubts on the southern end of Calwinet plateau ; 
the centre face extended along the ridge, covered by breast- 
irorks, to the great redoubts on the northern end of the 
same plateau ; the left face extended from these last-named 
redoubts to the bridge-head (n) over the canal. Each face 
was tliiis .about one thousand yards long, and the angles 
■were defended by formidable works. The bridge-head at 
H on the one flank, and the wmrks of Sacarin on the other, 
secured a safe retreat in case of disaster behind the canal, 
wdiich, with the walls of the town and suburbs, offered a 
sure r®fuge. Within this space were concentrated three 
French divisions and one brigade of cavalry. And Wel- 
lington’s means seemed inadequate to terminate the battle 
by a victory ; for the light division and heavy cavalry 
were the only troops which had not been seriously engaged, 
and he could not prudently thrust them into the fight for 
fear of being without a reserve in the event of a repulse. 
The final stroke must therefore still be made by Beresford’s 
troops, and of these only by the 6th division ; for the 4th 
division wms necessarily employed to hold in check the 
French troops at bridge F, and at Cainbon and Sacarin. 

The 6th division previous to the attack is thus ac- 
counted for: — 

Lambert's brigade was established across the northern 
extremity of the St. Sypiere plateau, and thus threatened 
the troops and works on the Calvinet plateau in flank. 

The Highland and Portuguese brigades were on the 
right of Lambert’s, in the road leading from bridge c, 
which being hollow protected them fjom the French fire. 
These two brigades, at the signal, scrambled up the steep 





The Battle of the Abna. 

The photograph, so to speak, which is presented hy 
Kinglake’s History, of the battle of the Alma, enables that 
operation to be discussed on more certain data than before 
the publication of that book. 

The Eussian army under Prince Menschikoif occupied 
a. range of heights bordering the south, or left, bank of the 
Alma, river. Near its mouth, these heights rise directly and 
precipitously from the edge of the stream to an elevation 
of 350 feet : to an observer ascending the course of the 
river, they gradually recede, and terminate at length in 
height called the Kourgane hill. The slope of this hill 
towards the river is long and easy to a distant view, 
although its surface is in reality broken up by ravines and 
steep acclivities and jutting knolls; towards the east it 
subsides gradually, into a smooth and open plain, well 
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banks of the road, and as they got out wheeled to their 
left by wings, ascended the heights by the slope facing the 
Ers, and carried the great redoubts at that extremity of the 
heights, as well as the neighbouring breastworks. These, 
however, excepting one redoubt held by the 79th, were 
retaken and again carried — Lambert’s brigade supporting 
the other two — and finally were held by the British ; and 
Beiesfoid, who only at this time, 4 p.ii., received his 
artillery which he had left behind him after first crossing 
the Ers, was preparing for another effort which should 
the French from the remainder of the plateau, when 
Soult, conscious that it was no longer tenable, -withdi-ew 
his army over the canal about o p.ii., still holding the 
advanced works of Sacarin and Gambon ; and thus ended 
the battle of Toulouse. 
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The Eussian positioii may be described .generally as 
extending from the Koiirgane MU on the right, to the sea 
on the left; altlioiigli in fact, so far as the disposition "of 
troops was concerned, it terminated two miles from the sea. 
Tlie Eiissiaii general was influenced in this arrangement 
hv the apprehended loss troops posted mthin two miles of 
the sea would be exposed to from' the fire of the English' 
and French men-of-war at the month of the river ; piartly 
alsf), it* is prchable, from the idea he adopted, on a hasty 
and incomplete survey of the localities, tipat the nature of 
tlie ground in that part was such as to render the ascent 
uf tlie Ijeiglits an impossibility. 

The Eussian force consisted of 39,000 men — 3,400 being 
cavalry— and 106 field-guns, besides 14 heavy guns of 
position brought up from Sebastopol. The distance from 
the extreme right to the sea was five miles and a half; but 
as their line stopjped at the distance of two miles from the 
sea, the actual ground occupied by the troops was about 
three miles and a half in extent, giving an average of 
11,000 men to the mile. 

The summit of the heights occupied by the Eussian 
army formed an almost continuous plateau: consequently, 
their eonimunications behind the crest of the position were 
perfectly open and easy. On the other hand, the ground, 
which sloped down in their front with increasing steepness 
from the right towards the left— at first smoothly like a 
glacis— was so broken up as the stream was approached, 
that even supposing the river to be passed by an enemy, 
his troops w’oiikl find their movements cramped and im- 
peded, and communication between their several parts 
interrupted, l)y tlie capricious Irregularity of the surface. 
This was a great disadvantage to any force advancing to 
attack in front, but it was very seriounly increased by the 
nature of the ground bordering botH sides of the river ; for 
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along the north hank there stretched a perfect labyrinth of 
houses, gardens, and enclosures, with here and there a 
village ; and the south or Eussian bank of the stream rose 
precipitously from the water’s edge to a height of from 
eight to fifteen feet. Thus, troops marching to attack the 
position must make their way through the enclosures in line 
or else march in dense columns along the roads : they could 
not prudently do the last, because for some distance before 
reaching the river they would come within the perfectly 
easy range— ascertained by trial and fixed by landmarks— 
of the Eussian guns. They must therefore adopt the line 
formation, which must inevitably be seriously broken by 
the obstacles; after passing the enclosures, the order of 
march would be further disarranged in crossing the river ; 
and after that, by the necessity of scaling the perpendicular 
banks— to effect which many men would necessarily crowd 
to the same spot, to moijnt one after another.* The 
Eussians had taken measures to embarrass still further the 
approach of the Allies to the Alma in military order by 
setting fire to the village of Eourliouk, which obliged the 
British troops in their advance to diverge to the right and 
left, thereby creating a large interval in their line.'* 

The weak point of the Eussian position was the un))ro- 
tected left; for although the country was perfectlv favour- 
able to a movement of the Allies to turn his right. Prince 
Menschikoff considered his superiority in cavalry would be 
sufficient to deter them from such an endeavour, as in fact 
it was. 

The hne of retreat was perfectly open and easy, there 
being no impediment to the march of troops, which wns 
not limited to the roads, although these were numerous 
and the great causeway to Sebastopol was excellent. 
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Tlie only part of the position which was. artificially 
strengthened ivas the Koiirgane hill, and that to a trifiin,g' 
extent ; two breastworks' having been constructed, one,;o.ii 
the right shoulder of the hill, the other on the. front slope, 
both iiiidway down the descent. Behind the last were 
placed the fourteen heavy guns. In front of these the 
ground sloped gently for some distance, like the glacis of 
■a fortres.s. 

The Allied force "which was about to attack this formi- 
rhihle position amounted in all to 63,000 men — of wkoin 
1,000 were cavalry — and 128 guns, viz. : — 

English — 25,000 infantry ; 1,000 cavalry; 60 guns. 
French — 30,000 infantry ; .... 68 guns. 

Turks — 7,000 infantry. 

The French and Turks, both under Marshal St. Arnaud, 
■were on the right ; their right flank Yjrotected by the sea 
and by nine war-steamers ; their left, by the English army. 

The French moved first. One division. Bosquet’s, with 
the Turks, "was ordered to scale the heights which over- 
looked both the Alma and the sea. This "was accomplished 
without either difficulty or resistance ; for as we have seen 
there "was no enemy in that direction to oppose them. Yet 
this force which then stood on the same plateau with the 
Russian army made no attempt to come to close .quarters 
with their enemy, which they might have done in the most 
advantageous possible manner to the general result of the 
battle by attacking his left flank. The consequence was, 
that this force, as it did not occupy any of the enemy's 
troops, was lost to the assailants during the day. 

A second French division, Canrobert’s, crossed the Alma 
without opposition at the village of Almatamack, and 
mounted the heights without difficulty. On reaching the 
crest of the l^eights, however, it made i^p attempt to move 
forward, but clung to the edge of the slope, and spent the 
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hours during which the real battle was raging far away on 
the left, in exchanging long shots with a Eussian column 
which was sent against it. 

The remaining French division^ that of Prince Nap o- ’ 
leon, which should have supported Canrobert, was not 
engaged at all; and in this way it happened that the 
three French divisions, numbering 30,000 men, and 7,000 
Turks, with 68 guns, were held in check the whole day by 
13,000 Russians and 36 guns; while the English army, 
consisting of 26,000 men, was opposed to a Eussian force 
of 26,000 men and 84 guns ; thus completely abdicating 
the advantage of superior numbers in favour of the 
enemy.* 

Turning now to the English operations, it was evident, 
from the nature of the ground to be passed over on both 
sides of the stream, and from the disposition of the Eus- 
sian guns, that the troops employed in assailing the Kour- 
gane hill and the adjoining parts of the position — all, in 
short, that fell to the share of the British troops — must 
inevitably advance at a great disadvantage and suffer a 
very heavy loss, unless the attention of the enemy could 
be called away to some other quarter by operations which 
should disquiet him for the general safety of his position. 
It was this service Lord Eaglan expected from his French 
allies ; and it was the expectation of it which induced him 
to consent to their proposed turning of the enemy’s left. 
He naturally expected that the French, after establishing 
themselves on the plateau, would endeavour to make some 
impression on the Eussian left flank. Then, when the 
French troops—two complete divisions and the Turks, in 
all 22,000 men — who had mounted the heights, were ap- 
proaching that flank, and not till then, the English force 
should have advanced to the attack. Such was Lord 

* Einglake's History. 
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Eaglan’s iatention. In tMs manner the two attacks would 
have aided each, other in the best possible way. The 
threatening movement of' the French, by compelling the 
enemy to a new disposition of his' force by throwing back 
Ms, left, must of necessity call off a portion of the defenders 
of the Konrgane hill ; and the mere apprehension of a 
flank attack wmnld be calculated to render the defence of 
that part unsteady. A vigorous assault then made by the 
British on the Konrgane hill would encounter a compara- 
tively weak opposition ; and that hill once carried, the 
retreat of the whole Eussian army wmuld become impera- 
tive. 

But as we have seen, the French did not advance be- 
yond the edge of the plateau : Lord Eaglan therefore 
after long waiting, unwilling that the English should have 
the appearance of being less prompt than their allies, and 
urged thereto besides by repeated messages from St. 
Arnaud, at length gave the order to advance. The result 
was, that the Konrgane hill and intrenchments and the 
neighbouring heights were ultimately carried by sheer 
bulldog fighting, which could not, however, have been 
successful but for the superiority of fire possessed by the 
British two-deep line formation over the Eussian columns. 

Before the battle Marshal St. Arnaud had proposed to 
Lord Eaglan, that while one French division with the 
Turks mounted the heights to turn the enemy’s left, and 
the remainder of his force held in check the centre, the 
English army should make a flank movement round the 
Eussian right, attack their flank, and intercept their re- 
treat. Lord Eaglan declined the part of the programme 
assigned to him, because its execution required that his 
army should move over ground which was very favourable 
to the action of cavalry, in which arm* the Eussians out- 
numbered Mm by three to one. It is doubtful, however, 
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if the reason assigned was the real motive of Lord Eaglan’ 
refusal. St. Arnaud’s proposal was contrary to militar 
prmciples, because a great superiority can alone justify thi 
attempt to turn both flanks of an enemy who holds a strons 
central position.* Jfow, the Eussians were only sliahth 
inferior m the number of guns— 120 to 1 28— while thei 
were superior in weight of metal ; they were very superio"] 
in cavalry, and their inferiority in infantry was faith 
compensated by their advantages both as to position and 
concentration. This was probably the real reason why the 
English commander refused to undertake a turning move- 
ment simultaneously with that of the French; and there 
IS little doubt, if Lord Eagian had not been fettered by 
the alliance— that is to say, if the whole force had been 
under his own command— that the battle would have been 


iu easy to lorm a judgment after the event; neverthe- 
less it is useful with a view to future guidance ; and the 

i|uestioii BOW proposed for eonsideratioa is, 

■^Tiat would be the best mode of attacking another 
Alma position, so as, 

1st, to draw the fullest advantage from the cireum- 
.stanees which favoured the Allies? 

2nd, to obviate the peculiar advantages possessed by the 

enemy, and the measures he had adopted to streno'then his 
position? ° 

3rd, to mflict on the enemy the greatest possible amount 
of loss, at a minimum of cost to the Allies ? 

With respect to the first part of the problem, it is to be 
remarked that the ships of war were actually of small 
account in the battle; for although the fear of their ^mns 
prevented the enemy from extending his line to within a 
distance of two miles from the sea, this was not altogether 

See page 198, on the attack of a 2yositio‘n, 
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a . desirable effect to produce^ for tbe Eussian force was' 
thereby concentrated within more easy reach of the direct 
line' of retreat on the Katscha, which it should have been 
oiir object to intercept ; and another consequence of this 
concentration was, that they were enabled to bring a larger 
force than they could otherwise have done to oppose the 
only real attack that was made during the battle~-vi 2 ._, 
that of the British force against the Eussian right. 

Kow, if the mere appearance of the ships on our flank kept 
two miles of the position held by the enemy clear of his 
troops on the left bank of the Alma, their presence or 
their fire would equally protect the ground on the right 
bank, and along the brink on both sides of the stream, to 
at least an equal degree ; so that this extent of ground 
being left unoccupied by troops, the Allies would be at 
liberty to push their line two miles beyond the point 
actually marked by their left. They would thus cover an 
additional two miles of ground ; yet the extended line 
would be virtually as strong as the more contracted front 
actually displayed. The advantage of being able to oppose 
an equal front to an enemy, and yet so greatly to ontflank 
him, is too obvious to reqiike explanation. 

The power so to outflank him would enable us to fulfil the 
second condition of the problem above stated, by a turning 
movement round the enemy’s right flank, executed cohe- 
rently and in accordance with scientific principles by the 
whole army, which would render abortive his advantages of 
position and defensive preparations. Thus, if in the diagram 
a h represent the Eussian army, and c the mouth of the 
Alma, the general relative formation which the Allies might 
adopt is represented by tl e. And if the line cl e be supposed 
to be pushed forward parallel to itself against a 6, that re- 
presents the mode, mathematically speaking, in which the 
Allied line would come into action, the flank a being first 
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reached, and the attack taken up in rapid succession. If 
the Russians stood to receive such an attack in their ori- 


liTaief inevitably suffer a great 
AlliVc ’ 1 1 portion would be taken, since the 

Alhes would have the power of intercepting the retreat of 

would”ff ^ movement by the AlKes 

front > ^,5 dispositions and a change of 

fiont by the enemy, whereby his peculiar advantages of 
position would at once become neutralised ; and the loss 

The BrSr actually incurred by 

the British-in forcmg the position by its front, avoided! 

•fi 4.1 attack in parallel order, they would ficrht 

timial danger ; and it is by intercepting the retreat of a 

“““ 

The solitary objection that can be ur^ed a<yainst tWo 
plan as above sketched in outline, is, that the Elitn 
were ^iperior in cavalry, and that the ground beyo!?Zr 
r^ht flank was peculiarly favourable t"o the actiS of tt 

And first, let it -be noted that in the attack as aetuallv 
made, there was a constant expectation that thl enS 
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cavalry would act against oxir left flank after passing the 
river so that .two regiments were kept in square on that 
flank' — unsupported by our own ■cavalry, be it observed — 
and prevented from supporting the troops engaged 'with 
the , enemy by that apprehension alone. .Kow, if the 
EuS'SiariL cavalry had made such an attack, the effect was 
likely to be far more serious on troops whose order was 
broken by scrambling first through enclosures, afterwards 
a river; then scaling a high bank, and withal without 
cavalry support, than if it were made on troops marching 
in perfect order over an open plain. For it is of course 
supposed that the enemy’s cavalry would, according to the 
dictates of common sense, have swooped round from the 
right rear of the position, and down upon the Allied 
infantry while breathless and disordered, before they could 
have time to assume a correct formation. 

But can it be seriously maintained that our flank would 
have been in any danger from the 3,200 Eussian troopers, 
or that they would have had any power to stop our move- 
ment ? The experience of Napoleon’s infantry squares in 
Egypt, of Fuentes Onoro and Toulouse, all forbid such a 
notion. At the last place, the Duke of Wellington, trust- 
ing to the fighting qualities of his island infantry, made a 
flank march along the foot of the heights occupied by the 
French, and between those heights and the river Ers, with 
infantry alone, exposed all the time to cavalry attack in 
flank; the battalions on the exposed flank marching 
simply in square.* 

The retreat of the light division over the plain of 
Fuentes Onoro has been already more than once adverted 
to in this book ; and it is mentioned here, not as an opera- 
tion to be imitated, but to show how in circumstaDces 
apparently desperate the steadfast beaiing of a disciplined 
* See page 234. 
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infantry may bear it harmless. In that instance the lio-ht 
dmsion, supported by only 1,200 British cavalry, marcLd 
two miles over a plain exposed to attack from 5,000 French 
cavidry, 15 guns, and a superior force of infantry. Ac^ain 
at Quatre Bras, 20,000 infantry, without cavalrv\nd 
without guns, withstood for several hours 22,000 French 
of whom 3,000 were cavalry, with 46 guns. ^ 

To return to the Alma. Admitting for the sake of 
argument that aeEussian and English cavaliy were equal 
m qua ty, it is certain that 1,000 troopers acting with 
two battalions of infantry might march to the world’s end 
It the only opposition to be encountered was from 3,000 
cavalry: and if it be objected that the Eussiaiis mit>-ht 
also support with infantry, it is answered, that in that else 
the Eussian infantry must quit its heights and engage on 
the plain, where our superiority in that arm must tell. We 
could always spare several battalions which should act in 
concert with our small cavalry force to guard the flank of 
our lines of infantry, and j-et oppose a superior force of 
mfa,ntry to any the enemy could bring against us : and for 
aitillery, from the nature of the case we should have the 
number of guns on the advanced flank: while the 
enemy would be obliged to maintain guns along his gene- 

f threatened, 

moment, by the different 

ecnelions of oixr general line. 

%^tmg the 

battle of the Alma should be somewhat as follows :— 

forward from the Bulganak, 

the Allies encamped the night before the action, 

able tfm? « Position, as well as of the unfavour- 

The n wT must approach to it. 

he naval officers who had reconnoitred that part of the 
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position nearest to them, from the sea, conld mform ns 
tliat the, ground on, our side of the x41ma drooped towards 
the; stream in a' smooth, open, and easy .-slope, on which 
'the guns from the ships, could play with the fullest effect ; 
.also that, although the heights or cliffs on the enerny^s 
left ■would render an attack on that part of the position 
difficult and hazardous if firmly defended, the same ob- 
stacles which would impede our approach in that quarter 
would render it difficult for the enemy to descend from his 
elewation to act in the plain beyond the river. 

On these data the operations for the following day might 
have been arranged as follows : — 

The army to march from its camping-ground on the 
Bulganak by its left; that is to say, the left being in 
front and guide to the remainder, but preceded by an 
advanced guard composed of the 1,000 cavalry and the 
Highland brigade, ■with two batteries— the infantry march- 
ing in quarter-distance columns. The order of battle of 
the advanced guard is shown below. 

The duty of the advanced guard would be to protect 
the flank of the army during its movement from cavalry 
attack. The army would 
march off in successive 
echellons from the left, 
the leading echellon com- 
posed of the light divi- 
sion in first line in open column, and of the brigade of 
Guards in second line, marching for greater security in 
battalion columns at quarter-distance, to protect the flank 
of the line of march. The second echellon would be 
formed of Evans’s division in first and England’s in second 
line in similar order ; and so on with the French divisions 
in succession. The British reserve, consisting of Cathcart’s 
division and three batteries, wrould march in two parallel 
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columns^ each of one brigade in amass of battalion colnmns 
at quarter-distance, with the guns between them. The 
place of the reserve during the flank movement to be in 
third line immediately to the left rear of the first echellon. 
Of the four batteries which would remain to the British, 
two to accompany each echellon. In the accompanying 
diagram, the march of the echellon is shown, with the 
relative positions of the advanced guard and British 
reserve : c d represents the general line which it is designed 
to assume as the object of the movement; aJ, the Eussian 
front. It is clear that, by reason of the distance from the 
enemy of the retired flank cZ, it would be possible safely to 
withdraw at least one French division to reinforce the 
reserve. 

This plan has the advantage of threatening the Eussian 
line of retreat, at the same time that our own by coast-line 
to Eupatoria is completely protected. 


jjmNcm) avARii 
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As soon as the line should be formed in c cZ, the British 
first line to attack in the direction shown by the arrow- 
head. The Eussians would throw back their right to meet 
this, thereby formirg an angle at o, which must always he 
weak unless it rests on some strong ground ; and this angle 
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would be attacked by the French, while in the supposed 
case of the Eiissians standing to fight we could continually 
outflank them. 

Although the part assigned to the cavalry is essentially 
defensive, and its movements must in a great degree be 
regulated by the position of the infantry battalions of the 
advanced guard, it would not on that account be debarred 
from activity. Opportunities for a charge would occur 
against the enemy’s squadrons (if they should venture to 
charge the squares) when retiring in disorder from the fire 
of the infantry. Line against line even, the smaller force 
Would have equal chances in a charge: it would be after 
passing through the enemy’s line that their danger would 
begin, for then they might be assailed in flank by fresh 
squadrons held in .reserve for the occasion. In acting 
against a superior cavalry force, this possibility — nay, 
ceiiainty — should always be present to the mind of the 
cavalry officer : his troopers must be kept always well in 
hand, and a charge under such circumstances should not 
be pushed beyond the success of the first shock, the 
successful squadrons retiring at once to reform under the 
protecting aegis of the squares. 

At the battle of Albiiera, Harvey’s brigade of the 4th 
division, acting with 1,000 British cavalry and a battery 
of horse artillery, held in check 4,000 veteran French 
cavalry under Latour Mauhourg, who threatened the rear 
of Beresford’s position; and Napier says that, although 
Latour Maubourg was blamed for having accomplished 
nothing, it was unjustly, ?io /orca o/ cavalry, if 

imsustained hy infantry and artillery y can make a 
serious impression against the three arms united.^ 
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ON EETREATS. 


TT is not without reason that it has been the custom to 
-L accord the highest praise to a retreat successfully 
conducted in^ the presence of a superior enemy, for such 

an operation is probably the most dangerous and difficult 
in war. 

One great disadvantage, almost the greatest, with which 
a general has to contend in this case is, the extent to which 
the mmale of his troops suffers in a retrograde movement 
especiaUy when pursued closely by an enemy. So long as 
a soldier has his face to the foe, whatever may be the 
danger, he sees it clearly; but men become infinitely more 
uneasy when their backs are turned to an impending 
dimger which the faculty of imagination magnifies out of 
all proportion. 

A retreat is undertaken under one of the three following 
conditions : — 

1. On the approach of an enemy, before he comes ac- 
tually m presence. 

2. By one of two armies which have been facing each 
other in a watchful attitude. 

3. By a beaten army from a field of battle. 

In the first case, if retreat is necessary it should be 
undertaken eariy,during the approach of a hostile force ; 
so that, by placmg a considerable distance between the 
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rear of the retreating column and the advance, of the pur-" 
suers, the march of the former m,ay be as little molested as' 
.possible. 

In the second case, it must be the object of the general 
' to obtain the sam.e result by quitting his position secretly, 

. so , as to- secure a long start. 'Here stratagem is peculiarly 
applicable, the object, being to deceive the enemy into the 
belief that his opponent is still in his front for as long a 
time as possible after the latter has decamped. , It is 
needless to enter ,,into any details of the manner of effect- 
ing this object. The inventive genius of the general must 
supply the means, drawn from the actual relative circum- 
stances of the two armies, and especially from his know- 
ledge of the character of the adversary with whom he has 
to do. The armies of the Southern Confederacy have on 
several occasions illustrated this in a striking manner, 
although the proneness of the Northern genei'als to run 
blindfold into the most palpable snares prepared for them, 
diminishes, no doubt> the credit which attaches to the 
success of the former. The first retreat from Manasses, 
where the two armies had been facing one another for 
months ; Beauregard’s retreat from Corinth ; and the 
evacuation of the lines of York-town on the ^James’ 
peninsula ; may be cited as examples where the whole of 
the material, the sick, and the baggage of the Southern 
armies were withdrawn in safety from before a superior 
force. On the other side, General Burnside must receive 
credit for having extricated his army from a very dangerous 
position by withdrawing it across the Rappahannock, after 
the disastrous defeat of Fredericksburg, without further 
loss; and although probably that operation was in its 
complete success only rendered possible by the nature of 
the weather under cover of which |t was effected, its 
orderly and rapid execution manifests the existence of 
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higher military qualities, both i^ 

was to be looked for from their i ' 

In the third case, where a beaten 
field of battle, the difiiculties 
greatest : for defeat usually imj 
beaten army; and the dispositi 
retreat, however ci " ” 
in the mind of the | 
hy events. There is no military rule 
that which requires a general, before 
not only to provide safe 
but also to be prepared in his r 
well-reasoned plan for protecting 
divisions which have been 
guard composed of troops 
^ ith this view, the ground in i 
should be carefully studied, as well 
ticular portion of the line 
the success of the r- — 
general position untenabla 
In anticipation of the 
precaution is to remove ( 
army in the shape of trains, 
full day’s march from the 
necessity of this 
lines of retreat 

examples of Eamillies and Vittoria 
It is ordinarily the reserve on which 
depend for covering the retreat of the 
suSered in the fight, formed as 
picked troops, having been kept in hand for 

moment, and therefore either not at all, or 
little^ engaged. 

* See page lOa 
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antecedent history. 

army retires from a 
and dangers are far the 
lies some confusion in the 
ms necessary to cover the 
carefully they may have been matured 
general, are liable to be disconcerted 
* more urgent than 
engaging in a battle, 
avenues of retreat for his troops, 
own mind with a clear, 
ig the retreat of those 
engaged, by an efiective rear 
comparatively, at least, fresh, 
rear of the flanks and centre 
..—1 as behind any par- 
of such tactical importance that 
enemy at that point may render the 

possibility of retreat, the first 
carefully all the hamper of an 
to at least the distance of a 
rear of the position. The 
maxim is enforced by the remarks on 
m a previous chapter,* and by the 
there cited. 

a general would 
troops which have 
that body would be of 
some supreme 
comparatively, \ . 
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If the line be broken at a decisive point, and retreat 
become imperative, the reserve would hasten to take up 
the best position for giving time to the various parts of 
the line, to gain the road or roads indicated for their 
.retreat in an orderly manner. 

It is clear that if the enemy should break in at a point 
immediately in front of one of those avenues, and should 
succeed in obtaining possession of it, the troops who 
would otherwise have used it in retreat, would be debjarred 
from it and thrown upon other lines, if any such there be, 
which would thereby become inconveniently blocked up and 
hampered. Hence arises the necessity of having as many 
roads as possible leading to the rear of a military position. 

If there should be but one road by which an army 
could retreat on its base, then the possession of that road 
by the enemy would entail consequences fatal to the de- 
feated army. A great part would in all probability be cut 
off from its base, and either at once captured, or it would 
be thrown upon divergent lines of retreat, and prevented 
from communicating with the remainder of the force which 
might have retired upon its natural line ; a condition of 
affairs which," if properly turned to account by the enemy, 
would result in its final surrender. 

At the battle of Blenheim, Marlborough broke the 
French centre and obtained possession of the road which 
led from that point of the line to Dillingen, -which w^as the 
only road by which the right wing of the French army 
could retire. The consequence was that the whole of the 
cavalry of that wing was driven into a loop formed by the 
course of the Danube, and captured; and 11,000 infantry 
were surrounded and finally taken about the village of 
Blenheim, which was in the same loop and on the extreme 
right of the French line. 

The roads by which an army may retreat from a 
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military position, should either he parallel to each other 
in their general direction so that the columns marching 
upon them shall be able to communicate freely, or they 
should ultimately converge. A pursuing enemy should, of 
course, by all means be prevented from pushing troops 
between any two such roads. 

In the case only where an army is falling back to place 
itself behind some great natural obstacle, such as a cbai-p 
of mountains or a river, over wdiich the only practicable 
passages are found on the roads by which the retreating 
army is moving — in that case only it may be permitted 
that those roads should be divergent in their direction, 
because the columns which have made such divergent 
retreat will be able to effect their junction covered by the 
obstacle, after having passed it without molestation. 

The most dangerous pursuit to which a retreating army 
can be exposed, is one which presses the rear, at the same 
time that a part of the pursuing force marches byroads 
parallel to those on which the army is retreating, thereby 
continually endangering the flank; of the latter. In such a 
case, it is impossible for the retreating army to make any 
stand; because if it turns to oppose the enemy in its rear, 
the flanking colunans of the latter will either attack it in 
flank, or, continuing their march, will intercept the road of 
retreat. It must, therefore, in these circumstances hurry 
ite march as much as is consistent with order and disci- 
pline in the ranks, until it can find shelter behind some 
great natural obstacle, or under the guns of a fortress. 

So long a.s the road by which un army retreats is the 
most direct possible leading to its object, and that none 
other exist parallel, or nearly so, by which an enemy may 
detach a force to harass the flank or to intercept the line 
of retreat at a point farther on, the problem is tolerably 
.simple: it becomes complicated in proportion to the faci- 
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Hties possessed' by tbe enemy of following on one road 
while he niarclies parallel by others. 

If any such parallel road exist which joins that by which 
your army is retreating at a point farther on, it must push 
on to that point by marches forced to the utmost limit oi’ 
the endurance of the troops : there is 'no rest nor safety for 
it until it reach that point. But as a further precaution, 
the j unction of the two roads should be intrenched before- 
Iiand, and a picked force of the three arms sent forward .to 
hold it. It will be a race between you and the enenly to. 
reach that point the first ; and if he gain, the consequences 
.are certain to be very disastrous. 

In defending such a junction, the defensive position 
should, “where the nature of the ground admits, be chosen 
some way in advance of the junction, barring the road of 
the erie,my’s appro.ach. This will have 
the double effect of covering the flank 
of the line of retreat as the retreating 
army approaches the road on which the 
enemy is marching to intercept it, and 
of leaving the march of the retreating 
army free anJ unhampered in passing 
the junction. In the accompanying 
diagram, a represents the . retreating 
army, b b the pursuing force, o the 
junction of the two roads, c d the 
position intrenched and defended by 
troops sent forward from a, , 

It has been said, that .a general would naturally avail 
himself of his reserve to cover the orderly retreat of his 
army from a battle-field by the different ■ roads previously 
determined on. It would be unprofitable to prescribe any 
precise; disposition . of .tbe reserve for that purpose ■: .it ^ must 
be regulated by the nature of the ground, and the actual 
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circumstances and events of the field. It may however 
he stated generally, that where a small body is required to 
oppose a large one, the formation in echellon is peculiarly 
favourable, being that which is especially fitted to gain 
time, because an attacking enemy must usually turn the 
retired flank of the echellon before he can overpower it. 

Supposing an army on the point of retreating from a 
field of battle : those portions of the line which are im- 
mediately in front of the avenues of retreat must stand to 
the last and be strongly supported by the reserve; the 
distant portions of the line being first ’ivithdrawn, and 
effecting a retreat under cover of the standing troops. 
Thus, if there be two roads, one in rear of each flank, the 
order in which the army would retreat would be in two 
columns, which when fronted towards the enemy would be 
composed respectively of wings of the army ; the right 
wing, right in front ; the left wing, left in front. 

If a road lead to the rear from the centre as well as 
from both flanks, then the order of retreat would be in 
three columns, which when fronted towards the enemy 
would be composed of the right wing, right in front; the 
left wing, left in front ; and the centre of the army in 
<louble column, the two centre sections or subdivisions of 
the. centre battalion being the head. 

If there be only one road of retreat, and that behind the 
centre, the reserve would take up such a position as to 
cover it directly in front as well as to the greatest extent 
possible on both flanks : for this purpose the doubleechellon, 
both flanks being retired and centre advanced, is the most 
favourable formation. The weak point would here he the 
head of the echellon : its inherent wen r,in=+ — 
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posing tlie head of the eclielloHj shonld be on conimanding 
groiiiicl and covered in front by some natural ' obstacle, 
such as a sti’eam or ravine ; or by abattis ; . or, if time lias 
permitted, by the constriiction of a redoubt in front of each 
flank, that is to say, one on each' side of the line of retreat.. 
The accompanying diagram shows a favourable dispositloa. 
of the reserve for the purpose of covering the retreat of a 
beaten army having only one road, and that leading from 
the centre. 








' In the ca'seo^vhere the road leads from one of the flanks, 
the outer flank of that road will probably be of more 
importance to guard than the inner, because the efforts- 
of the enemy having for their object to obtain possession 
of the line of retreat, will be probably directed from that 
(parter ; and the reserve must be so disposed as to oppose 
those efforts in the most - effectual . manner, either . by 
refusing its flank on that side, or by taking up a position 
671 poteueej that is, at right angles to the original front, ■ 
Having accomplished tlie desired object of enabling the 
different brigades to assume orderly' columns .of.. march., on ■ 
the road or roads by wiiieh they must retreat, the reserve, 
or another body of troops organised in the meanwhile, will 
form the rear guard. If it should happen that the reserve. 
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Laving been seriously engaged, had suffered considerably, 
it would always be a prudent measui-e to organise a rear 
guard composed of other troops, which, by taking up some 
commanding position in rear of the reserve, shall cover and 
protect the retreat of the latter in its turn, and render the 
retrograde movement of the whole more orderly and deli- 
berate than if the reserve were pushed fighting on to the 
rear of the retiring columns. It is hardly necessary to say 
that there must be a rear guard to each column of march 
if there be more than one. 

It is principally durini 
superiority in cavalry is 
beaten army, it may reticai. rttu ic 
derance he on the side of the 
infantry may he compelled, wherever the ground favours 
cavalry movements, to halt frequently and form squares, 
there% keeping it under the fire of the enemy’s guns and 
allowing time for his infantry to come up ; and thus the 
retreating army maybe forced either to witness the capture 
of some of its divisions, or to engage in a battle at great 
disadvantage to support them. 

At Fuentes Onoro, in consequence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington having extended his right too fiir in presence of an 
enemy superior in all arms hut especially in cavalry, the 
light division was forced to retreat for nearly two miles 
over a plain, followed and threatened by the whole of the 
French 8th corps d’amiee, and by 5,000 cavalry. And 
although the movement was effected without disaster, the 
circumstances should be received for a warning and not as 
a guide ; for it was only owing to the want of determination 
of the enemy on that occasion that the light division did 
not very grievously suffer. ‘For the whole of that vast 
plain as far as the Turones was covered with a confused 
multitude, amidst which the squares appeared but as 
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specks ; and tbere, was besides a great concourse, cornpobed' 
of tlie commissariat followers, and of servants, baggage and 
led liorses; and peasants attracted by curiosity, all being 
mixed with the broken, pickets and w.ith parties com.ing 
out of tbe woods. The 7th division was separated from the 
army by the Turones, and 5,000 French cavalry with 15 
pieces of artillery were trampling the ground, bounding, 
shouting, and impatient to charge, while the infantry of 
the 8tli corps was in order of battle behind the horsemen.’ * 

The exemption of the light division on that occasion 
was however, mthout doubt, greatly due to its superb dis- 
cipline and confidence.' 

It is the cavalry and artillery, the ayns of long reach, 
which have to bear the brunt of covering a retreat where 
the pursuit is close. To these should be joined a picked 
body of light infantry ; and the force so composed is called 
the rear guard. For the officer who commands this force, 
the highest tactical skill and coolness, combined with 
what is best expressed by the word dash^ are essential 
attributes. The scale of his operations, however, being 
comparatively small, an officer may be first-rate in this 
capacity who would yet be quite unequal to handle a large 
army. Marshal Ney, who ’was unrivalled as a rear-guard 
commander; Joachim Murat, and our own Eobert Crau- 
furd, who were both excellent ; may be cited as examples. 
Neither of these generals, admirable as tools to execute a 
prescribed duty, w’as equal to the task of commanding 
large armies. C)n the other hand, excellence in the larger 
sphere does not imply inferiority in the smaller: the two 
great chiefs, Napoleon and Wellington, would both have 
been unsurpassed as commanders of a rear guard; their 
tactical skill was equally at home on the small scale and on 
the large ; no accident of ground, however trivial, which 
' * Napier. 
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could be turned to account, escaped them. A letter from 
one of the Duke’s old Peninsular oflScers lately appeared in 
the ‘Times,’ apropos of the historical romance lately pub- 
lished by M. Thiers on the Waterloo campaign, detailing 
how the Duke, at Qiiatre Pras, when in .great, anxiety for 
the. arrival of the reinforcements necessary to arrest STey’s 
progress, observed and personall,y corrected a faulty dispo- 
sition of a few companies in advancing to skirmish, which 
would have exposed them to imnecessary loss. 

1 et, although the officer commanding a rear guard can 
hardly be too daring, he may very easily be too rash: and 
of this truth Craufurd’s proceedings furnish more than one 
illustration.* ^ 

On^ open ground, a retreating army unmolested by a 
superior cavalry, and having a few hours’ start of a pursu- 
ing enemy, would be able, probably, to maintain the initial 
distance between them ; for the victorious infantry, tired 
with a long battle, heavily loaded, and perhaps short of 
ammunition, move slowly on, and would scarcely see the 
retreating army after the latter had fairly turned its back, 
if there were no obstacles to delay its progress. But it is 
seldom that the circumstances of ground are so favourable. 
Supposing every precaution to have been taken to remove 
out of the way of the troops all the hamper in the shape 
of trains, &a, the artillery must move by the roads. If 
these are bad, and one gun only breaks down, the passage 
for the troops becomes narrowed ; the front of march must 
therefore be diminished, and extended again after passing 
t le obstacle ; and at every operation of this sort, no matter 
irorn what cause,, a, delay is occasioned, slight near the 
head of the column, but multiplying itself in propor- 
tion to the length of the column of march on that road. 
Every defile, every bad bit of road, every stream, occasions 
* See after, page 274. 
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a like cleteri,tionj wiiicti enaDies me neaa ot trie .piirsiimg,, 
■coiiiTiiia to gain on the rear of the retreating force.. It' 
must therefore be considered as certain, that the rear- of ■ 
an .ariiij in, .retreat cannot, but under verj^ exceptional 
circurristaiices, march so fast as that the leading troops, of 
the enemy shall not gain ground upon it, and finalhr over- 
take it. Thus the duty of the rear guard is to check the 
progress of the latter, to gain time and nothing more.. 
This being so, it is easily seen how essential it is that 
daring and discretion should , be equa..ily blended in the 
officer who commands a re.ar guard. He must n-ever enga,ge 
but with a view to the above object ; making a stand in 
every favourable position to delay the enemy and to pro- 
tect the march of the retreating column. Yet, that service 
performed, he must not allow himself to be tempted by 
the prospect of some brilliant but fruitless achievement 
to prolong his resistance, but must follow the main body, 
deplopng his small force anew in every favourable position, 
but hurrying as rapidly as possible over all ground that is 
not favourable. 

A rear guard cannot pretend to stop a pursuing enemy 
beyond a limited time, unless in very exceptional cases. 
The work of a rear guard is best accomplished, not by 
fighting, but by threatening to fight. It therefore forms 
in order of battle on all ground which is favourable, as if 
with the intention of seriously opposing the enemy‘s 
advance ; the latter must then break up his column of 
route, and likewise form in order of battle. The reiir 
guard maintains its attitude until the enemy has deplo3'^ed a 
force so superior as to be able to turn the defensive position 
and to attack it in front at the same time, and must then 
decamp to follow the main body: the enemy then breaks 
up again his order of battle into order^of march to pursue. 
And so it goes on ; at every favourable opportunity the 
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A gooa Illustration of these remarks is afforded by the 
manffiuvres of the Prussian rear guard to delay the advance 
of Napoleon along the road from Charleroi to Fleurus 
before the battle of Ligny. An issue of tremendous im- 
portance to the world was affected very materially by 
the enforced delays of the French columns during that 
short march : for if Napoleon had been able to advance 
rapidly on Ligny without opposition, he would ha e found 
only half the Prussian army there assembled ; the '‘tnate 

consequence of which would have been, that Napolei buld 

have swept the Prussians from before him at Lig. ^d 
then, acting on Wellington’s flank at Quatre Bras, touM 
have driven him from that position, and have united the 
whole French army at Waterloo on the 16 th June ; thereby 
preventing the concentration of the Allies, and acquiring 
the power of destroying them in detail. “ 

French writers, as is their custom, prescribe rigidly 
the limit of distance from the main body at which a rear 
guard should act. This is simply ridiculous : the only rule 
which can profitably be laid down is, that if the pursuit 
be close the rear guard must preserve as great a distance 
m possible between itself and the main body; always 
aving in view the possibility of the enemy’s flankino' 
troops penetrating between them, if the distance be too 
great to admit of the ground being closely observed. 

Where the pursuit is not close, the same principle ap- 
plies, although probably in practice it would never be 
advisable to have ipore than one march between the army 
and jts covering body. 
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Positions may. occasionally present. themselves so strong 
and contracterl as to be unassailable by the pnrstiing enemy, 
even when defended only by a rear guard, and only to be 
turned by a march more or less circuitous. The object of 
the rear guard being to gain time, it should hold such a posi« 
tion as long as it is possible to remain there with safety- 
regard being had to the time required hy the enemy to 
turn it. Either the enemy musi^consume time in detaching 
a force to turn the position ; or if in his impatience he 
should attack it, he may suffer such a check as would alter 
considerably the relative moral circumstances of the two 
armies. 

A retreating army may turn upon its pursuers and offer 
battle where a strong position, or the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, may render it advisable; but its action in this 
respect must be governed by the general aspect of affairs 
in the theatre of war. If it were only a question of two 
armies, one retreating, the other following, the above 
course might always be adopted, other things being favour- 
able — always supposing the position secure from being 
turned within the scope of tactical operations. But 
where two armies operate in the same theatre with a 
common object, one of them in falling back must be 
guided by the circumstances and position of the other, 
and must frequently hurry its march to the utmost possible 
extent, without reference to the defensible nature of the 
ground it passes over, to fulfil some object of paramount 
importance to the general interests. In the example 
above cited, for instance, the Prussians could not safely 
delay to fight Napoleon on the road between Charleroi and 
Ligny, even though they had been strong enough to do so. 
For Ney was advancing on Quatre Bras with a second 
French army ; and had he been succe^ful there — ^as there 
was good reason to expect he would — he would then 
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hare been in rear of tbe Prussian army, supposing the 
latter to have stood to %ht between Charleroi and Ligny, 
on the direct line of communication between it and 
Wellington, and with the power of intercepting the Prus- 
sian divisions which had not as yet joined the main body. 

As a general rule, it may be considered that a retreating 
army is likely to improve its condition day by day on 
aceoimt of the diminish^pg distance from supplies and 
reinforcements, while the condition of the pursuing army 
by increasing the distance from its magazines, becomes 
daily more difficult. And this is an advantage inherently 
attaching to a retreat, provided it be in its natural direc- 
tion and conducted in an orderly manner. 

Another advantage is, that an army which durino- a re- 
treat turns suddenly in a defensive position, concentotes its 
orce by the mere halt of the leading troops, and the gradual 

formation upon them of those in the rear as they arrive. 

Thus all Its brigades are united and resting long before the 
enemy can possibly form for attack; for the latter has 
first to close up his long line of march, and afterwards to 
form in order of battle on the leading brigades, besides ’ 
reconnoitring the position in front of him, before he can 
venture to attack. 

Suppose, for example, the line of march of a retreating 

5i7h Sd fT. “7 -ry moderate estimate^ 

The head of the column being halted on reaching the 

round chosenfor defensive occupation, tbe brigades in%ear 
close upon It, and successively enter the places assigned 
^il^K l^e^dofthepimsuing column 

rL that the ground where itmuft haltin 

order that the army may form for attack; but the rear 

the line, thus giving a clear gain of at least two hours to 
the retreatmg army before the other can be formed for 
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attack^ besides a fiirtber gain of tlie time wbieh may be 
necessary for tbe intending assailant to reconnoitre the 
position and form bis plan. This time will vary according 
as tbe country is close or open. In an open country, a 
general of rapid glance and decided character will have 
his plans formed quite as soon as his troops will be in a 
condition to execute them ; but in a close country, the 
most daring commander may be forced to delay his attack 
for hours, in order to acquire a knowledge of what may he 
in his front.' 

By employing judiciously his physical advantages of the 
above nature, the general in command of a retreating force 
has much in his power. For instance, if a favourable 
position occurs on the line of his intended day’s march— 
a position of which, of course, the circumstances are pre« 
viously known to him — he may time his morning start from 
the last night’s halting-place, so as to arrive there three or 
four hours before sunset. Whatever may be the enemy’s 
impatience, he dare not attack this new position until his 
army is formed methodically and his dispositions are com- 
pleted. Under the most favourable circumstances this 
would occupy so much time, that sufficient daylight would 
not remain to commence a battle with any hope of bringing 
it to a successful issue before dark. The retreatihg army 
then, if it does not intend to fight, decamps in the morn- 
ing, the rear guard being so disposed as to conceal the 
movement and delay the advance of the enemy as long as 
possible: and the same game may be played over and over 
again, because the conditions on which its success depends 
are invariable, being time and distance, 'which an enemy 
cannot alter. But this course is only open to a general 
whose troops are under good discipline, and whose march 
is methodical and orderly. * 

The retreat of the Confederate army from the lin^, 
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aye been m rear of the Prussian army, supposing the 
latter to have stood to fight between Charleroi and Lio-uy 

w communication between it “and’ 

^ ellmgton, and with the power of intercepting the Prus- 
sian divisions which had not as yet joined the main body. 

As a general rule, it may be considered that a retreating- 
army is likely to improve its condition day by day on 
account of the diminishpg distance from supplies and 
reinforcemente, while the condition of the pursuing army 
by increasing the distance from its magazines, becomes 
daily more difficult. And this is an advantage inherently 
attaehi^ to a retreat, provided it be in its natural diree- 
tioB. and conducted in an orderly manner. 

Another adv^tage is, that an army which during a re- 
treat turns suddenly in a defensive position, concentrates its 
orce by the mere halt of the leading troops, and the gradual 
forimtioE upon them of those in the rear as they arrive. 
Thus all Its brigades are united and resting long before the 
can possibly form for attack; for the latter has 
to close up ffis long line of march, and afterwards to 
term m order of battle on the leading brigades, besides ‘ 
reconnoitring the position in front of him, before he can 
venture to attack. 

Suppose, for example, the hue of march of a retreating 

Se^head ® a very moderate estimate, 

head of the column being halted on reaching the 

^ound chosen for defensive occupation, the brigades in rear 
will close upon it, and successively enter the places assiaued 
the position. The head of the pursuing column 

rlr thaVtte*™" where itmust haltin 

order that the army may form for attack; but the rear 

caa'anter;': 
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attack, besides a' further ' gala of the time which may be 
necessary . for the intending : assailant, to. reconnoitre the 
position' and form his plan. This -'time' will vary .according 
as the country i,s close or open. In an open country, a 
( general of rapid .glance and decided character will have 

, ' his .plans formed quite as soon as Ms . troop.s will be ■ in a 
. condition to execute them; but in a close country, the 
.most daring commander may be forced to delay .his attack 
for hours, in order to acquire a knowledge of what may be 
in his front. 

By employing judiciously his physical advantages of the 
above nature, the general in command of a retreating force 
has much in his power. For invstance, if a favourable 
position occurs on the line of his intended day’s march— 
a position of wfoich, of course, the circumstances are pre- 
viously known to him — ^he may time Ms morning start from 
the last night’s halting-place, so as to arrive there three or 
four hours before sunset. Whatever may he the enemy’s 
impatience, he dare not attack this new position until his 
army is formed methodically and his dispositions are com- 
pleted. Under the most favourable circumstances this 
would occupy so much time, that sufficient daylight would 
not remain to commence a battle with any hope of bringing 
it to a successful issue before dark. The retreatihg army 
then, if it does not intend to fight, decamps in the morn- 
ing, the rear guard being so disposed as to conceal the 
movement and delay the advance of the enemy as long as 
possible: and the same game may he played over and over 
again, because the conditions on which its success depends 
are invariable, being time and distance, which an enemy 
cannot alter. But this course is only open to a general 
whose troops are under good discipline, and whose march 
is methodical and orderly. • 

The retreat of the Confederate army from the lines of 
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York-town, on the James-river peninsu 
an illustration of many of the foreffo 
merit some notice. 

The Confederate Retreat from 

^ The York-town lines extended across t] 
f formed by the James and the York r 

from the general direction of Eichmond 
Bay. 
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Fortress Monroe , (a in the diagram) the. James river, 
which would have otherwise afforded an easy approach to 
Eichmond by water, being blocked by the Merrimac and: ^ 
by forts. , , The Korthern army was therefore obliged 'to 
advance against Eichmond by land. It was intended that 
a flotilla of gunboats, carrying Franklin’s division, 11,000 
strong, should steam simultaneously up the York river, 
turn the left flank of the Confederate lines, and, passing 
beyond them, should then land Franklin two marchas 
farther up on the direct line of retreat to Eichmond. If 
this could have been done, the Confederate army could 
not have remained an hour at York-town : its retreat woiild 
have been hurried and closely pressed, and it must have 
abandoned all its material, judging from the bad state of 
the roads as described in the different accounte. But the 
intended action of the flotilla ’was prevented by batteries 
at Gloucester Point (b), which barred the entrance to the 
river. 

On the 6th April McClellan arrived before the lines of 
York-town, and finding them too strong for assault, besieged 
them in form. The means at his command rendered their 
reduction a work only of time ; but it was precisely ihm 
which the Confederates contended for, so that they might 
assemble troops for the defence of Eichmond from other 
quarters, and that they should be enabled to carry o9“ their 
material safely from York-town. 

After being detained before the intrenchments until 
the 3rd May, McClellan ordered a general assault for the 
morning of the 4th ; but on the troops advancing to the 
attack, they found the position silent and deserted. For 
several days previous the Confederates had kept up a con- 
tinual heavy fire, under cover of which they had withdrawn 
all the troops but those required to .work the guns and 
the sharpshooters in the rifle-pits, as well as all their 
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redoubts with a line of rifle-pits covering them, frontin'^ 
every part of the marsh into which the two creeks 
gradually merged, where it would be possible for infantn- 
to advance. The outer edge of the marsh was covered bv 
abattis for the purpose of detaining the enemy under the 
fire from the works, leaving passages in them to admit the 
Confederate troops which were approaching by the 
hand road, and by which openings the defenders mmht 
pass to take the offensive if opportunity offered. 

The Northern cavalry, marching rapidly by 'the right- 
hand road in the hope of intercepting the Confederates 
coming by the other, was arrested by the works and 
abattis. A gallant though ridiculous attempt was theii 
made to carry the works with horse artilleiy and cavalry, 
which filed througli the abattis exposeil to the concen- 
trated fire of the fort and redoubts, and was, of course, 
repulsed with loss ; and the Confederate troops on the 
left-hand road reached the junction and entered the posi- 
tion unmolested. 

In the evening, the ]S"orthern infantry came up bv both 
roads. And here it may be remarked, it is little surprising 
that the result of every offensive military operation by the 
Union troops has almost invariably been disastrous except 
when aided by their navy ; for we have the statement of a 
witness who cannot, be suspected of partiality to the South, 
that the different divisions which were advancing on this 
occasion to attack the enemy’s position, were on both roads 
separated from each other by ‘an enormous multitude of 
wagons loaded down with baggage, and for the most part 
fast in the mud.’ * 

Such a discreditable want of the commonest and most 
obvious arrangement is accounted for by the fact that in the 
American army, according to the sanje witness, ‘there is 
^ Prince de Joinville. 
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no special branch of the service whose duty it is to regulate, 
centralise, and direct the movements of the army.’ There 
was, in short, no general staff: and the evil of this defi- 
ciency made itself sensibly felt in the attack on the Con- 
federate position at Williamsburg on the following day. 

^ /No one knew the country; the maps were so defective 
that they were useless: little was known about the fortified 
^ battle-field on which the army was about to engage ; yet 
this battle-field had been seen and reconnoitred the day 
before by the troops which had taken part in Stoneman’s 
skirmish. Enough was surely known of it for us to com- 
. bine a plan of attack, and assign to every commander his 
own part in the work. No I this was not so. Every one 
p kept his observations to himself, not from ill-will, but 

because it was nobody’s special duty to do this general 
work.’ 




m 







In the pamphlet from which the foregoing extract is 
taken, the Prince de Joinville warmly eulogises G-eneral 
M‘Clellan s ability and character as a commander, and in 
many respects justly ; hut he could hardly have adduced a 
stronger proof than that furnished by the foregoing quota- 
tions of the general’s unfitness to lead an army to victory. 
That a general, whose sole business it was for many months 
to organise an inexperienced force, should have entirely 
neglected the one measure which qpuld alone give a 
practical value to the discipline and bravery of his troops, 
in the creation of a staff which should give combination 
and coherence to their movements— that the columns of 
his army were allowed by him to march towards an enemy 
with the intention of attacking him, in such confusion 
as rendered success an impossibility — are circumstances 
which, taken in connection with his undeniable military 
qualities, present ap enigma impossible to solve, unless 
the peculiar susceptibilities of the extraordinary people 
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with whom he had to deal^ may furnish the solu- 
tion. , 

The attack on the Confederate position at Williamshiirg 
was repulsed, as could not be otherwise, during the whole 
day, with great loss to the assailants ; but towards evening 
the Northerners succeeded in passing the creek on their 
right by an old unguarded mill-bridge, and established 
themselves on the left flank of the Confederate lines. The 
Confederate general, who by holding his ground at Wil- 
liamsburg during two days had gained time for his trains 
to pass quietly to Eichmond through the narrow and bad 
country roads, withdrew his troops during the night. 
Indeed, he could not under any circumstances prolong 
his stay at Williamsburg, for fear the Northern flotilla, to 
which the York river was now open, should steam up that 
river and land Franklin’s division in his rear. This was 
in fact attempted, and Franklin’s troops did disembark on 
the Upper York river two days after the battle of Wil- 
liamsburg, but just too late to offer any interruption to the 
retreat which was safely accomplished to Eichmond. 

It is diiScult to ascertain with any certainty the force of 
the Confederates during these operations ; but the writer of 
the article in the January number of ^ Blackwood’ for 1863, 
entitled ^ A Month’s Visit to the Confederate Head-quarters,’ 
states that the force which detained McClellan before the 
lines of York-town for more than a month only numbered 
8,000 men ! The success of the Confederates was, there- 
fore, entirely due to the moral effect produced on their 
adversary by the confident attitude they maintained. 

In criticising the battle of Albuera, Napier says that on 
the evening after the battle, Beresford wrote to Lord Wel- 
lington avowing that he anticipated a Gertain and ruinous 
defeat the next day, and was resolvedtUot to survive it. 
The resolution with which he maintamed the position 
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notwithstodtag, the strongest indi o s tio o „f 
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done so. There is nothing mori 
confident front : a general should never 
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0 what 18 behind. The importance of this 
indicated by Livy, who relates that after 
god calling out in the night declared the 
lost one man more thau the Eomans 
former retired, and the latter 
gathered all the fruits of victory. 

CraufurcTs Operations on the Agueda and Coa 

(See Plan 4.) 

a Spanish garrison, was threatened by the Fren 
under Marshal Ney. The cii-cumstances of Wei 
situation rendered it necessary to keep his army 
hand, ready for an instant retreat to the Tagus^ 
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disciplined by Sir John Moore, ‘they came to the field 
with such a knowledge of arms, that in six years of real 
warfare no weakness could be detected in their system, 
and in all that time they were never overborne by courage 
or skill.’ * 

With these matchless soldiers a commander might ven- 
ture much ; but while the French advanced posts were on 
the Agueda, and their army was disposed by divisions along 
the' road between San Felices and Ledesma, Craufurd could 
not remain prudently without cavalry beyond the Coa with 
no nearer support than Gruarda or Celerico. Wellington 
accordingly reinforced Craufurd with the German husLrs, 
numbering 400 excellent and experienced troopers, and 
with Boss’s superb troop of horse artillery, at the same 
time that he advanced the 3rd division to Pinhel. Two 
regiments of Portuguese capadores afterwards brought up 
the infantry to 4,000; and with this force, 400 cavalry and 
6 guns, Craufurd commenced a series of remarkable opera- 
tions, during which he kept himself for three months within 
a few hours’ march of 60,000 enemies, and appropriated the 
resources of the plains entirely to bimpAlf . 

His dispositions were as below. 

He lined the bank of the Agueda with his hussars from 
the Douro on the left to Havas Frias on the right, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles following the course of the 
river; but the communication between these two points 
which followed the chord of the arc described by the 
stream was little more than half that distance. The Bri- 
tish infantry was disposed in small parties in the villages 
between Almeida and the Agueda below Ciudad. The 
guns were at Fort Conception, and the capadores were in 
reserve. 

Although Craufurd’s line was very expensive, it was from 

* Napier. 
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actual-circumstances less dangerous on that account thai 
would appear at first sight; for from Navas Frias to it 
confluence mth the Douro, the Agueda was rendered un 
tordable by heavy rains, and there were only fom- brid<.ei 
along that extent~viz., at Navas Frias ; at Villar, three 

While the cavalry kept good watch on the two first- 
named bridges on Craufurd’s right, the troops could always 
concentrate under the guns of Almeida before the enemy 
could reach them from that quarter on account of the dis- 
ance. And so long as the river was swollen, no danger was 
to be apprehended from the front, because the one bridge 
ere available for the enemy was at a part of the river 
where the ravine was so profound that a few companies of 

nflemen could defend the passage against almost any 
number of enemies. 

But the Agueda was capricious and its changes were 
mdden. Directly it became fordable, Craufiirl always 
mthdrew his outposts and concentrated his division. His 
situation was in truth, a very delicate one, requiring a 
quickness a^nd intelligence in the troops the like of which 
has been seldom known. ‘ Seven minutes sufiiced for the 
troops to get under arms in the middle of the ni<rht- a 

^sembled at a convenient distance in the rear; and this 

andXi:.- ^ ^ 

It was this quickness and intelligence which could alone 
^ maintain a forward position with so 

Jital F™ «■» French 

g neral lerey, thinking to surprise the division, • 
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600 grenadiers close to tbe bridge of San Felices, and, 
waiting till the risen moon behind him cast long shadows 
from the rocks and rendered the deep chasm dark as pitch, 
he then passed the narrow bridge silently, and ascending 
the opposite side, bayoneted the sentries, and fell on the 
picket so fiercely that it was borne back in a moment into 
the village behind, where some companies of the Eifleswith 
their colonel, Sydney Beckwith, were quietly sleeping. A 
quarter of an hour sufficed to drive back the assailants 
headlong over the river; and the attack only showed that 
while the Agueda was unfordable the enemy could gain 
nothing by partial operations; and thus Craufurd main- 
tained his position till the end of May. . 

But on the 1st of June, Ney descending on Ciudad 
Eodrigo, threw one trestle bridge over the river two miles 
above, and a second two miles below that fortress. On 
the 8th, 4,000 French cavalry crossed the Agueda, and 
Craufurd concentrated his forces at Gallegos and Espeja. 
His position was now extremely critical. From the Agueda 
to the Coa, the whole country, although studded with woods 
and scooped into hollows, was free for cavalry and artillery; 
and there were at least 6,000 horsemen and 50 guns within 
an hour’s march of his position. His right was at Espeja, 
where thick woods in front rendered it impossible to dis- 
* cover an enemy until close upon the village, while wide 
plains behind almost precluded hope in a retreat before 
the multitude of French cavalry and artillery. 

Yet, although^the Agueda became everywhere fordable 
OD the 10th, as the enemy appeared busy with his prepa- 
rations for the siege of Ciudad, Craufurd, trusting to his 
arrangements and to the discipline of his troops, still 
maintained his dangerous position ; by doing which he en- 
couraged the garrison of Ciudad and pK>tected the villages 
in his neighbourhood from the enemy’s foraging parties. 
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the positive orders of his chief not to fight in that situa- 
tion^ he resolved^ with headstrong ambition and contrary 
to all military reason, to engage on the right bank. 

His force consisted of 4,000 infantry, 1,100 cavalry, 
and six guns ; and his position, one mile and a half in 
length, extended in an oblique line towards the Coa. The 
right rested on some broken ground, the left on an un- 
finished tower eight hundred yards from Almeida, and was 
to a certain extent defended by the guns of that place; 
but close behind the rear was the ravine forming the 
channel of the Coa, the bridge over which was, however, 
more than a mile distant; and 60,000 enemies were 
gathering against the front. 

In this false position Craufurd was attacked on the 
morning of the 24th by Ney’s corps, numbering 24,000 
infantry, 5,000 cavalry, and 30 guns. The only course 
which then remained open to the small British force was 
to gain the other side of the Coa with as little loss as 
possible. Fortunately for Craufurd, Montbrun, who com- 
manded the cavalry, was independent of JSTey, and would 
not obey the orders of the marshal to gallop with his 
whole force to the bridge and so insure the capture of the 
whole division, though Ney sent five officers in succession 
urging him to act. The British infantry fell back fighting 
— at great disadvantage, since they were retreating down 
steep and rugged ground. The left wing, being hardest 
pressed, and having the shortest distance to march, reached 
the bridge while it was still crowded with the artillery and 
cavalry, and while the 52nd regiment which was on the 
right flank was still distant and must inevitably have 
been cut off and captured hut for the resolution of Major 
M'^Leod of the 43rd, who seeing all the danger posted four 
companies of his regiment on a Mll^to the right of the 
road leading to the bridge, while a corresponding hill to 
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Graufurd’s attempt to defend the passage of the Coa was 

an instance of strategical as well as of tactical insanity ; 

tactical, because no possible advantage was to be gained ; 
for his front of battle, enveloped on both flanks, could not 
delay the enemy an instant; a retreat became imperative 
the moment the French appeared, and that retreat had to 
be effected down a steep and difficult hillside, and across 
one narrow bridge at the bottom of the chasm a mile in 
rear of the position strategical, because even though 
Graufurd had been able to make head against Ney’s corps 
which was attacking his front, Junot’s corps, marching on 
Key’s left, would have turned his right, and crossing the 
Goa by fords two miles above the bridge, would have inter- 
posed between the light division and the army to which 
it belonged. 

I^apoleon\s Retreat from Moscow. 

The retreat of the French army from Moscow in 1812 
— both on account of the magnitude of the contending 
armies and the appalling losses incurred, the most famous 
retreat mentioned in history — affords also the most striking 
example of the difiSculty of such an operation. 

We see here the most wonderful military genius of his 
age, after a triumphant advance into the heart of an 
enemy’s territory, hunted back over the frontier, and his 
Grand Army so completely disorganised as hardly to retain 
the semblance of a military body. Yet the arrangements 
of Napoleon manifested consummate skill, and a foresight 
probably as complete as could be exercised by human 
intellect. But the enterprise on which he had now 
ventured was too vast for mortal man, for the scale of his 
operations necessarily made him dependent on the talent 
and fidelity of many lieutenants; and the elements of 
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failure arising from the disobedience, jealousy, or incapa- 
city of subordinates, as well as from what men call chance 
must enter into all human undertakings in proportion to 
their magnitude. (See Plan 5.) 

The turning-point of the destiny of Napoleon was that 
moment when, after having taken Smolensko in his ad- 
vance, he hesitated whether to winter there or continue his 
movement on Moscow. Pride, not policy, unquestionably 
decided his resolution, against his better judgment and 

fatally for himself. b 

The strate^cal front of the army which afterwards 
marched to Moscow was at that moment very strong. 
The right flank rested on the Dnieper, the left on the 
Dwina at Witepsk; the front extended over the compara- 
tively narrow space between those rivers. Smolensko was 
an impregnable advanced post. It will be observed that 
the course of the two rivers was obliquely to the rear of 
this strategical position. The line of the Dwina, from 
n itepsk to Eiga at its mouth, was secured by two French 
corps under Marshals Macdonald and St. Gyr ; that of 
the Dnieper, by a French corps under Marshal Victor, and 
an Austnan corps commanded by Schwartzenberg ; thus 
he grasp which Napoleon laid on Eussian territory pre- 
sented the general form; centre advanced and very 
srong; flanks retired and secure; communications ad- 
mirably organised; and Eussian Poland in his rear with 
every living soul trembling and praying for his success 
because they believed their dehverance from the detested 
Eussian to be bound up with it. Had Napoleon at that 
supreme moment of his destiny been swayed by reason 
instead of pride; had he remained at Smolensko and 

tin" tb! ? “d/Pe-d-t kingdom; his position 
during the winter j^ould have been as secure as at Paris • 

the Dwina and Dmeper would probably have formed the 
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adTanced boundary of bis dominions ; tbe sblitudes 
Helena would never have resounded with the petulaiih 
complaints of this spoiled child of fortune; and it need 
never have been revealed to his worshippers that their 
giant idol had, after all, but feet of clay. 

The tremendous disaster which overtook Napoleon on 
this occasion was almost entirely due to the vastness of the 
scale on which he was operating, and the great length of 
his line of communication ; for the severity of the season^ 
although it was the most powerful immediate agent in the 
destruction of the army, was not of itself the cause of that 
destruction. 

Napoleon commenced his retreat from Moscow on 
October 19, and arrived at Smolensko on November 9 ; 
and although since the 3rd the troops had suffered 
horribly from cold, and were engaged in constant en- 
counters, from both of which causes their losses were 
heavy, yet they would have found a term to their hard- 
ships at Smolensko if the Emperor’s lieutenants had acted 
up to the instructions of their chief. The salvation of the 
Grand Army depended on the faithful fulfilment of the 
Emperor’s programme by four marshals, independent of 
each other, commanding corps d’armee in his rear. Here 
were four elements of failure ; for the distances were too 


vast, and the Cossacks too numerous and active, to admit 
of that constant communication between chief and sub- 
ordinates which is indispensable to the success of a com- 
bined plan. The marshals were necessarily left to them- 
selves, and, not being Napoleons, they failed. Consequently, 
when the army arrived at Smolensko, expecting to be 
received there by Victor’s corps and a plentiful supply of 
provisions, they found neither food nor troops. Victor 
and the other marshals were in the grasp of enemies from 
whom they could not escape, and the Grand Army was 
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the French advanced guard under Eugene was attacked at 
Malo-Jaroslawitz by the Eussian general Doctoroff, with 
a force w'hich had been detached for that purpose. The 
Russians were finally repulsed, though not until they had 
given time for Kutusoff to arrive with the main Russian 
army, and to bar the road to Kalouga from this direction 
also; and the French army was consequently driven to 
regain the wasted route, passing by Mojaisk and Borodino, 
by which they had advanced to Moscow, 

Kutusoif immediately struck diagonally across the 
country to Wiazma, on the road between Mojaisk and 
Smolensko, with the design of barring the passage of the 
French at that place, at the same time that "he sent a 
corps of 25,000 infantry and all his light cavalry under 
Miloradowitch to follow up their rear, and delay their 
marbh sufficiently to insure his being able to forestall them 
at Wiazma, Kutusoff succeeded in reaching Wiazma on 
3rd November, while as yet only Key’s weak corps had 
arrived. The corps of Eugene and Davoust were still in 
rear, separated by a considerable interval from Key and 
from one another. Miloradowitch, who was in pursuit, 
managed by a skilful forced march to interpose his regular 
cavalry between Eugene and Davoust, while the Cossacks 
incessantly pressed the rear of the latter. Eugene, how- 
ever, facing about, extricated Davoust before the infantry 
of Miloradowitch could come up. Kutusoff remained only 
an inactive spectator during an occasion which, if properly 
turned to account, would probably have resulted in the 
destruction of the greater portion of the French army. 
Sir Robert Wilson, in his Memoirs, explains this supine- 
ness by the statement that Kutusoff, being devoted *to the 
^ old Eussian ’ party — that is, the party of the principal 
Eussian nobility whose policy it was to restrict the power 
of the Czar — did not wish completely to destroy Napoleon, 
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who formed a convenient counterpoise to their own auto- 
crat. And Kutusoffs subsequent behaviour at the Bere- 
sina gives additional probability to this view. 

From the day of the fight at Wiazma, the 3rd, the cold 
became extreme, and the bivouacs each morning presented 
a dreadful spectacle. 

Ney now took the rear guard. The main body reached 
bmolensko on the 9th; but Eugene being detached to the 
north to the support of St. Cyr who was hard pressed by 

ittgenstein on the Dwina, was obliged in his march to pass 
the river Wop, the bridges of which were broken, and the 
waters, not yet frozen solidly, filled with floating ice. The 
French succeeded in passing it by fording ; but, harassed by 
Cossacks in rear, assailed by Cossacks in front on emerginff 
almost dead with cold from the water, their loss was heayy 
The banks being steep and slippery with ice, eighty guns 
were here abandoned from the impossibility of the horses 
ragging them up the ascent without being rouo'h-shod 
Eugene, being therefore unable to fulfil his mission, turned 
again towards Smolensko, which place he reached on the 
evening of the 13th with the remnant of his corps, now 
reduced to 5,000 men and destitute of all material 
Having now brought the army to Smolensko, let us cast 
a look backwards, in order to understand clearly what were 
isapoleons arrangements to protect his retreat, and how 
the expectations which he built upon them were dis- 
appointed. No general was ever more careful and methodi- 
cal m protecting his rear than was the French emperor- 
and he never lost sight of that great principle of war so’ 
eoucisely expressed by Sertorius, when he told Pompey 
hat ^ great general should look behind him rather than 
before. Napoleon, acting on the proyerbial kindness of 
fortune to a daring course, often urged his lieutenants to 
apparently desperate undertakings with what may appear 
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But on tbe very day of Napoleon’s entry into Moscow, 
September 14, Tehitehagoflf with 50,000 Enssians, re- 
leased from the Danube by peace with Turkey, joined 
Tormasoff, and took the offensive against Schwartzenberg, 
who retired to the frontier of the Duchy of Warsaw. 
Tchitchagoff then, on October 27, leaving 27,000 men 
under Sacken to follow and observe Schwartzenberg, 
marched by his right rapidly to Minsk where were the 
principal magazines of the French army. The place fell 
into his hands on November 16, or two days after the 
French quitted Smolensko in retreat ; and Tchitchagoff, 
then advancing to meet them, stormed on the 21st the 
fortified bridge of Borisov over the Beresina, which was 
the sole dependence of the French army for crossing that 
formidable river. 

Looking now to another quarter, the Russian army from 
Finland had arrived to reinforce Wittgenstein, who was 
thus enabled to capture the intrenched camp which St. 
Cyr occupied at Polotsk on the Dwina, and to drive the 
latter over that river. This took place on October 18, 
or the day before Napoleon evacuated Moscow. One 
of St. Cyr’s divisions retired in the direction of Wilna to 
cover that place ; the remaining two divisions joined 
Victor, who nevertheless allowed Wittgenstein to take 
Witepsk with its magazines on November 7th and 
afterwards feE back without sufficient reason from the 
Dwina, thereby uncovering Smolensko ; and thus, when 
the French army marched into Smolensko on the 9th, 
expecting a plentiful supply of food, which it was 
Victor’s business to collect there from the different maga- 
zines,' they received instead the intelligence that Victor 
was in retreat, and that the magazines were in possession 
of the enemy ; and^ moreover, that both flanks were 
uncovered by the retreat of St. Cyr on the one hand from 
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lives of a multitude of French soldiers as certainly 
had slain them with steel and bullets on the field o 
It is said that Victor and Oudinot (who succeeded 
in the command of his corps after it withdrew f 
Dwina), not being on good terms, sacrificed the 
good to their private jealousies. Napoleon had of 
tered from a similar cause in Spain, but never so ft 
now. 
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Key with the rear guard did not leave Smolensko till 
the 17th. On the 18th, he found Mloradowitch awaiting 
him on the bank of the Losmina, with 40,000 men. Ee- 
fusing to surrender, he attacked the position with 12,000 
men m the desperate hope of forcing a passage ; not succeed- 
ing he turned off the main road, and crossing the Dnieper 
in the night on floating pieces of ice, carried off only 3 000 
men, without a gun or a horse, through forests and by- 
roads, incessantly harassed by the Cossacks ; finallyrejoininc 
the Emperor at Orcha with 1,500-alI that now remained to 
him_ of the 12,000 whom he had led from Smolensko. 

1 0 si<=uation of the army was desperate. Scarcely 

12,000 men remained fit for duty. Since leaying Smolen- 
s 0 , 10,000 bad been killed or drowned, 26,000 bad been 
captured, and 228 guns abandoned. The junction of 
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-uy a passage through the opposing forces of 

Tchitchagoff; but from this time all semblance of order 
was lost, the Grand Army being now represented by a con- 
fused mass of 50,000 men, without ord*er or discipline 
hurrying in detached groups along the road to Wilna ; and 
a though on approaching the frontier numerous detach- 
ments joined them on the road, these melted away rapidly 
under the hardships and the constant attacks of the 
enemy, so^ that at length on December 13, 20,000 waunt 
an^d starvmg men, the only visible remnant of 500,000 
who had entered Eussia, passed the Niemen at Kowno 
Marshal Key, with 300 of the guard-who alone pre- 
served any discipline-covered the rear while the rest 
defiled over the bridge, and was himself the last of the 
(xrand Army to quit the Eussian territory. 
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Piacenza, lie unduly neglected the other parts of his line 
of defence, thus enabling the French Emperor, by a rapid 
and -well-combined flank march, to mass his army on the 
left and to cross the Ticino without resistance at and about 
Buffalora. If reconnaissances had been pushed across the 
river by the Austrians every day at various points distant 
from each other along their extended line, the French 
movements would have been discovered, and there would 
have been ample time to assemble such a force at the 
decisive point as would have defeated their project. 

The commander of an army employed to defend the 
line of a river should keep his troops in masses, so disposed 
that they may be able to concentrate rapidly at any point 
threatened. It is indispensable to success that the defenders 
should have the means of passing freely in several places 
to the opposite bank; their light cavalry can then be 
pushed across to obtain certain intelligence of the enemy’s 
movements as he approaches the river, the banks on the 
side of the defenders being picketed by light troops. By 
these means it will be possible to discover, if not the actual 
spot, yet the general neighbourhood of the spot to which 
his operations point as that of his intended passage. The 
endeavour should then be to fall upon him suddenly while 
in the act of forming his bridge, or at least upon a portion 
of his army which may have already crossed while still 
separated from the remainder by the river ; and in view of 
the possible failure of these precautions, the commander 
of the defensive army should have previously fixed upon and 
intrenched some strong position in his rear, on the line of 
the enemy’s advance, which should be the point of concen- 
tration for his own troops, and where he might successfully 
dispute the farther progress of the enemy and defeat him 
with the river in his rear. ^ 

It would evidently he unpardonable in a general who is 
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which may not always, or indeed often, be easy of fulfilment. 
For, first, prudence exacts that an army which is to accept 
a battle with a large river in its rear should be provided 
with a very strong position ; secondly, that bridges covered 
by tetes de pont should exist in rear of the position for 
the retreat of the defensive force ; thirdly, that all other 
bridges to be found within the sphere of operations of the 
two armies, which the defenders are unable to guard 
effectively, should be destroyed ; fourthly, that all the 
boats which might be useful to the assailants should be 
gathered up along that part of the stream to which he has 
access within the same sphere of operations, and should be 
kept under guard in rear of the defensive position or at 
other convenient points. 

There is yet one other condition indispensable to the 
success of such a plan, — that the defensive army should 
have confidence in itself and in its commander, and that it 
should not have been disheartened by the hardships and 
losses of a long retreat. Otherwise, to turn suddenly to 
offer battle with a river in rear to a supeiior and confident 
enemy, would be probably a ruinous procedure with any 
other than British troops, whose confidence appears to be 
restored at once by the mere circumstance of facing the 
enemy. The battle of Corunna was a case in point, where the 
British army, after a long suffering and demoralising retreat, 
having the sea behind, yet turned upon an exulting and 
superior enemy and handled him so roughly that he could 
not in any way interfere with its embarkation. 

In the case where you may be charged with the defence 
of a long line of river over which you possess several 
bridges guarded by tetes de pont, it would always b*e ad- 
visable to take post behind the river. The bridges in that 
case are so many avenues for offence^against the enemy : 
analogous to the tactical points of a field of battle, they 
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are obstacles to Ms armj thougb not to your own, and tbey 
confer the power of operating suddenly against the flanks 
of any hostile bodies that may approach the stream in their 
neighbourhood. 

^ If the enemy should concentrate in front of one of these 
tetes de pont^you may hold him in check with a force 
sufficmnt for its defence, while you detach troops across 
the river by the other bridges to operate on his flank and 
rear. ^ If he should follow your lead by detaching largely 
on his side, your troops may then retrace their step^ 
rapidly concealing their countemarch from the enemy 
and your whole force may then debouch from the ttte de 
pont and beat his separated fragments in detail. 

In short, the possession of tetes de pont gives a decided 
advantage to aat one of two hostile armies which holds 
them. The river forms an impenetrable screen for the 
movements of that party which holds the bridges, while 
It IS no screen to those of the other. The bridges may be 
compared to telescopes laid across the river by which the 
enemy s movements are spied, and to sally-ports by which 
tie can be assailed. 

In the campaign of 1800, in Germany, the Archduke 
John guarded the line of the Inn, on which river he pos- 

M pont-Wasserburg, Craiburg, 

Muhldorf, Getting, and Braunau. Moreau, who was op- 
posed to him, committed the mistake of approachino- the 
river with his army distributed over a line of forty-five 
miles, between Muhldorf and Eosenheim. The Archduke 
issuing from his tete de pont at Muhldorf with 60 000 
men,^attacked a French corps under Grenier of 25 000 at 

of 

20,000, debouching from Craiburg, assailed Grenier in 
flank and rear. Moreau’s dispositions were very faulty, 
ilunieh was his pivot of operations; yet he divided his 
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force along the line between Ampfingen and Rosen- 
heim, while his enemy, holding the bridges of Craiburg 
and Wasserburg, could operate against the flank of the 
French coi’ps on the left band, or against the rear of those 
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on the right. And the French corps at Ampfingen. was 
actually fifteen miles farther distant from Munich— its 
immediate base — than the Austrians were at Wasserburg. , 
The consequence was that the French divisions of Greni^t' 
Grandjean, and Hardy, were successively defeated 
but for the want of energy on the part of Archdn]jmy on 
who halted for a whole day after these succ engrossed 
thereby gave the French general time to coi^jio crowded 
army, the latter would have been destroye^ding. When 
The manoeuvres by which the passage Gauls on the 
effected by Suwaroff, in 1799, afford a gchment was pre- 
French army, posted behind the river, Cannibal’s force 
over a line of nearly sixty miles, between full and very 
left, and Pizzighetone near the confluence the highest 
with the Po, on the right.* The Allies unnater to the 
were approaching the river on a line perpendite current, 
course: if they had directed their march^ the oppo- 
centre, the French troops from both flanks ifracted by 

»c. -Di c hem; the 

* See Plan 6. ^ 
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suiBScient transport to ferry liis -whole army to the opposite 
shore. But there stood the Gauls in great force to oppose 
him ; and his dispositions to effect the passage were as 
follows:— 

He sent off a strong detachment by night with native 
guides, to ascend the stream for about twenty miles, and 
then to cross as best they could where there would be no 
enemy to oppose them. This detachment selected a part 
of the river where its course was divided into two narrow 
channels by an island, and there effected their passage 
without difficulty on rafts which they constructed on 
the spot. 

Hannibal, by previous concert, waited forty-eight hours 
from the time when the detachment left him ; and then, 
on the third morning from that time, made all his pre- 
parations for the passage of his main body. The first 
division was assembled in the boats and only waited the 
signal agreed upon to push off. That signal was the 
smoke of a great fire to be kindled by the detachment 
which had crossed the river, and which had How marched 
down to within a short distance of the Gaulish army on 
the opposite bank, whose whole attention was engrossed 
by the sight of Hannibal’s preparations, and who crowded 
down to the river-shore to oppose his landing. When 
columns of smoke rising from behind the Gauls on the 
opposite bank announced that the detachment was pre- 
pared to cooperate-, the first division of Hannibal’s force 
pushed into the stream. The Ehone was full and very 
rapid. The largest and heaviest vessels took the highest 
place up-stream to serve as a sort of breakwater to the 
others. The men pulled vigorously against the cuirrent, 
and just as the flotilla was approaching the oppo- 
site bank, the attention of the Gauls was attracted by 
the mass of fire which was now raging behind them ; the 
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foree^mited the enemy with their whole 
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sufficient transport t<i ferry las whole army to the opposite 
shore. But tliero sha .>d the Gauls in great force to oppose 
him; and his dispositions to effect the passage were as 
follows 

He sent off a strong detachment by night with native 
guides, to ascend the stream for about twenty miles, and 
then to cross as heat they could where there would be no 
enemy to oppose tlwirx. This detachment selected a part 
of the river where its course was divided into two narrow- 
channels by an island, and there effected their passage 
without difficulty on. rafts which they constructed on 
the spot. 

Hannibal, by previous concert, waited forty-eight hours 
from the time when tlie detachment left him ; and then, 
on the third morning from that time, made all his pre- 
parations for the passage of his main body. The first 
division was assembled in the boats and only waited the 
signal agreed upon to push off. That signal was the 
smoke of a great fire to be kindled by the detachment 
which had crossed the river, and which had now marched 
down to within a short distance of the Gaulish army on 
the opposite bank, whose whole attention was engrossed 
by the sight of Hannibal’s preparations, and who crowded 
down to the river-shore to oppose his landing. When 
columns of smoke rising from behind the Gauls on the 
opposite bank announced that the detachment was pre- 
pared to cooperate-, the first division of Hannibal’s force 
pushed into the stream. The Ebone was full and very 
rapid. The largest and heaviest vessels took the highest 
place up-stream to serve as a sort of breakwater to the 
others. The men pulled vigorously against the current, 
and just as the flotilla was approaching the oppo- 
site hank, the attention of the Gauls was attracted by 
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detachment which had kindled it charged upon their right 
flank and rear ; and when the flotilla stranded, the soldiers 
with Hannibal at their head leaping ashore, attacked the 
bewildered barbarians in front. These made a feeble 
resistance and fled^in confusion. The boats were instantly 
sent back for the second division, and before nightfall 
Hannibal’s whole army was encamped on the eastern bank 
oftheEhone. 

After crossing the Indus Alexander advanced to the 
Hydaspes, behind which river he found Porus ready with 
a formidable army to oppose his passage. He accordingly 
caused the vessels in which his troops had passed the 
Indus to be taken to pieces and conveyed to the Hy- 
daspes, where they were again put together and launched. 
But Alexander did not deem it prudent to attempt the 
passage by open force, because the river being swollen at 
that season by the melting of the snows, and there being 
no fords, his cavalry must have been ferried over on rafts ; 
and he feared that the sight of the elephants, of which 
Porus had a large number, would so terrify his horses 
that they would jump off the rafts into the river and be 
drowned. He therefore had recourse to stratagem. 

He encamped his army opposite to that of Porus; and 
to delude the latter into the belief that he intended to 
remain there until the fall of the waters should make it 
e^y to cross the river, he collected vast stores of com in 
his camp from the surrounding country, and gave out to 
his own troops that such was indeed his intention. Then, 
by continual demonstrations at different points along the 
river, made by troops detached for the purpose, he kept 
Porus in constant alarm and divided his attention. For 
many successive nights, too, the Macedonians kept up a 
great din of preparation at many different points with 
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loud stoutiBg. Therij when Porus, whose troops had been 
kept coBstaBtly on the move to oppose the threatened 
attempts^ found that nothing came of them, he concluded 
that these were only feints intended to harass his army, 
and took no further notice of the nocturnal alarms, being 
satisfied with placing guards along the bank of the river. 
He was further confirmed in this error by the repoids of 
his spies that Alexander meditated no hostile movement 
until the river should become fordable ; for the Macedo- 
nians themselves being of that belief, could not have 
revealed their monarch’s intentions even though they had 
washed to do so. 

Alexander, having thus accustomed Porus to view 
without alarm the movement of troops on the opposite 
bank, formed the following plan — 

On the Macedonian side of the river and eighteen miles 
above the camp was a large rocky bluff covered with trees ; 
and in front of this, in the middle of the river, was a 
wooded island. This was selected by Alexander as the 
point of passage. The bluff would conceal his prepara- 
tions; the wooded island would conceal the passage of 
the troops to it from the shore ; and the breadth of the 
stream being thus reduced to one-half, the remainder of 
the operation might easily be effected b}^ courage and 
surprise. 

Craterus was left in command of the camp with the 
main body. 

Halfway between the camp and the point of passage, a 
strong body of cavalry and infantry was stationed with 
boats and all things in readiness to cross. 

Alexander’s plan was to pass the river at the point 
chosen, where no serious opposition was to be feared, with 
a picked force ; to march rapidly down the opposite bank, 
gathering up in his progress the detafliment which, on the 
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Macedonian side, only waited for his appearance to cross 
over. Alexander judged that Porus would not be likely to 
adopt the bold resolution of marching against him with 
his whole force, for fear Craterus with the Macedonian 
main body should cross in his rear. Alexander, therefore, 
confident that he could easily beat a mere detachment and 
drive it back on the position of Porus, expected that 
monarch would await his attack in that position, and that 
while Porus was attacked by Alexander from one direction, 
Craterus could easily master the passage of the river with 
the Macedonian Aiain body from the opposite side. 

In accordance with this plan, Alexander himself led 
6,000 foot and 5,000 horse from his camp, and marching 
at some distance from the river, reached the selected spot 
unobserved before nightfall. Preparations for crossing 
were completed during the night, a convenient storm con- 
cealing any unusual sounds from the enemy’s pickets on 
the opposite bank. The passage commenced before day- 
break ; the troops reached the wooded island and began to 
cross the remaining channel before they were perceived by 
the Indian look-out parties who, being unable to offer any 
opposition, went off* with all speed to warn Porus. 

Alexander pushed on towards the Indian camp without 
losing a moment, and Porus injudiciously divided his force 
to make head at once against both Alexander and Craterus. 
Leaving half of his army and all the elephants in his camp 
to oppose the passage of the latter, he led the remainder 
against Alexander, was defeated, the disorder communicated 
itself to the Indian camp in rear, and Craterus then pass- 
ing over his fresh troops, made a prodigious slaughter of 
the flying enemy. 

The finesse and subtlety displayed by Alexander in this 
operation are admirable. He neglected no artifice to 
influence the mind o^ his enemy, and to induce Porus to 
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Lombardy, which he designed then to organise in the 
French interest. 

In operating from Alessandria and Tortona, which the 
treaty put into Napoleon’s hands, and which places may be 
considered as the immediate base of the French army, the 
most direct route to Milan lay across the Po at Valenza; 
but the road from Valenza to Milan was crossed by several 
formidable rivers, which would afford the Austrians so 
many strong positions in which the advance on the capi- 
tal of Lombardy might be successMly disputed; to say 
nothing of the difficulty of forcing the passage of the Po 
at Valenza.* 

Napoleon’s plan, therefore, was to surprise a passage of 
Po at Piacenza, from which place the road to Milan 
was clear and easy ; and in anticipation of this movement 
he had caused to be inserted among the articles of the 
Treaty of Cherasco an express stipulation that the French 
army should have the right of passage across the Po at 
Valenza; thereby giving the Austrian general, who would 
knew receive instant warning, a definite point on which 
to concentrate his watchfulness, and turning his attention 
from Piacenza. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

To confirm Hs enemy in his false position, the French 
head-quarters were established at Tortona, and the divisions 
of the army were distributed as follows; — 

Serrurier’s division was on the left between Alessandria 
and Valenza. 

Massena’s — at the confluence of the Tanaro with the 
Po. 

Augereau’s— at the confluence of the Scrivia with the 


generals had orders to collect at these points all 
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the boats they could fincb as if for the pas.sage of the 
troops. 

The division of Laharpe was at Yoghera. 

The Austrian general, Beaulieu, fell easily into the 
snare laid for him so subtly. He turned his whole atteii- 
tion to the part of the river between Yalenza and the 
mouth of the Ticino, and disposed his force accordingly. 
The Austrian head-quarters with two divisions were at 
Valleggio ; the advanced guard was at Lomello ; one brigade 
at Somnia ; the division of Liptay was at Pavia; another 
division, under Colli (a Sardinian), was at Buffalora. 

The opposing troops being disposed as above, Napoleon 
directed to be secretly assembled at Casteggio, on May 5, 
a picked force of 3,000 grenadiers, 1,500 cavalry, and 
24 guns, to form the advanced guard of the army in its 
intended march to Piacenza. 

Staff officers w^ere at the same time sent down the river 
with small escorts of cavalry to sweep up all the boats that 
could be found, and to collect them at Piacenza for the 
passage of the troops. 

On the morning of May 6, having confided his intention 
to no one, Napoleon commenced the general movement. 

The advanced guard, accompanied by himself, made a 
forced march from Casteggio to San Giovanni. 

May 6. — During the afternoon of the same day and 
the succeeding night, the different divisions quitting their 
several camps followed the advanced guard, excepting that 
of Serrurier which remained on the left near Yalenza, both 
to occupy the attention of Beaulieu and to guard the com- 
munications. 

May 7. — Early in the morning Napoleon with* the 
advanced guard arrived at Piacenza, and found only two 
squadrons of hussars to oppose his passage of the river. 
The regular ferry-boat of the town, together with ten other 
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large boats wHch had been seized, sufficed to carry across 
900 men at one time ; and by 2 o’clock p.m. the whole of 
the advanced guard stood on the north bank of the Po, and 
a bridge was commenced in their rear. 

During the afternoon and night following, the divisions 
of Laharpe from Voghera, and of Augereau from the 
Scrivia, arrived respectively at Piacenza and Verato, and 
immediately began to cross. 

While they are engaged in this operation and while 
Massena is approaching Piacenza from the Tanaro with 
all possible speed, we turn to the Austrians. 

It was only on the morning of this day, just about the 
time that Napoleon was arriving at Piacenza, that Beaulieu 
was informed of the movements of his adversary, and dis- 
covered that the defensive measures he had adopted in 
front of Valenza were useless. Hoping he might still be 
in time to remedy the mischief, he sent orders to Liptay 
to hasten with his division from Pavia towards Piacenza, 
and to take post between the Lambro and Adda rivers, for 
the purpose of covering the direct Austrian communication 
with Mantua which was by Pizzighetone and Cremona. 
Beaulieu followed Liptay with the two divisions from 
Valleggio ; the advanced guard from Lomello followed 
Beaulieu. 

About midnight, Liptay from Pavia arrived at Fombio, 
and immediately began to fortify that village by loopholing 
the houses, barricading the streets, and planting cannon to 
sweep the approaches. 

That same night, Beaulieu with one division encamped 
at Corte Olono. He had left the other division at Pavia, 
to which place also the brigade from Lomello was ap- 
proaching. 

Ila^ 8.— Early in the morning the French advanced 
guard under Greneral Dallemagne, advancing to Fombio, 
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found tliat place defended bj tie division of Liptay. The 
French position was now becoming deicate ; it was ioipe^ 
rative to carry the village at once, for the delay of a few 
hours would bring up Beaulieu, and the small portion of 
the French army now on the north bank of the Po would 
be exposed to fight a battle against greatly superior forces, 
with a great river in rear and no bridge as yet completed. 

Napoleon reinforced Dallemagne with every man w^ho 
had up to that moment crossed the river, and Fombio was 
taken. Liptay retreated to Codogno, and subsequently, on 
being pressed, to Pizzighetone on the farther bank of the 
Adda. 

During the afternoon the divisions of Laharpe and 
Augereau completed their passage, and Laharpe was pushed 
on to Codogno to observe Liptay. 

At midnight, Beaulieu on reaching Casal Pusterlengo 
where the roads from Pavia and Milan join, learnt for the 
first time the events of the two days, and at the same time 
that Codogno was in possession of the French -who were 
thus interposed between him and Liptay at Pizzighetone. 
He attempted to open a passage by the surprise of a night 
attack ; but failing in this, he fell back on the road to Lodi, 
and directed the march of the remaining Austrian divisions 
on the same place. 

During the night Massena’s division crossed the Po at 
Piacenza. 

May 9. — This morning the whole French army except- 
ing the division of Serrurier was established solidly on the 
north bank, and the bridge at Piacenza was completed. 

Louis NapoleorCs Passage of the Tioinos 1859.* 

Here, as in 1796,’ the French were opposed to the Aus- 
trians; but whereas in 1796 the Sardinians were at the 
outset active enemies of France in alliance with Austria, 
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and only reduced to an unwilling neutrality by tlie defeat 
they sustained, — in 1859, on the contrary, they were allied 
with France against Austria. 

The positions which were occupied by the hostile armies 
in 1859, on opposite sides of the Po, bore a striking 
resemblance to those w^hich were held by the belligerents 
in 1796, as described above. It is very remarkable to 
observe how after a lapse of many years the same mili- 
tary events are reproduced, so that hostile armies are 
found to occupy the same or very nearly the same posi- 
tions as those which were chosen by the armies of former 
generations, and how it often happens that the contending 
parties fight on the very same battle-fields as have been 
moistened by the blood of their forefathers. A short con- 
sideration will show that this resemblance is a matter of 
necessity, since it arises from the natural physical features 
of the earth’s surface, which do not change, such as the 
direction of the great rivers, mountain ranges, and the 
fertility or barrenness of particular districts. These, and 
the existence of great fortresses, are the conditions which 
determine the choice and direction of military lines of 
operation, and even in many cases point out the exact spots 
where decisive engagements will be fought. Thus, in the 
Italian campaign of 1859, the eyes of Europe were fixed 
with interest and expectation on Marengo as the probable 
scene of a second great battle, and on Piacenza as the 
scene of a second passage of the principal river of Northern 
Italy by a second Napoleon. It was this very probability, 
however, which induced the Austrians to watch that place 
so closely, that the French Emperor found it easier and 
safer to break through their line of river defence in another 
quarter. 

The strategical Hup held at this time by the Austrians 
was formed by the rivers Sesia and Po, the extreme right 
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resting on Lake Maggiore/ the extreme left being' at 
Piacenza. The general configuration of this line was^ 
therefore/ that of two faces of a right angle, of which the 
Austrians occupied the interior ; a great advantage, since 
their communications between any point on one face and 
any point on the other face were by the most direct line, 
while the Allies, being on the exterior, must communicate 
between the same two points by a march round the whole 
circumference. 

On May 19, the opposing armies were respectively 
disposed as follows,— 

Austrians . — Of the six corps composing the Austrian 
army, four were grouped in the district between the rivers 
Agogna and Ticino, at Mortar a, Grarlasco, San JN’azzaro, 
and Cava, respectively ; one corps was at Pavia, while the 
sixth was approaching Piacenza from Milan. One movable 
column was at Como, while another patrolled along the 
whole strategical line from right to left, and was at this 
time about midway between Pavia and Piacenza. 

French and Sardinians . — Of the five corps composing 
the French army, the 5th corps was in Tuscany. 

The 1st, forming the right, was disposed along the road 
between Voghera and Alessandria. One brigade of Sar- 
dinian cavalry attached to this corps was at Voghera. 

The 2nd corps and the guard were at Alessandria and 
Marengo. 

The 3rd and 4th corps were at Bassignana and Valenza. 

Between Valenza and Casale were four divisions of the 
Sardinian army ; 

And north of the Po, on the Sesia, was a fifth Sardinian 
division. • 

It is to be noted that the greater length of the com- 
munication between the several parts of their front w'as 
compensated to the Allies by the railroad between Stradella 
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and Alessandria^ passing by Voghera; and between Ales- 
sandria and Casale^ passing by Valenza^ It was likewise a 
great advantage to the Allies that they possessed railroads 
from Turin, to Alessandria south of the Po, and to Novara 
passing by Vercelli north of that river ; for thereby could 
be expedited from Turin in either direction, both the ne- 
cessary supplies, and the troops which were arriving from 
France by Mont Cenis. 

On May 20, the Austrian commander undertook an of- 
fensive reconnaissance with 30,000 men towards Monte- 
from the direction of Stradella, in the neighbour 
hood of which place this force passed the Po in three 
columns ; they drove the Allied advanced posts from Gas- 
teggio, and penetrated beyond MoDtebello in the direction 
of Voghera, where they were opposed by part of the French 
1st corps from the latter place ; and the railroad enabled the 
latter to be reinforced so speedily, that ultimately the Aus- 
trians retreated in the conviction that the French were in 
great force in that direction; a circumstance which indi- 
cated the probability that Louis Napoleon was about to 
imitate his uncle by a movement on Piacenza. 

The very day after the contest at Montebello, in order 
to confirm the Austrian general in his fears for Piacenza, 
Louis Napoleon ordered a general movement of his army 
towards its right: the 1st corps moved from Voghera to 
Casteggio; the 2nd corps to Voghera, &c.; the 3rd corps to 
Ponte Corone, &c. ; and the removal of the head-quarters 
was published in the OfBcial Sardinian Gazette of the 25th. 
Demonstrations were made by the 1st corps towards Stra- 
della, ^ by the 2nd corps towards Pavia, and a feint was made 
of throwing a bridge across the Po near the confluence of 
the Ticino. 

all this^time. measures were being taken for 
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front. ProTisions were accumulated at Turin to be for- 
warded to Vercelli and Novara; and the French artillery 
and cavalryy which continued to arrive at Susa^ were di- 
rected, on these places. ' ' y , 

On the night of the 27th, the general movement com- 
menced towards the left. The 3rd corps, Canrobert’s, was 
transported by rail on the 28th from Ponte Corona to 
Casale, and took the head of the army, which crossing the 
Po at Gasale, was to move behind the screen of the Sesia 
on VercellL Canrobert’s corps with the Sardinian army, 
on approaching Vercelli, were directed to incline to the right 
so as to cover the remainder of the French force in passing 
behind them, and further to push on in the direction of 
Mortara, so that the Austrians, seeing a portion of the 
enemy advancing in that direction from Yercelli, might be 
quite puzzled and misled as to the intentions of the French 
Emperor. 

On May 30, Canrobert with the Sardinians attacked 
the enemy at Palestro, the mass of the French army being 
then at or near Yercelli. On the 31st, the combat of 
Palestro was renewed, and the corps of Niel and MacMahon 
approached Novara. 

The 1st June Niel occupied Novara, but marched out of 
that place again on the road towards Mortara to a distance 
of two miles, when he encamped, fronting towards Mortara 
to mislead the Austrians. MacMahon passed through 
Novara also, and encamped facing towards Milan. The 
1st corps and the guard was in rear of Novara. 

The 2nd June the army remained in the above positions, 
while Espinasse’s division of the 2nd corps and Camou’s 
division of the guard were sent forward towards the Ticino 
respectively in the directions of Buffalora and Turbigo. 
Espinasse was to obtain possession of the bridge over the 
Ticino called the bridge of Buflfalora. Camou was to 
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to marcli on Magenta. These were to he followed by 
Canrobert’s corps, which marched on the previous day from 
Palestro for that purpose. 

The 4th corps, MeFs, and the 1st corps, were to remain^ . 
in reserve on the right bank of the Ticino Niel’s at Tre- 
cate, about 5,000 yards from the Buffalora bridge ; while 
the 1st corps, on Niel’s right, should secure the right flank ^ 
of the army by explorations in the direction of Mortara. ^ 

If the above orders could have been fulfilled, twelve 
divisions would have taken firm hold of the left bank of the 
Ticino, operating in two principal columns, from Turbigo 
and the bridge of Buffalora, on the towns of Bnffalora and 
Magenta ; while the six divisions of the 1st and 2nd corps 
formed a reserve on the right bank, and covered the right 
flank of the army in its operation. But the Sardinians 
destined to follow MacMahon, and Canrobert destined to 
follow closely on the guard, were unable to arrive from 
Palestro in the time prescribed, and the movement com- 
menced without them. 

We now turn to the Austrians. Although the flank 
movement of the Allies commenced on the 27th, and al- 
though the combats at Palestro on the 30th and 31st re- 
vealed that the Allies were in force in that direction, it was 
only on the morning of June 1st that the Austrian General 
Giulay became aware that strong masses of French troops 
were marching on Novara. General Zobel, who commanded 
the 7th Austrian corps which had been engaged at Palestro, 
proposed to Giulay to assume the offensive with Ms own, 
and with the 2nd and 3rd Austrian corps, which could be 
concentrated in a few hours ; at the same time that the 
corps of Clam Gallas, newly arrived at Milan, should march 
on Novara by Magenta. Giulay, however, renounced this 
project, and withdrew his whole army to the left bank of 
the Ticino on June 2, in the following manner. The 
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2nd, 3rd, and 7th Austrian corps passed the river at Vice, 
vano and marched on Ahhiate Grasso. Of these the 2nd 

2Lrandtod?"V^^ to join Clam Gallas at 
Tk! X - approach to Milan. 

tin rear of thaTn? Garlasco, crossed the Ticino 
a AKW ^ ^ ^ j°“ the 3rd and 7th at 

oWnsUhe^^ Kf ™ destined to act 

a£T ff ^ of the French as they issued from 
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Ihus, If these arrangements had been carried out the 
French on debouching from the Buffalora bridge woMd 
have been opposed by two Austrian corps in front while 
they would have had thaee Aoatviau ee^a o^th^^ " 
flank But the arrangements were not cLied out. The 
d Austrian corps did indeed join Clam Gallas at Magenta 
on the o-emngofffie3rd; butthemarchoftheothe^^^^^ 
corps was e ay^, it is said, by the arrival of Marshal Hesse 

-pendedits operationdurin; 

However that may be, on the decisive morning, the 4th 
the troops, having marched aU night over ground satu- 
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in rear of Magenta ; the other half was still about Abbiate 
Grasso. 

The 3rd corps was still at Abbiate Grrasso. 

The 5th corps was still in march from Garlasco on 
Abbiate Grasso. 

> The 8th corps, called up from Pavia, was near Binasco, 

marching towards Magenta. / 

Thus Giiilay had available,- at the moment when the 
struggle was about to commence, only the 1st and 2nd 
; corps under Clam Gallas, and the half of the 7th cores, 

I which was at Corbetta. 

I But, on the other hand, owing to unforeseen obstacles 

on their part, the Allies were in a similar condition, and 
only one-fourth of their army was in hand and available 
for the attack. 

The general account of the battle is, that the right 
;■ column of attack, dii-eeted by Louis Napoleon, was '’at 

first outnumbered, and for some hours was in danger of 
defeat, ‘until the arrival of MacMahon from Turbigo on 
the enemy’s right flank, and that of Canrobert late in 
the day from Trecate, turned the balance of numbers 
against the Austrians, and compelled them to yield their 
positions at Buffalora and Magenta. 

That G-iulay was out-generaled by Louis Napoleon in 
the above operations, is unquestionable. The French 
Emperor manifested the highest strategic ability. Natural 
aptitude and study will confer this, but tactical excellence 
can only be acquired by practice in connection with 
peculiar personal attributes, and practice and experience 
were just the particulars in which the Emperor was 
wanting ; from this fiict it probably arose that tod much 
reliance was placed on the punctual arrival of the Sar- 
; dinians and of Canrobert at the points where they were 

wanted. If Louis Napoleon had 'been better acquainted 
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troops on the Vouga, who withdrew behind the Donro 
without loss. 

Wellesley now found himself stopped by the river. 
Soult had broken the bridge, and swept all the boats over 
to the northern bank. The stream was deep, swift, and 
more than 300- yards wide, and 10,000 veteran troops 
guarded the opposite bank. Nevertheless, the Englisli 
general determined to attempt the passage without delay, 
for Beresford on the right had taken Pezo, and pushed 
beyond that place in pursuit of Loison to Amarante, in 
which isolated position he would have been in great 
danger if Soult should suddenly evacuate Oporto and 
withdraw by Amarante to Braganza, before the British 
army was in a position to pursue closely. On the other 
hand, if the British could succeed in passing the river at 
Oporto so as to follow closely on the French in retreat, 
the best results were to be hoped from Beresford’s co- 
operation. 

Had Soult been aware that his line of retreat from 
Oporto by Amarante had been uncovered by the retreat 
of Loison from Pezo, he would not probably have delayed 
his march one moment; but being ignorant of that cir- 
cumstance, he resolved — the British army being in his 
front on the night of the 11th — -to hold Oporto during the 
12th, in order to gain time for his different detachments 
to concentrate at Amarante. 

Soult placed guards at convenient points along the' 
north bank of the Douro, and the division which had 
retreated from the Vouga was charged with the duty of 
vigilantly patrolling the coixrse of the river above Oporto ; 
but the French general’s attention was principally directed 
to the river below the city, because the reports of his 
cavalry led him to believe that Hill’s English division had 
been disembarked afOvar from the ocean, and he, ex- 
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pected that the empty vessels -would come round from 
that place to the mouth of the Douro, to enable the 
English force to cross the river there. The fact on 
which this misconception -was based was that Hill’s di-vi- 
sion, during Wellesley’s advance, was embarked in boats 
at Aviero, and navigated the lake to Ovar, where it landed 
for the purpose of operating against the rear of the French 
troops on the Vouga. 

In this state of affairs, at eight o’clock in the morning 
of the 12th, Wellesley’s force was concentrated at Villa 
Nova, but was concealed from the view of people in 
Oporto which was directly opposite, by a rocky height on. 
which stood the Convent of the Serra. The river swept 
with a sharp elbow round the Serra rock, which with its 
steep sides formed a sort of peninsula salient towards 
Oporto, and intercepted all view of the upper river from 
the town : and Soult, not dreaming of danger above the 
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mouth, and watched for the expected appearance of the 
English vessels in that direction. Meanwhile, from the 
summit of the Serra, Wellesley extoined the opposite 
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bank. He saw horses and baggage moving along the 
road to Yalonga, and the dust of columns apparently in 
retreat, but no large body of troops near the river ; the 
enemy’s guards were few and far between, and a general 
negligence seemed to prevail in that part. At the same 
time he observed a large unfinished building, chilled the 
Seminary, enclosed by a high wall ; and in it he descried 
the means of assuring the success of the attempt he was 
about to make. The Seminary was an isolated structure, 
standing eastward and outside of the town ; it had a short 
easy access from the river; and its surrounding walls, 
extending to the water on either side, enclosed an area 
sufficient for two battalions in order of battle : the only 
egress was by an iron gate opening to the Valonga road, 
and the building itself commanded everything in its 
vicinity that was within cannon-shot, except one mound, 
which was however too pointed to hold a gun. He ob- 
served also that guns planted on the Serra hill could flank 
both the side walls of the enclosure. These were the 
circumstances which, taken in connection with the fact that 
the direct line of passage to the building from the Serra was 
hidden by the rock from the people in the town, deter- 
mined the English general to attempt the passage, if he 
could find but one boat. His idea was, that if he could 
ferry over a few hundred men unperceived, they might, 
supported by the flanking guns from the Serra, hold the 
Seminary enclosure sufficiently long to allow of the arrival 
of other troops. The Seminary would thus act the part 
of a tete de pont, or of the head of a sap, under cover of 
which boats could pass and re-pass in safety. 

The position of the Seminary, too, was of great tactical 
importance in another sense, for it commanded the direct 
and only road by which the French artillery could retreat, 
and the line of retreat of their army generally. 
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Colonel Waters, the head of Wellesley’s Intelligence 
Department, whose adventures and romantic escapes from 
the midst of the French army are related in Napier’s 
History, was charged with the service of finding boats. 
He discovered that during' the previous night a poor 
barber had crossed over from the town in a small skifi*, 
evading the French patroles. In this skiff Waters, aided 
by the barber and the Prior of Amarante, passed the 
river, and in half an hour returned with three large barges 
without having been perceived by the enemy. Meanwhile, 
eighteen guns were got up to the summit of the Serra; and 
Greneral Murray was sent, with a force of cavalry and 
two guns, three miles up the river to Avintas, with orders 
to pass there if means could be found, with the object of 
operating against the flank of the French columns when 
in retreat. 

At 10 A.M. it was reported to Sir Arthur Wellesley 
that the first barge was brought up to the point of em- 
barkation at the foot of the Serra rock, where troops 
were already assembled. ^ Well, let the men cross,’ was 
his order; and a quarter of an hour later the first boat- 
load, consisting of one officer and twenty-five soldiers of the 
^ Buffs,’ was landed in the midst of the French army. 
The Seminary was thus gained. A second boat followed 
the first ; still all remained quiet in Oporto : a third then 
passed, but scarcely had the men from this last set foot on 
shore, when the alarm was given in the city, and confused 
masses of French troops were soon after seen issuing forth 
from the streets by the upper ground, and throwing out 
swarms of skirmishers, who came down furiously against 
the Seminary. The fire from the guns on the Serra hill, 
completely sweeping the side walls of the enclosure, com- 
pelled the French to confine their attack to the remaining 
side in which was the iron gate ; Ifut the defenders did 
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not as yet number one hundred men, and the moment was 
very critical. Paget's and Hill’s divisions crowded to the 
place of embarkation, and boatload followed boatload as 
rapidly as possible. Paget/ on reaching the Seminary, 
mounted the roof, but was struck down with a dangerous 
wound, and Hill took his place. The number of the 
assailants increased rapidly and by masses, while the 
defence was reinforced slowlynnd in mere driblets, and 
the issue appeared doubtful, when a timely diversion took 
place in another quarter. * 

When Paget’s and Hill’s divisions assembled at the 
point of passage on the upper side of the Serra rock, 
Sherbrooke’s division was sent down to the site of the 
old bridge of boats at Villa Nova, which the French had 
removed to the north bank ; and to them some of the 
citizens brought over several large boats, in which Sher- 
brooke’s men began to cross. This circumstance, and the 
appearance of General Murray, who bad succeeded in 
passing over his cavalry and guns at Avintas, coming down 
on the Seminary from the latter place, showed clearly that 
the passage was won, and that the French had no time to 
spare if they would insure a safe retreat. And now was 
seen the tactical value of the Seminary position ; for the 
French troops, hurrying along the road to Valonga, were 
exposed to a destructive flank fire from the enclosure. So 
destructive indeed was that fire, that five French guns 
were left on the road in consequence of the disabling of 
most of the artillerymen. 

After passing the Seminary, too, the French were 
exposed to be attacked in flank by General Murray’s 
cavalry; but he unaccountably allowed their disordered 
columns to pass before him, one after another, without 
making use of even his two guns against them; and 
although two squadrons of the 14th charged independently' 
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of his orders, they were not supported, and it was only 
a gallant feat of arms which produced no result. There 
can he no doubt that if Murray had - charged vigor- 
ously upon the flank of the retreating columns of the 
enemy, their discomfiture would have been complete. 
As it was, they got clear off with a loss of 500 killed and 
wounded, and of the five guns left on the road. The 
British loss was only 116 killed and wounded, including 
one general. 

Wellington's Passage of the Adour^ 1814. 

This feat of arms is characterised by the historian of 
the Peninsular War as a ^ stupendous undertaking, which 
must always rank among the prodigies of war.’ 

The means by which Wellington effected his design 
were altogether strategical, for no opposition was encoun- 
tered in the actual passage. He had matured his plan 
long before putting it in execution, and the various data 
on which it was founded are here given. 

Soult defended the line of the Adour with about 
35,000 men (3,000 being cavalry) and 40 guns. He 
guarded besides the intrenched camp and citadel of 
Bayonne, which embraced the confluence of the Nive and 
the Adour, and was supposed to render that part of the 
Adour between it and the sea absolutely secure. For the 
rapidity * and width of the stream during that part of its 
course rendered it impossible to bridge it by means of 
pontoons ; and the entrance from the sea, six miles below 
Bayonne, was over a shallow and shifting bar, on which 
even during moderate winds there broke a terrible surf, 
and was so difficult of navigation in consequence of* the 
removal of the landmarks, that it was not by the French 

thought possible that vessels of a fit size for constructing a 

# , ''"'1 
* The ehh tide there ran seven miles an hour. 
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bridge could enter that way. ' N'evertheless, it was the 
intention of the English general to send vessels into 
the Adour from the sea, for the purpose of making 
his bridge ; and he had collected in the nearest Spanish 
port forty large sail-boats, of from fifteen to thirty tons 
burden, called chasse-marSes^ ostensibly for the commis- 
sariat service, which he secretly loaded with planks and 
other materials. These and some gunboats he designed, 
with the help of the navy, to run up the Adour to a 
certain point upon which he meant also to direct the 
troops and the artillery ; and then with hawsers, and rafts 
formed of pontoons, a body of troops should be ferried 
over who should capture an enemy’s battery which existed 
on the other side and cover the formation of the bridge. 
He trusted to the greatness and apparently insurmount- 
able diflaculty of such an attempt to escape active oppo- 
sition from the enemy; and in this he was favoured by 
fortune. 

Wellington’s ulterior object was to gain Bordeaux and 
the line of the Garonne ; but Bayonne, and Soult’s army 
on the Adour in its neighbourhood, were obstacles which 
must first be removed. It was, therefore, necessary to 
drive or tempt the French army from the neighbourhood 
of Bayonne, and to besiege or effectually blockade that 
fortress. To the latter, it required to invest the 
town on the north as well as on the south bank ; and the 
immediate object of the bridge over the Adour was to 
facilitate this operation, and to provide a secure communi- 
cation between the two portions of the investing force 
that would, in that case, be separated by the river.^ 

By choosing a part of the river above Bayonne the 
material difiBculties would have been far less formidable, 
but many good reasons were against such a course. 

See Plan 1. 
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First, Soult’s attention was entirely given to the river 
above the town, from a belief that the remainder was 
secure for reasons above given. 

Secondly, the assembling of the pontoons and boats for a 
bridge, and the transportation of these overland, in itself 
a great operation, would inevitably attract attention to 
the design and render it abortive. 

Thirdly, supposing the bridge constructed successfully 
above Bayonne, the communication between the investing 
force on the north of Bayonne and the magazines of the 
army on the sea-coast would be difficult and precaripus, 
because the convoys would have to make a long circuitous 
flank march before the fortress, passing the Nive as well as 
the Adour, and liable to interruption from the overflowing 
of those rivers ; besides the necessity this line would entail 
of an increase to the investing force on the south side, to 
protect the convoys from sudden sallies of the garrison. 
Such a long line, too, would demand an amount of trans- 
port which the army did not possess, and could with diffi- 
culty provide. 

Fourthly, if obliged from any cause to abandon the 
siege or blockade, the line of retreat from the north side, 
passing round the enemy’s garrison, would have been in- 
secure. 

All the above difficulties would be obviated by the choice 
of the lower part of the river. In this case the Adour itself 
would be Wellington’s harbour, and his supplies would 
be brought by water close up to the positions of the troops. 

But it was necessary to fix Soult’s attention on some 
point distant from that where the bridge was to be con- 
structed. After deducting the troops employed l^fore 
Bayonne, St. Jean Pied de Port, and Navarrens, Wellington 
had about 60,000 men available for field operations. His ; 
adversary had 35,000 only, but the^ ware behind a great 
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river, and resting on a fortress that was impregnable until 
it was invested. The object of Wellington’s manoeuvres 
was to detach Soult’s army from the support of the 
fortress, so as to deal with fortress and army separately. 
While Beresford’s corps, therefore, held in check the 
French right on the Adour above Bayonne, HilFs corps— 
by passing in succession near their sources the different 
important rivers which run from the Pyrenees into the 
Pan, and which were successively occupied by the French 
left wing —Hill’s corps constantly outflanked the French 
left .and threatened to cut their line of retreat on Toulouse. 
This obliged Soult to draw his troops to a head at Orthes, 
and to fight that battle to preserve his line of retreat. 
The battle of Orthes was fought on February 27. On 
the 25th, the last French troops had abandoned the Adour 
with the exception of the garrison of Bayonne; and during 
the progress of the movements, the preparations for the 
formation of the bridge below Bayonne had been com- 
pleted, and the passage finally accomplished on the 24th 
and 25th in the following manner. 

The military part of the operation was intrusted to Sir 
John Hope, who had at his disposal about 28,000 men 
and twenty guns. This force occupied a position in front 
of the intrenched camp of Bayonne, its rightflank resting 
on the river Adour above the town, its left on the coast. 
On February 15, one division had been pushed forward to 
the heights of Anglet, about three miles from the in- 
trenched camp, and seven miles from that part of the river 
where the passage was to be attempted. These troops 
appeared to menace an attack on the camp, and under 
cover ^of this demonstration, small parties were cautiously 
pushed towards the river through the pine forest called the 
wood of Bayonne, which extended from near Anglet to 
the bank of the stream.. 
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During tiie night of the 22nd, the division at Anglet 
with six eighteen-pounders cautiously filed off towards 
the Adour, and reached the river at daybreak. Their 
place was taken on the heights of Anglet by other troops: 
false attacks were kept up during the morning from this 
point as well as along the front towards the Adour, thereby 
withdrawing the attention of the garrison from what was 
going forward on the river below the town; and thus the ^ 
pontoon train and field artillery reached the point of pas- 
sage unobserved. 

It was intended that the arrival of the gunboats and 
chasse-mar^es at the mouth of the river should have been 
simultaneous with that of the troops, but contrary winds 
had delayed them, and Sir John Hope determined to 
attempt the passage without their cooperation. 

Two French gunboats and a sloop of war opened fire on 
his columns about 9 A.M., but they were ^oon silenced 
by the eighteen-pounders which had been placed in bat- 
tery on the bank, and obliged to retire up the river. 
Meanwhile, sixty men of the Guards were rowed in pon- 
toons across the mouth of the river in the face of a French 
picket, which retired without firing. A raft was then 
formed with the remainder of the pontoons, and a hawser 
being stretched across, 600 of the Guards and 60th regi 
ment, with part of the rocket battery, the whole under 
Colonel Stopford, passed over during slack water. Two 
French battalions detached from the garrison which 
made a show of attacking Stopford, were driven back by 
the fire of the rocket battery, and additional troops were 
brought over during the night of the 23rd, and until noon 
on. the 24th, when the flotilla was seen under a press of 
sail making with a strong breeze for the mouth of the 
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a terrible rolling surf, several boats were swamped and 
their crews drowned ; but the greater part passed the bar 
safely. By this time, however, 8,000 men had been 
brought over, who completed the investment of the fortress 
on the north side, and the work of the flotilla was limited 
to the construction of the bridge which was to assure the 
communication with the south bank. The place chosen 
for the bridge was about three miles from the town, at a 
point where the stream was contracted to a width of 800 
feet by retaining walls : and the bridge itself, as having 
been one of the most remarkable military bridges ever 
constructed, justifies a short description. 

Twenty-six chasse-^marSes^ moored head and stern with 
their lengths in the direction of the stream, and forty feet 
apart from centre to centre, were bound together with 
ropes ; two thick cables were then carried loosely across 
their decks from one bank to the other, the ends of which 
were made fast to either shore. These cables had sufficient 
slack to meet the spring tides, which rose fourteen feet ; 
they took the place of the longitudinal timbers or balks 
of the bridge, and the planks were laid transversely upon 
them. 

The bridge so formed was then protected above and 
below by a boom of ingenious construction. Two lines 
of masts, one above, one below the bridge, extended from 
one shore to the other ; and these were connected with 
chains and cables so as to form a succession of squares, 
each vessel of the bridge being in its own square. Grun- 
boats, with aiding batteries on the banks, were then 
stationed to protect the boom ; and to keep off fire-vessels, 
rowboats furnished with grappling-irons were constantly 
in readiness. 

The success of this undertaking is certainly to be as- 
cribed to the negligeEbce of the French commandant of 
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Bayonne, arising from over-security. It was a well-ascer- 
tained fact that, owing to the agitation of the water in the 
river from every storm and to the force of the tides, it was 
impossible to maintain upon it so light a structure as a 
pontoon bridge; and he believed, moreover, that the 
danger of navigating over the bar would deter vessels fit 
for the construction of a bridge from entering from the sea. 

If the French general had kept strong guards with a 
couple of field-batteries on the right bank of the Adour 
near the mouth, it is obvious that neither could Sir John 
Hope have passed over his troops on pontoons, nor could 
the flotilla have crossed the bar, and the attempt must 
consequently have failed. 

Passage of the Rappahannock hy General Hooker ^ 
April 1863. 

This operation manifested higher military qualities than 
any which had previously been undertaken by the United 
States forces, and is instructive on account of the secresy, 
rapidity, and energy of the different movements. 

Greneral Hooker’s force, consisting of seven corps d’armee, 
lined the Eappahannock in front of Fredericksburg, and 
for some distance on either flank.^ 

It is diflScult to speak with any certainty as to the posi- 
tion and strength of the Confederates. They were com- 
manded in chief by G-eneral Lee, and Stonewall Jackson 
was one of his subordinate generals ; both affording a 
guarantee that neither watchfulness, skill, nor dash would 
be wanting to oppose any aggressive movement that might 
be undertaken by the enemy. 

The part of the stream which appears to have* been 
specially guarded by the Confederate extended from 
United States ford, at the junction of the Rapidan wxffi 

* See Plan 8/ ' 
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ttieEappahannock, that is to say, about twelve miles above 
bredencksburg; to Port Eoyal, about twenty miles below. 

(reneral i^derson guarded the United Stat^ ford with 

wo brigades. Jackson’s corps seems to have been posted 
m observation on the river from Port Eoyal to Fredericks- 
urg. Ihe main force of Confederates was on the heio'hts 
overlooking that town, which had been the scene of their 
easy victory over General Burnside. Their position was 
formed by an amphitheatre of hills surrounding Fredericks- 
burg, resting on the river above and below the town, but 
leaving between their foot and the river a plain of about 
seven miles long and one mile and a half wide. The crest 
of the hills was thickly studded with Confederate batteries 
whose converging fire crossed over the plain in their front, 
and the problem which Hooker had to solve was, to cross 
the Eappahannock and advance on Eichmond without beinff 
o^ipd to assault this formidable position and at the same 




with its left resting on the Kappahannock covering Uank s 
ford, it is evident they would threaten the flank and rear 
of Lee’s position at Fredericksburg, while their own com- 
munications would he by Bank’s and United States fords, 
where pontoon bridges would be constructed and main- 
tained. But if the enemy should attack and drive back 
Hooker’s left beyond Bank’s ford, then only United States 
ford would be left for the retreat of his army : and if, to 
go further, the enemy could gain possession of United 
States ford as well, the Northern army would be entirely 
cut off from Washington. 

These were the data on which Hooker formed his plan, 
and we now come to the manner of execution. 

On Sunday 26 th April, Meade’s, Slocum’s, and Howard’s 
corps of Hooker’s army marched up the river, their move- 
ment being concealed by woods and broken ground from 
rtUa AT"trn.f.i ATI of .the Confederates on the other side. 
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Early in the monxing likewise the two corps below 
Fredericksburg comraenced their operations. The river 
was there fringed with a curtain of hills on both sides. 
Fords existed opposite both corps, and these fords were, 
like all others on the river, guarded by small Confederate 
detachments dispersed in double rows of rifle-pits. Under 
cover of a very thick fog, the pontoons which accompanied 
both corps were taken from their wagons and carried down 
on men’s shoulders to the water, where they were noiselessly 
launched. These were immediately manned by troops who, 
rowing over, succeeded in capturing the rifle-pits and most 
of their defenders with small loss. At both places a bri- 
gade was passed over ; a lodgment was thus effected and 
strengthened assiduously by workingparties, who connected 
the rifle-pits by earthen parapets, and bridges were imme- 
diately commenced in the rear. Three bridges were soon 
completed by Sedgwick’s and two by Eeynolds’s corps, and 
one complete division from each crossed the river, and were 
employed in strengthening the intrenchments on the south 
bank which served as tetes de pent. • The four remaining 
divisions of these two corps remained on the north bank, 
and an ingenious ruse was practised to deceive the enemy 
into the belief that the greater part of the Northern army 
was there massed with the intention of crossing. It is to 
be noted that from the configuration of the ground the 
enemy could not see the bridges, neither could they see the 
four divisions on the north bank, which were behind the 
fringe of hills aforesaid. These troops were then put in 
motion, and mounting the ridge which sloping both ways 
served as a screen, marched along the top in full view of 
the Confederates, and then dipped down out of sight towards 
the bridges. Instead of crossing these, however, they 
turned back through a gully round the rear of the ridge, 
round again on to the top, and again disappeared from 
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siglifc to play the same game; just the same evolution as is 
practised by the ‘ brave army’ on the stage of a theatre, and 
with the same intent of deceiving the spectators as to their 
numbers. The like stage effect was practised by the 
artillery and wagon trains, until the Confederates had seen 
defile before them a force which they might well conclude 
to be the whole Northern army. The eflfect on the Con- 
federates was prompt, for in two hours columns of their 
troops were seen marching on the Fredericksburg position 
firom the direction of Port Eoyal. These belonged to 
Jackson’s corps, which was called in to concentrate. So 
much for the extreme left of the Northern army. 

During the night which followed, on the extreme right, 
the three corps at Kelly’s ford were engaged in marching 
over their one pontoon bridge. 

Wechusday. — Howard’s and Slocum’s corps, now on the 
south bank of the Eappahannock, were marching from 
Kelly’s ford to Grermania ford on the Eapidan river; 
Meade’s corps was in march from the same place to Ely’s 
ford, also on the Eapidan, about eight miles from Germania 
ford and four miles from United States ford at the mouth 
of the same river. 

Couch’s corps was still at United States ford, behind the 
Eappahannock which there divided him from General An- 
derson’s Confederate brigades. Sickle’s corps was stiE be- 
tween Bank’s ford and Falmouth. Sedgwick and Eeynolds 
were at their respective bridges below Fredericksburg, 
having each an advanced guard of one division guarding 
the tStes de pont on the opposite bank. 

When the troops from Kelly’s ford arrived at Germania 
ford, they surprised a party of a hundred and fifty; Con- 
federates in the act of building a bridge ; and both there 
and at Ely’s ford the Northern troops passed the Eapidan 
without difficulty or resistance. 
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Thursday u—Thb troops ■wliieli had crosKsed the Eapidaii 
(two corps from Grermania ford, one corps from Ely\s ford) 
converged on Chan cellorsville, where they were joined 
the same evening by Couch’s corps from United States 
ford; for the Confederate general Anderson who guarded 
that point was of course obliged hastily to withdraw so 
soon as he learned that Northern troops were crossing the 
Eapidan in his rear* 

Hooker’s arrangements had so far been crowned with 
complete success. His artifices had kept Lee’s army in 
mass behind Fredericksburg, their eyes anxiously turned 
towards the north-east, while he placed four corps d’armee, 
numbering at least 70,000 men— a greater force than the 
whole Confederate army— on the left rear of the latter, 
threatening their communication with Eichmond. At the 
same time Sedgwick and Eeynolds below Fredericksburg 
were in readiness to cross the river and act against the 
rear of General Lee, supposing the latter to move against 
Hooker. There is no doubt Lee was taken entirely by 
surprise by the apparition of Hooker at Chancellorsville, 
As has been said more than once, the best general can 
hardly hope to guard successfully a long line of river; 
sufficient if his arrangements are such as to make his 
enemy pay dearly for having crossed it. 

Lee did not hesitate a moment. Leaving a small force 
in the Fredericksburg position, he withdrew from thence 
the greater portion of bis troops and guns and massed 
them in front of Hooker, so as to interpose between the 
latter and Eichmond. 

Hooker’s line formed two sides of an equilateral triangle, 
Chaneellorsville being the apex ; the sides were each about 
three miles long, the right resting on Hunting creek, an 
affluent of the Eapidan ; the left resting on the Eappahan*- 
nock near Bank’s ford. # 
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On Friday there were some slight and partial encoun- 
ters at diflferent points along the front. 

On Saturday the Confederates attacked with their 
usual impetuosity. Stonewall Jackson, making an extra- 
ordiuary flank march through the woods without artillery, 
assailed the extreme right of the Northern army, com- 
pletely routed the corps of Howard which was opposed to 
him, took twelve guns, and established himself firmly 
across the ground which had been vacated by the runaway 
troops of Howard — that is to say, on the right flank and 
somewhat in rear of the Northern line — intending next 
day to roll that line up on its centre if it awaited attack in 
that position. But here a shot from his own troops, fired 
after dark as he was returning from a reconnaissance, gave 
him the wound of which he shortly after died. 

The night was spent by Hooker in effecting that new dis- 
. position of his force which the position of Jackson’s corps 
rendered imperative. He drew back his right to Ely’s 
ford, his troops working hard till morning to intrench 
themselves ; and Eeynolds’s corps, which had been ordered 
up from below Fredericksburg, having crossed at United 
States ford, took the place of Howard’s corps on the 
extreme right — the latter being sent to the left where 
there was less probability of hard fighting. 

In another quarter during this day General Sedgwick 
having ascertained, by means of a balloon ascent, that a 
very small force of Confederates and but few guns re- 
mained in his front in the Fredericksburg position, 
attacked and carried the heights. 

Sunday , — ^Lee again attacked Hooker at Chancellors- 
ville, and so crippled him as to render any oflfensive move- 
ment by the latter an impossibility. 

Monday . — Leaving a force to watch Hooker, Lee. 
marched against . Sedgwick who was advancing from 





Fredericksburg to Hooker’s aid — defeated bedgwick, and 
drove Mm across the Eappahannock at Bank’s ford, with 

very heavy loss. _ . . 

Tuesday . — ^Lee returned to Chancellorsville, designing 
•to attack Hooker again on the following day, hut the 
latter had already sent his trains and wounded hack over 
the river, which was rising rapidly in his rear ; and fa- 
voured hy a violent storm, the whole Northern army 
regained the northern hank of the Eappahannock during 
the night. 

No military body ever passed a river in such desperate 
circumstances as the French at Beresina ; pursued as they 
were hy a vindictive and superior force in their rear, and 
headed hy another army likewise superior, which was 
posted on the farther hank to har their passage.*^ 

Napoleon has signalised another operation of a similar 
■ nature in the passage of the Danube from the island of 
Lohau, in 1807. On this island Napoleon had collected 
150,000 foot, 30,000 horse, and 750 guns, within a spach 
of two miles and a half long hy one and three-quarters 
wide. 

This was the second and concluding part of an operation 
wMch had been commenced by the passage from the right 
hank to the island of Lohau, thence to the left hank of the 
Danube, and was followed hy the battle of Essling, in 
which Napoleon being defeated, he withdrew his army 
‘into the island of Lohau. Five weeks were then spent by 
the two opposing armies in preparations for a renewal of 
the contest. The island was covered with French in- 
trenchments, and their grand bridge of communication 
with the mainland in their rear — the destruction of which 
' during the battle of Essling had, by detaining their rein- 
* See ckapter on Itetreats, 



forcements, principally occasioned the loss of that battle — 
was placed beyond the reach of injury. 

The Austrians meanwhile had not been idle. They had 
constructed a series of strong intrenchments at the villages 
of Aspem, Essling, and Enzersdorf, and between those 
places, enveloping the bridge by which the French had 
communicated with the north bank in the first passage of 
the river ; but one weak point was left in their armour, 
which Napoleon detected and struck at. The Archduke 
Charles, concluding that the passage if attempted at all 
would be by the old bridge, tm-ned all his attention towards 
that one point ; and although he had connected the three 
villages by intrenchments, he had neglected to intrench 
the ground between Enzersdorf and the Danube, and 
having determined not to oppose the commencement of 
the passage, but to assail the French when a part of their 
army should have completed it, and the remainder were in 
transitu, the main Austrian army was withdrawn to some 
distance from the river, and a corps of 20,000 men alone, 
under General Klenau, was left opposite the bridge and to 
guard the intrenchments. 

Napoleon’s intention was to pass over from the eastern 
extremity of the island of Lobau to the north shore near 
Enzersdorf, and he constructed three movable bridges for 
that service, which were kept concealed fi-om the observa- 
tion of the Austrians in one of the narrow channels formed 
by smaller islands in front of Lobau. Then, to deceive his 
adversary, he caused a second bridge to be constructed near 
the old one, and ordered a small island which was held by 
the. Austrians, and which would apparently facilitate, the 
crossing in that quarter, to be assailed and taken. 

When all was ready, on the afternoon of the 3rd July 
demonstrations were made of passing the bridges, which 
drew the attention of the Austrians and the fire from 
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Fredericksburg to Hooker’s aid- — defeated Sedgwick, and 
drove him across the Eappahannock at Bank’s ford, -with 
very heavy loss. 

Tuesday . — Lee returned to Chancellorsville, designing 
to attack Hooker again on the following day, but the 
latter had already sent his trains and wounded back over 
the river, which was rising rapidly in his rear; and fa- 
voured by a violent storm, the whole Northern army 
regained the northern bank of the Eappahannock during 
the night. 

No military body ever passed a river in such desperate 
circumstances as the French at Beresina; pursued as they 
were by a vindictive and superior force in their rear, and 
headed by another army likewise superior, which was 
posted on the farther bank to bar their passage.* 

Napoleon has signalised another operation of a similar 
■ nature in the passage of the Danube from the island of 
Lobau, in 1807. On this island Napoleon had collected 
150,000 foot, 30,000 horse, and 750 guns, within a spac^ 
of two miles and a half long by one and three-quarters 
wide. 

This was the second and concluding part of an operation 
which had been commenced by the passage from the right 
bank to the island of Lobau, thence to the left bank of the 
Danube, and was followed by the battle of Essling, in 
which Napoleon being defeated, he withdrew his army 
"into the island of Lobau. Five weeks were then spent by 
the two opposing armies in preparations for a renewal of 
the contest. The island was covered with French in- 
trenchments, and their grand bridge of communication 
with the mainland in their rear — the destruction of which 
during the battle of Essling had, by detaining their rein- 
* See chapter on Retreat$^ 
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their hatteries to that part; and after dusk the three 
movable bridges were silently placed opposite to En- 
zersdorf, and the passage commenced. Favoured by a 
tempestuous nighty a large part of the French army had 


crossed before morning and established themselves in the 
village of Enzersdorf, where they surprised and captured 
.a body of the enemy’s troops. The passage continued all 
day, and before the next morning the whole French army 
with its artillery was formed on the north bank of the 
Danube, their left resting on the river, and their line 
taking the Austrian intrenchments in reverse, and rendei'- 
ing them useless. 

In all the examples which have been cited, the passage 
of the river was won either altogether by stratagem, or by 
a mixture of stratagem and force. In all cases the first 
lodgment was effected by turning away the attention of 
the defenders from the point of passage ; and,- indeed, 
where a considerable river is in question, unless the first 
lodgment can be made and strengthened without opposi- 
tion, an attempted passage must fail. The first attempt 
must generally be made with partial or accidental means — 
such as boats, rafts, or flying-bridges, which require of 
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ttata the bank on your side of the river commands the 
“%r, and the river is of such a width only as to permit 
^ %guns to range far beyond the opposite shore, because 
that case your guns can protect the lodgment of the 
troops who first cross. He said, moreover, that 500 yards 
was the extreme safe Hmit of breadth, because where the 
river exceeds that width, the enemy’s troops could easily 
shelter themselves from the fire of your batteries, and yet 
remain within reach to oppose a landing ; but ' nous avons 
change tout cela,’ and so far as that consideration alone is 
involved, the river might be 2,000 yards wide, other things 


being favourable. Yet it will be prudent not to enlarge 


Napoleon’s limit for more reasons than one. For first a 
bridge would be difficult to maintain over a wider stream • 
secondly, the troops would present a mark while being 
ferried over for a dangerously long time to the enemy’s 
artillery ; thirdly, the troops who crossed first would be 
too far removed from support. 

It IS essential that the ground on the opposite bank of 
the river should in some way offer advantages for the re- 
astance of the advanced guard while effecting its lodgment, 
these may consist in any accidentally strong ground • 
such a circumstance as the existence of the seminary 
which_ protected the British lodgment at Oporto; or in 
bend in the course of the river, salient towards yourself, 
such tha,t batteries planted along the sides of the bend may, 
by crossing their fire, protect a space on the opposite bank 
—the larger the better— for the formation of the troops 
waicli first cross. 

As soon as the offensive army has acquired a 
ing on the farther bank, a bridge is commenced to pro- 
vide the means of retreat, and this bridge must 
only be protected during its formation, but during 
whole time that the offensive army remains on that 
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of the rivet. The bridge must not otily he defended 
to prevent the enemy from obtaining possession of it, 
it must he protected from the enemy’s artillery ; ant^ 
fulfil these requirements intrenchments are constructeiq 
which hear the name of tetes de pont. 

A tete de pont may consist of a simple intrenchment 
covering the head of abridge to serve a temporary pur- 
pose ; or it may assume the importance of an intrenched 
camp where it is designed to assure the permanent posses- 
sion of abridge during a campaign. Here field-works only 
are spoken of, for every fortified town possessing a bridge 
over a considerable river serves as a tete de pont to that 
bridge ; and where the fortifications embrace both sides of 
the river, the town then serves the purpose of a double 
tete de pont. 

The problem to be solved in the construction of a t§te 
de pont, intended to be permanent during a campaign, is 
that the works shall cover a sufficiently large space in front 
of the bridge to admit of the whole army being drawn up 
behind them in order of battle, and shall yet be capable of 
being defended by a comparatively small force. As the 
bridge must be secured from the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery, either it must be defiladed from that fire by a 
work specially constructed, or the works must be suffi- 
ciently far in advance to keep the enemy’s artillery beyond 
effective range of the bridge. Here evidently the increased 
range of guns, and the usual configuration of ground in the 
neighbourhood of any river, present a serious difficulty; 
and the only formation of ground favourable to such an 
object would be one where the bridge-head is covered by 
heights which command all the country beyond them and 
intercept all view of the bridge. 

The nature of the works to be constructed is another 
question for consideration ; but it may be said generally 
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that a system of detached enclosed works, occupying the 
most commanding points and affording a mutual defence, 
is far to be preferred to a continuous line. For the tete 
de pout must be defensible by a small force, in order to 
set the main army at liberty to operate elsewhere ; whereas 
a continuous line requires to be occupied at all points in 
nearly equal strength; and if one point be forced the whole 
line falls. As a battle position for an army detached works 
have a manifest advantage ; they cover the flanks of the 
troops drawn up between them, and yet do not, like con- 
tinuous lines, impede those troops from taking the offen- 
sive at any favourable moment, the power to do which is 
the soul of a successful defence. 

The establishment of tetes de pont may be considered 
generally as part of an offensive scheme, inasmuch as they 
are intended to enable the army possessing them to make 
an offensive movement ; and if offence were not intended 
the bridge would be destroyed in place of being fortified. 
It has been already pointed out how great is the advantage 
to an army engaged in defending a long line of river to 
possess bridges which would enable them suddenly to take 
the offensive. 

It is only in the case where a river runs pai'allel to your 
line of operations, as the Danube for instance in Napo- 
leon’s two advances on Vienna in 1805 and 1809, that 
double tetes de pont become of great importance, as 
enabling the army possessing them to change the side of 
operations at will, whether acting offensively in advance, 
or defensively in retreat. In the former case, if the enemy 
being beaten on one side of the river should succeed in 
transporting his army to the other bank, you may follow 
him to that side by means of one of your bridges, and he 
cannot escape from your hold unless he too possesses 
double tetes de pont. In the latter case, if retreating 
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before a victorious enemy, you can always place tbe river 
between the two armies : if he endeavours to follow by 
passing the stream by improvised means, you oppose the 
passage; and should he succeed in effecting it in spite of 
your opposition, you pass back again to the other bank. 

It must be evident that the improved artillery greatly 
increases the difficulty of such an offensive operation as 
the passage of a river in presence of an enemy ; for the 
transport of troops across the river in boats, as well as the 
construction and maintenance of a bridge, become far more 
difficult than of old, in proportion to the increased distance 
from which the point of passage can be fired upon by the 
enemy's batteries planted on the bank of the river, either 
up or down stream. 

The important influence which may be exercised on the 
success of military operations by rivers, is admirably illus- 
trated by a plan of campaign on the Sutlej, which was 
drawn up in anticipation of hostilities by the late Greneral 
Sir William Napier at the commencement of the first 
Sikh war, of which the following is an abstract : — 

1. To cover and protect our country, that is, thecountry 
between Sirhind and Delhi, fie., and to prevent the enemy’s 
cavalry from ravaging it and raising insurrections in Oude, 
G-walior, &c., it is imperative to take up a defensive posi- 
tion, unless we resolve to declare war, pass the Sutlej, and 
march on Lahore. But that defensive position should also 
be an offensive position, if action should become necessary; 
and how to combine those requirements without losing 
sight of military principles, is the problem to be solved. 

We have on the Sutlej the posts of Loodiana and 
Ferozepore; but the latter is only a military point, too 
distant to be easily succoured, and so placed as to give all 
advantages of ground to the Sikhs. For they can menace 
it from Lahore with their whole army in two marches^ 
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and either attack and overwhelm it; or, continning their 
straight course np the Sutlej to Loodiana, menace or attack 
that point, passing their irregular cavalry (20,000) over 
the Sutlej, and spreading it over the country between that 
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river and Delhi. Or they might thus employ their cavalry 
alone, while their regular army simultaneously attacked 
Loodiana and Ferozepore. The British army, if it attempt 
to succour both these places, must divide, and the portion 
moving by long marches to Ferozepore must lend its right 
flank to the Sutlej which is fordable in many places, a 
proceeding contrary to all military rules ; and neither that 
portion nor the one employed to succour Loodiana could 
prevent the cavalry from crossing on both flanks, without 
a dangerous dissemination of force ; for the Sikhs, covered 
from observation by the Sutlej, would have the power of 
uniting their army in two marches at either point, ta over- 
whelm one of our separated portions at the same time that 
their irregular cavalry turned our flanks and acted on our 
communications^ 
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2. Ferozepore, thoizgh an important post with reference 
to Lahore, and to the communication with Scinde, is beyond 
the sphere of operations of our main army. It should 
be made sufficiently strong to protect, from anything hut 
a regular siege, the troops and stores and the boats there 
collected for bridging the Sutlej, which is at Ferozepore 
270 yards wide. It should be occupied by a corps of 
observation composed of all arms, and commanded by an 
able officer who should be free to act on his own discretion 
in any way circumstances might dictate. The place, in 
short, should be considered as an isolated self-dependent 
point, 

3. The base of the main army, or rather its place 
of arms, should' be Sirhind — fortified so as to resist 
the enemy’s cavalry, and to protect the depot of stores 
which should be there formed for the supply of the 
troops. 

4. There should he a powerful advanced guard in Loo- 
diana ; an intrenched camp being there constructed which 
would afford protection to the troops, and to the boats 
which should be collected for bridging the Sutlej at that 
point also. A field pontoon train should be placed in 
Loodiana for ulterior operations, and meanwhile the 
cavalry should be disposed along the river above and 
below. 

To recapitulate.— The main body of tbe army by the 
above arrangements would be at Sirhind, At Loodiana, 
the advanced guard with a field pontoon train ; boats for 
bridge over the Sutlej would be drawn up on the south 
ready to be placed across the river, and the whole 
protectod by an intrenched camp. The whole of the 
cavalry would line the banks of the Sutlej above and below 
the town. At Ferozepore, an independent force of all 
arms, with boats for a bridge drawn up as at Loodiana 
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under the protection of the guns of the place, which has 
been made strong enough to resist any sudden attack. 

5. In the above state of affairs, suppose the Sikh cavalry 
should attempt to cross the Sutlej above or below Loodiana, 
ours would be on the watch to meet him. If they passed 
above, not only our cavalry on the river, but also the 
Sirhind force and the Loodiana force converging against 
them, would enclose them between the river and the 
mountains. If they should pass below, then our cavalry 
in that quarter would cooperate with the same forces from 
Loodiana and Sirhind, and with the Ferozepore force also, 
if that place was not threatened, to enclose them between 
the desert and the river. 

6. Suppose (as was actually the case) that the whole 
Sikh army should keep together. Lahore ought to be 
swarming with our spies, and the moment the Sikh army 
should receive its pay and ammunition, and march towards 
the Sutlej, war should be taken for granted. The troops 
at Sirhind should then move up to Loodiana ; our cavalry 
along the river should be called into the same place;- 
and Ferozepore being left to its own resources, the boat 
bridge should be thrown across at Loodiana, the army 
should cross the river, and taking with it the pontoons, 
march down the right bank to the Eyas river, bridge 
that stream, taking post there a cheval^ and sending 
forward all the cavalry and light guns to ascertain the 
whereabouts of the Sikh army. If that army should 
already have passed the Sutlej, half a march would place 
all its communications, reserves, and stores, in our power; 
and we could, at our option, either follow it to the left 
bank or march on Lahore. Now, Lahore is the heart of 
the Sikh body, and the distance to it from our supposed 
bridge over the Eyas is only two marches, whereas the 
Sikhs must make four or five marches to reach Sirhind or 
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Umballa, which are by comparison only the British ex- 
tremities, If, when we should arrive at the Eyas, the 
Sikh army had not already passed the Sutlej, it would not 
dare to do so with the Ferozepore corps in its front, and 
the main British army on its flank and rear. Negotiations 
might then be commenced, or if that should not be desir- 
able, ewerything would be in favour of the British, 

7. For if the Sikhs turned on the army at the Eyas, 
they would find it in position behind that river, with a 
free retreat to Loodiana; and the Ferozepore force, throw- 
ing its boat bridge across the Sutlej, would act against 
their rear. 

Or^ if, as is more probable, the Sikhs fell back and 
intrenched themselves in front of Lahore, the whole 
British force could be united in their front in two daj^'s, 
and deliver battle having Lahore as the prize of victory ; 
and, in case of defeat, having the bridges of Ferozepore 
and Loodiana for retreat ; these bridfres bcincr 


withdrawing them, until needed, to the British side of 
the river. 

The above scheme, besides being one from which any 
person may take a lesson, illustrates especially the subject 
of this chapter. Here the two rivers, Sutlej and Eyas, 
suggest the plan ; the three points, Ferozepore, Loodiana, 
and the confluence of the rivers, are the pivots round 
which all the movements turn; while the movable brido-es 
Of Ferozepore and Loodiana, and the field bridge accom- 
panying the army, are the means of executing those move- 
ments. And thus it is that the great natural features of 
the earth s surface, which to common minds only present 
themselves as obstacles, become for the man of genius the 
surest means of victory. 
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ON FOBEST AND MOUNTAIN WABFABE. 

T WO bodies of the same strength opposed to each 
other in a wood are upon equal terms^ so far as 
concerns the advantages of cover; but there may be a 
wide difference in the capacity of the combatants to turn 
, those advantages to the best account. In this respect 
there is no comparison between trained and raw troops ; 
the latter are certain to suffer defeat and heavy loss, even 
though superior in numbers. There are, however, other 
causes which • confer a decided superiority on one of two 
opposing bodies, although equal in numbersi courage, and 
discipline. Of these, knowledge of the localities is the 
most important. In an open country, a battle may be 
fought by the light which ocular demonstration throws on 
the field where two armies are about to engage, and 
generally without any serious mistake arising from un- 
expected accidents of ground. In woods, however, it is 
far otherwise ; there you grope as it were in the dark, 
your vision limited within a very narrow compass ; and a 
body of troops, ignorant of the localities, must advance 
like blind men feeling their way with great caution and 
reserve ; while the party which is acquainted with the 
wood and its various paths fights at its ease and* with a 
' clear vision. Thus, it is easy to understand, that a know- 
ledge of the ground will compensate a great inferiority of 
numbers. 
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It IS commonly owing to the fact that one of the com- 
batants, being on the defensive, has had time to explore 
and to organise a wood or forest as part of a defensive 
position or as an entire position, as in the case of the 
Aus rians at Hohenlinden, that a superior knowledge of 
the local features is acquired ; and it is evident, that where 
an accurate knowledge of the intricacies of a wood is 
combined with defensive operations, the advantage to the 
defensive force must be very decided. Held as a part of 
a position therefore, a wood, if properly utilised for 
defence, may be held by a force very inferior to that with 
which an enemy must attack it, thereby enabling the 
defensive line to be proportionally reinforced. 

A wood may be merely a passive obstacle to an assailant, 
on account of its absolute impenetrability, or of its extent 
and ordinary difficulties. The first wo';^ prevlHim 
from attacking at all in that quarter. The last, if he did 
ivbtb the assailant loss of time, 
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defeat the ^ to make counter dispositions to 
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bv^sne^ ’ passiveness of the protection afforded 

with underbrush, or 

rr? morasses, so as to be im- 

nrote^-^ V troops, would afford a passive 

wlridrf ™ be occupied bj skirmisheru, 

' ' ' ■ArvAT'1'4' T . -I** 

not impenetrable but only or- 
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■dinarily difEcult, if it be of considerable extent, may 
afford protection to a flank, on account of the time -which 
a hostile force -would require to traverse it ; but prudence 
-would here prescribe that the flank should be additionally 
covered by a line of abattis, or felled trees, curving round 
to the rear; and where, from the extent of the wood, it 
would not be advisable to occupy its outer edge, it would 
be sufficient to form the abattis at any convenient distance 
beyond the flank which it is designed to protect. In this 
case an assailant would have free access through the wood, 
impeded only by its natural difficulties and by the block- 
ing-up of the paths where time has permitted, and would 
only find his progress actively opposed on reaching the 
abattis. 

The late experience of the battle of Chancellorsville 
goes to show, that against an enterprising enemy it is not 
safe to depend on the passive protection afforded by woods, 
however extensive, if they are not also absolutely impene- 
trable. The defeat of the right flank of the Northern 
army was occasioned by an over-security, which led them 
to rely on the cover afforded by the woods, -without in- 
trenching. Stonewall Jackson cut a way through the 
thick forest which covered the right flank of the Northern 
army, by which he brought up his whole corps, and 
attacked and carried that part of the position. 

If a wood be of small extent, then although a flauk 
may rest upon it more labour must be expended. The 
assailant should, in this case, meet with active opposition 
at the outer edge of the enclosure, which should be strongly 
intrenched ; and be exposed to a fire in approaching it ; 
and one or more lines of defence, according to its size, 
may be prepared in the interior of the wood between its 
edge and the flank which rests upon it. But it may be 
considered that where a wood is of small extent, unless 
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the nature of the ground should forbid such a proceeding, 
an assailant would prefer to turn rather than force such 
an obstacle. In this case, the outer edge of the wood 
should be strongly occupied, so as to oblige the attacking 
troops to make a long circuit on the penalty of suffering 
from the fire which would be directed on their flank from 
the enclosure. Troops posted in rear of the wood with 
some cavalry, in readiness to meet such a turning move- 
ment, would in conjunction with the fire from the en- 
closure render such an attempt eminently hazardous. 

The existence of a wood in front of a line of battle is 
a protection to that part of the line which it covers. It 
comes within the category of tactical points, which have 
been sufficiently remarked upon in the chapter on the 
Defence of a Position. Occurring in a part of the line 
itself, it gives strength to that part, in accordance with the 
spirit of the remarks on page 109 of the same chapter. 
Its natural advantages enable the defenders to hold it with 
a comparatively weak force, but these should be improved 
by art, in strengthening the edges towards the enemy. 

In occupying a wood or forest as a defensive position, 
precisely the same rules are applicable as in every military 
operation. Secure protection to the flanks, strength to 
the front, free lateral communication, and numerous and 
easy avenues for retreat, should be combined to as great 
an extent as possible with impediments to the advance of 
an enemy. The outer edge will he usually defended by 
skirmishers, and one, two, or even three lines of defence 
maybe formed in rear, by constructing breastworks of 
felled trees, and by cutting down trees in front to a 
distance of a hundred yards ; thereby forming an abattis 
or entanglement at the outer edge of which the assailants 
would find themselves stopped under the fire from the 
breastworks behind, both of musketry and grape. The 
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roads by which the enemy might bring up guns against 
the first line of defence should be effectually blocked • 
while a way for the retreat of your own guns from that 
line to the other lines in succession, and to the rear, should 
be opened if it does not already exist. Lateral communi- 
cations should be opened along the rear of each line of 
defence, if necessary; ’but where roads exist which tra- 
verse the forest parallel to your general front, the line of 
breastworks should be formed just in advance of these 
roads, so as to utilise them as means of lateral communi- 
cation. Be it remai-ked, that the avenues which you 
employ for retreat from one line to another will be the 
only means of approach open to the enemy, and for him 
they will be defiles of the most dangerous description, 
where his crowded columns will be exposed to the fire 
of musketry and grape from the breastworks or in- 
trenchments. 

^ The existence of a large wood or forest behind a 
military position, through which infantry cannot move 
easily, and without roads for the marching of cavalry and 
artillery, is as dangerous to the army occupying that 
position as a large and dangerous river would be. Where 
infantry can move easily, and roads exist for the passage 
of horses and guns, the case is reversed. The forest would 
then become the means of covering the retreat of a 
beaten army. 

The Duke of Wellington was much blamed by French 
military critics for taking a position at Waterloo, with the 
forest of Soignies stretching behind it along the greater 
part of its length, and being between one and two miles in 
breadth. The Historian of the Peninsular War refilted 
the same charge brought forward by an English writer, in 
a letter from which the following is extracted : — 

‘ Lord Wellington asserted that the wood would have 
A A 
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authoritatively as the Duke on this particular point. There 
is no doubt that a close ■wood would greatly impede the 
retreat of a beaten army. There is no doubt that Napoleon 
whs the man, of all others, who gave his enemy least 
hope of escape. There is no doubt that the French are 
the most dangerous soldiers in a pursuit, that the world 
can produce ! 

‘ But the wood of Soignies was open. There was no 
brushwood, no difficulty for infantry, and not much for 
horsemen, to pass through it, and it was pierced by broad 
highways. Now then let us see what might have been 
done in case of disaster; and first of all the writer 
should learn that an ai-my may be beaten and yet not 
dispersed. Seldom does it happen that a disciplined 
army is so completely broken that neither rear guard 
nor reserve are left to cover the rout; and of no troops 
may it be more safely predicated than of the English, 
that there will be many men to turn and die in opposi- 
tion rather than in flight. In ail pursuits the cavalry are 
the most formidable, because most rapid. The infantry, 
tired with a long battle, heavily loaded, and probably 
wanting ammunition, move slowly on, and scarcely see a 
retreating enemy after the latter have fairly turned their 
backs. The Duke of Wellington never spoke of flight; 
he knew his troops too well ; he was only considering an 
orderly retreat in the presence of a daring enemy. What 
then, could the French cavalry have done? Wellington 
would have sent his artillery and all his disordered 
troops by the high roads, and then, forming a rear guard 
of the best men, have filled the wood on each side of those 
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roads. If the French cavalry charged among the trees, 
their destruction was certain. If they pushed along the 
road, the fire of the men from each side would be fatal 
to them. The British rear guard . must, therefore, have 
been attacked with infantry and artillery ; but this would 
have required some disposition, which always costs time, 
and as the battle was not decided until the evening, it is 
but reasonable to suppose that night would have set in 
before they could be entirely dislodged. The Duke would 
thus have gained several hours and his retreat, so far as 
the wood was concerned, would have been secure.’ 

The defence of a long line of forest country, like that 
of a line composed of any other natural obstacles, whether 
rivers, mountains, or deserts, is difficult in proportion 
to the number of practicable passages ; for the assailant, 
having the initiative, may by feints deceive the defenders, 
and induce them to concentrate at one point, while the 
mass of the attacking force is directed rapidly against 
some other. 

The passage by an army of any one of the great natural 
obstacles above enumerated is analogous to that of the 
others. The bridges by which great rivers m-e spanned, 
the principal roads which traverse the forests, the moun- 
tain passes, and desert tracks, all have this in common, 
that they are of the nature of defiles. 

But the analogy between forest and mountain warfare 
is especially strong. Mountain ranges are traversed by 
passes ; forests, by roads and paths ; some of these being 
well and generally known, others being secret and known 
only to a few. In both cases the vision of the traveller is 
very limited, and an enemy may be very close without’ any 
visible sign of his neighbourhood being apparent. In 
mountain warfare an enemy may be marching along a valley 
parallel to that in which a defensive force is moving or 
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stationary, separated from the latter perhaps by only a 
mile distance, yet the ridge which divides the valleys may 
1)6 inaccessible to the foot of man, and the enemy’s march 
is therefore unobserved. Similarly, in forest warfare two 
opposing forces may be separated by a very short distance 
without either becoming aware of the neighbourhood of 
the other. In both of these cases, the safety of the defen- 
sive force will consist in the possession of numerous lateral 
communications between the parallel forest roads or moun- 
tain valleys. In forests, as among mountains, what meets 
the eye gives no indication of what lies beyond the very 
limited horizon of the observer. 

Of all frontiers which are formed of great natural ob- 
stacles, a mountain, frontier is probably the most difficult 
of defence, unless it be defended by the mountaineers ■ 
themselves, who are thoroughly acquainted with every path 
and track, mere these are neutral, the very best moun- 
tain positions may in general be turned by paths unknown 
to the defenders. But every mountain range is traversed 
besides by known passes, more or less numerous, all of 
which must be watched by the defenders. On the other 
hand the assailants, by feints against several of these 
passes, distract the attention of the defenders, and finally, 
by the exercise of a little finesse, lead the latter to con- 
centrate at the wrong place, while the attacking force is 
then thrown en masse on some point which has been 
left weakly guarded. 

The successful defence of any long line is impossible 
mthout the power of rapid concentration ; but this is for- 
bidden to an army which is distributed over a long range 
of mountains, by the physical features of such a country. 
For the passes, which must all be watched or guarded, are 
approached, by long valleys, which are formed and sepa- 
rated from each other by secondary ranges, offshoots from 
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the primary range. These secondary ranges again are 
traversed by secondary passes, which afford the only 
means of communication between two adjacent valleys ; and 
these secondary passes, are often, indeed generally, at a 
considerable distance from the primary range. Hence it 
follows that of two corps or detachments of the same defen- 
sive force, which are posted on the summit of the primary 
range to guard the adjacent passes, distant from each other 
as the crow flies perhaps only a few miles ; one may be 
obliged, in order to reinforce the other, to descend the 
valley belonging to its own particular pass for many miles, 
then to cross the intervening secondary ridge, and to march 
up the adjacent valley an equal distance before it can 
reach that other pass which it is called upon to reinforce. 
But time is the most important element in military opera- 
tions, and this circuitous inarch will have consumed a 
period of time by wdiicli the enemy may have profited to 
overwhelm the defenders of that other pass. 

But if an assailant should succeed in breaking through 
in force at any one point along a mountain range, it is 
clear that the forward position of a defensive force, scat- 
tered in parcels over the summits of the primary range, 
and deprived, as has been explained, of the power of 
speedy concentration, would expose the latter to great 
danger. We must therefore conclude that, in such a case, 
a defensive army should not be disseminated over the 
range which it is the object to guard. The most pru- 
dent method would be to place only detachments in the 
passes, more for observation than for serious defence, as 
outposts and nothing more, and to keep the main body in 
rear, in masses, at one or two central points, the knc>ts or 
junctions of several valleys, ready to fall on the heads of 
the enemy’s columns as they issue from the gorges of the 
hills. 
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The povsitioxis occupied by the French army in 1796, on 
the summits of the Alps, at the time when Napoleon was 
appointed to the command of the army of Italy, afford an 
instance of faulty arrangement which illustrates the fore- 
going remarks.* 

Sardinia was allied with Austria against France. The 
line of demarcation which separated the French forces on 
the one hand from the Austrians and Sardinians on the 
other, \Yas divided into two parts — viz. : one formed by the 
western chain of the Alps from the Little St. Bernard on 
the north to the Col di Argentiera on the south; the other 
by the southern chain, or Maritime Alps, extending from 
the Col di Argentiera on the west to Montenotte on the 
east. The French were in possession of the crests, and 
the different passes were guarded by two independent 
armies; Kellerman’s army of 20,000 men being distri- 
buted over the line of the Western Alps, while the passes 
of the southern chain were occupied by the army of 
Italy. 

The principal passes of the western chain were — 

1. The Little St. Bernard, from, which one valley only 
conducts to Turin ; the Dorea Baltea, blocked by the little 
fort of Bard, which so nearly frustrated Napoleon’s cam- 
paign of Marengo. 

2. Mont Cenis, giving access to Turin by the valley of 
Susa, and defended by the fortress of that name. 

3. Mont G-enevre, from which admission is obtained into 
two valleys leading on Turin ; the northernmost being that 

Susa, blocked before reaching that place by the fort of 
Exilles ; the other that of Pragelato, guarded by Fenes- 
trelle^nd further down by Pin'erolo. 

4. La Croix, from which two valleys conduct to Turin ; 
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lected in mass at Turin (whicli was the knot of all the 
valleys but the-two last named, leading from the French 
• positions), with small detachments pushed forward in obser- 
vation whose safety was secured by the different forts, 
would be perfectly posted for applying the precept set 
torth above, by falling in mass on the head of any French 
column as it debouched from the gorges of the hills. This 
was the state of affairs when Napoleon assumed command 
of the army of Italy which occupied the southern chain - 
Its left being at the Col di Tenda, its right at the pass of 

The combined Austrian and Sardinian force immediately ' 
opposed to Napoleon had its right at Ceva, its centre be- 

eTvi Boclietta pass and 

Napoleon lost no time in extricating his army from its 
false position. He took the offensive. He determined to 
throw his whole force on the Austrian centre by Cadibona 
^nd Montenotte, cut the Ime of his enemies in two, and 
deal with the wings in detail. But he made demonstra- 
tmns of in ending to pass through Genoa to operate against 
their left by the Bochetta pass. He demanded from the 
benate of Genoa (then an independent republic) that the 
Genoese fortress of Gavi, on the road from the Bochetta to 
Alessandria, should be given up to him, and pushed one of 
his brigades to Voltri, a few miles from Genoa. At the 

thought him committed to an advance through Genoa 

and so cut l.is communications which led along the sea- 
coast, to Nice he constructed three redoubts on Monte 
Legino, completely barring the mountain track which 
alone led from Alontenotte to Savona. The Austrian 
General Beaulieu was completely deceived • Ke j 
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the •whole French army was advancing by Grenoa. * He 
ordered his centre to march by Montenotte on Savona, 
while he led his left through the Bochetta pass down to 
Genoa. The attempt made by the Austrian centre was 
nipped in the bud at the Monte Legino redoubts, which 
detained the Austrians before them long enough to enable 
Napoleon to surround them with a superior force, and 
almost to annihilate this portion of their army. Mean- 
while, Beaulieu, arriving at Genoa by detachments, found 
himself opposed a few miles beyond the city by the French 
brigade, supposed by him to be merely the advanced guard 
of the whole French army. This French brigade fell back 
before him from one strong position to another until he 
learnt the disaster to his centre, and that his communica- 
tions were at the mercy of the French. All that remained 
was now to withdraw from his false position and endeavour 
to effect a junction with his broken centre; he hoped to be 
able to do this and to make a stand at Dego, but he was 
too late ; he was separated from the Sardinians who com- 
posed his right wing, and he was obliged finally to with- 
draw to Acqiii to reorganise his army. 

Beaulieu’s false proceedings illustrate the foregoing 
general remarks. In committing his left and centre 
simultaneously to positions so far advanced beyond their 
true points of concentration, as were Genoa and Monte- 
notte, he not only destroyed all power of concentration 
but even of communication. Time and correct information 
are certainly the most essential elements of military suc- 
cess, and these he arrayed both against him. The 
portions of the Austrian army, although really so near to 
each other as Genoa and Montenotte, were practicajly de- 
barred from all direct communication by the French troops 
interposed between them ; and in consequence of the ab- 
sence of communication they were unable to act in concert. 
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Wten Beaulieu’s scheme failed, his loft was obliged to re- 
trace its steps by the circuitous route of Bochetta, and his 
centre was overwhelmed without his being able to hold out 
to it the smallest assistance. Had it been possible for 
Beaulieu to receive information of the real state of affairs 
— that is to say, had he known that his centre was in 
danger of being surrounded or destroyed, and that only 
one division, instead of the whole French army as he 
supposed, was between him and Savona, he would have 
forced his way at all hazards, and he might then either 
have advanced on Monte Legino to extricate his centre, 
or, if too late, he might have seized Savona and cut 
Napoleon’s communication with France, which would have 
obliged the other, opposed as he still was by the Sardinian 
army, to re-establish them with as little delay as possible 
by Ponte di Nava. But in war the absence of correct in- 
formation cannot be compensated by any superiority of 
force. 

In mountain warfare, that army which receives battle 
has always the advantage, arising from the natural strength 
of any position in such localities. From this it would ap- 
pear that the defensive is preferable to the offensive ; but 
this is not so. The secret of mountain warfare consists in. 
the strength of the country to the profit of the 
The defensive force must stand to fight in cer- 
positions, and these, from the nature of the country, 
very strong in themselves ; hut local strength is nothing if 
the flanks can be turned ; and there are very few, prohahly 
not any, positions among mountains that cannot be turned 
by some means within the legitimate sphere of offensive 
action^ If, then, the assailants turning any strong defen- 
sive position, menace a pass in its rear which is necessary 
for the safe retreat of the defensive force, the latter must 
abandon its strong position, and may, if it move tardily. 
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be reduced to the necessity of itself becoming the assailant 
to open for itself a retreat. 

It was in this manner that Wellington operated against 
Massena in 1811 during the retreat of the latter from 
Portugal. For, noting the skill and tenacity with which 
the French general clung to every league of ground, 
Wellington constantly menaced the passes in his rear by 
flank movements, and thus compelled him to abandon 
positions which could scarcely have been forced. 

But Wellington’s operations in the Pyrenees against 
Soult will convey the best of all lessons in mountain war- 
fare, and will be of all others the most interesting to an 
English reader. (See Plan 9.) 

After the battle of Vittoria, and as a consequence of 
that victory, the tide of French invasion was, for the first 
time since the commencement of the Peninsular struggle, 
rolled back to the French frontier, though Suchet’s corps 
still held its ground in Catalonia, and French garrisons 
occupied San Sebastian and Pampeluna. Wellington’s 
design was to invade France, yet not hastily, but in a solid 
permanent manner ; and this could not be prudently under- 
, taken without the previous capture of San Sebastian and 
Pampeluna. The former was therefore besieged, while 
^'tlie latter was blockaded ; and it was to cover these 
operations that the English army, numbering 82,000 
combatants, was distributed in positions extending from 
the mouth of the Bidassoa on the left to the crest of the 
principal chain of the Pyrenees, about Eoncesvalles, on 
the right. 

Soult’s field force, consisting of 77,500 men, of 
7,000 were cavalry, was disposed in nine divisions of 
infantry, a reserve, and two divisions of cavalry; the 
whole divided into three corps and reserve, and was thus 
distributed:—. 
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ihe left under Claasel was at St. Jean Pied de Port • 
tlio centre under d’Erlou was on the lieights above 
Aiiihoa, with an advanced guard pushed close to Urdax; 
the right under Iteille was on the mountains overlookino- 
Vera from the side of France; the reserve, under Villattc^ 
guarded the banks of the Bidiissoa from the mouth up- 
wards to Iran, the stone bridge of which place was 
destroyed. The cavalry was in rear on the banks of the 
Mve and Adour rivers. The French division of General 
Ians was at Jaca, where it formed a sort of link between 
Soult and Suchet. 

Tlie theatre of operations was an irregular quadrilateral, 
with sides from sixty to forty miles in length. The 
fortresses of Bayonne, St. Jean Pied de Port, Pampeluna 
and San Sebastian marked the angles, and these were all 
in poasession of the French. 

The interior, formed of mountains, and broken up with 
craggy passes, deep watercourses, precipices, and forests,- 
would at first sight appear a wilderness in which rec^ular 
military operations were impracticable, and where only a 
guenlla warfare was possible. But the great spinal ridge 
of the Pyrenees furnished a clue to the labyrinth of hills and 
valleys. Eunning diagonally across the quadrilateral, it ' 
separated Pampeluna from the other three fortresses above 
named; and thus that part of the Allied force which main- 
tained and covered the blockade of Pampeluna was cut off 
jom that which bore the same relation to the siege of San 
Sebastian. The only direct communication between these 
places was by the great road running behind the moun- 
tains through the pass of Lecumherri. The allied centre 
was, indeed, a connecting link between the two wino-s ■ but 
js It covered by its position the most direct gun-road to 
Pampeluna through the pass of Bellate (g), it could not 
move at all until the enemy’s attack was decidedly deve- 
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loped against one or other of the extremities, for fea» of 
unwarily opening that road to the French. 

The English general’s position, extending over fifty miles 
of mountain country, was necessarily a passively defen- 
sive one, to protect his sieges from being interfered with ; 
while his adversary, taking the initiative, could by beaten 
roads concentrate against any part of this enormously ex- 
tended line ; and it is hoped that the foregoing general re- 
marks will fully elucidate the great disadvantage suffered 
by the English general, and the immense labour, both 
mental and bodily, requisite to counteract it. With an 
astonishing amount of exertion Wellington completed in 
three days a peisonal examination of the whole mass of the 
Western Pyrenees. The operation of supplying his troops, 
perched on the summits of the mountains, from the maga- 
zines of Santander and Pilboa on the sea coast, demanded 
astounding labour 5 and the combinations requisite to 
secure the long line of defence from being broken at any 
one point by an enterprising enemy, who had the choice of 
a number of passes by which he could turn the strong 
posts guarded by the different Allied divisions, called for 
an amount of intellectual labour, and imposed a weight of 
anxiety, such as few minds could sustain. 

Wellington’s dispositions, based on the information he 

derived from his reconnaissance, were as follows : 

On the extreme right, covering the pass of Ibaneta (h), 
and Eoncesvalles in its rear, was Byng’s British brigade 
(detached from the 2nd division), supported by Morillo’s 
Spaniards. 

On the left of Byng, in the Alduides valley, was Camp- 
’ bell’s Portuguese brigade. , 

These two posts were both supported by the 4th division 
under General Cole, which was at Viscayret in the valley 
of Urroz. 
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Qii the left of Camphell, in the valley of Bastan, both 
eommanded by Greneral Hill, were the 2nd division and 
Hamilton’s Portuguese division, of •which, respectively, 
Byng’s and Campbell’s brigades were at Eoncesvalles and 
Alduides. 

The 3rd division under Picton, at Olague in the valley 
of Lanz, formed a sort of general reserve to Hill on the one 
hand, and on the other to Cole and his advanced posts at 
Eoncesvalles and Alduides. 

On the left of Hill came the 7th; next, the light divi- 
sion, occupying a chain of mountains which run in front of 
Echallar to Vera, and covering those two important passes. 
The left of the light division rested on the north or right 
bank of the Bidassoa. 

In rear of the 7th and light divisions, and forming a 
reserve to them, was the 6th division at San Estevan on 
the Bidassoa, where there was a stone bridge, high and 
narrow — important to note as being one of the pivots 
round which turned the movements of that portion of the 
allied force in its neighbourhood. 

On the left of the light division, and on the south bank 
of the Bidassoa, were the Spanish divisions of Grenerals 
Longa and Giron, extended along the mountains which 
bordered the river to the sea. 

Behind Giron was the besieging army of San Sebastian, 
under Sir Thomas Graham. 

Six field batteries, and a few regiments of light cavalry, 
were with the right and centre ; but the bulk of the cavalry 
and all the heavy guns were behind the mountains, half a 
march south of Pampeluna. 

But, to appreciate these dispositions and the subsequent 
movements on both sides, a correct knowledge of the pecu- 
liar features of the country is indispensable, and this it will 
be endeavoured to supply in the following description : — 
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The principal spinal raaige of the Pyrenees slioots ^)ut 
huge secondary ridges on either hanch The conmmuica-" 
tion across the principal rang’C bcitween France and 8[)aiji 
is by primary passes/ wliich are reached tlirough the val- 
leys lying betwtJt^u the sc'coinlary ridges. TJie eominiuiica- 
tion between any two of these valleys adjacent to one 
another, on both sides of the great chain, ^is by secondary 
passes. 

The main chain, which runs in a straight course between 
Lecumberri and Eoneesvalles, turns from the latter place 
suddenly towards the north, approaching to within a short 
distance of St. Jean .Pied de Port, when it takes another 
turn eastward. This eonliguratiou Avas an advantage to 
the French, since it would enable them by the primary 
pass of Yropil (a) to turn the extreme right of the Allies : 
yet only with detachments, as the country was too broken 
for an army. 

Taking the paralkd valleys in their order on the French 
side of the chain, and commencing from the Allied right ; f 

the first is — 

1. Val Carlos. Up this valley a road leads direct from 
St. Jean Pied de Port to the primary passes of Ibaneta (6) 
and Mendichuri (c). At Ibaneta (b) tliis road is joined by 
the principal 'road of comnuinication between St. Jean 
Pied de Port and Pampelima, which leads direct from the 
former place up a buttress of the principal range, then as- 
cends that range and continues its course along the summit 
to Ibaneta (6). At Ibaneta this principal road strikes down 
the mountain by the valley of Eoncesvalles towards Pam- 
pelima, but a pathway continues along the summit from 
Ibaneta to the Mendichuri pass (c), through which a second 
path branches off to the left down tlie mounEiin, and joins 

* These are marked in the plan, a, b, c, dj going from 

right to left, along the summit of the principal range. 
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tlie*maiu road at Espinal. From Menclichnri (e) however 
the first path continues its course along’ the summit a short 
distance, and then passes by the defile of Atalosti (p) into 
the valley of the Alduides. Atalosti (p) may thus be con- 
sidered as a secondary pass, affording tlie means of com- 
munication between the two adjacent valleys of Val Carlos 
and Alduides, and by it Campbell in the latter valley could 
Byng and Moriilo at Ibaneta {h). 

Val de Aira and the Alduides, both merging into the 
de Baigorry. These valleys are separated from Val 
Carlos by the ridge of Airola. From St. Etienne, in the 
valley of Baigorry, a road leads up the Alduides valley to 
the village of Alduides ; thence a path turns to the east 
leading through the pass of Atalosti (p), but throwing off 
two branches which, traversing the principal ridge by the 
primary passes of Sahorgain {d) and Urtiaga (e), descend 
the southern slope— the first falling into the main road at 
Viscayret, where the 4th division was posted ; the other 
going to Egui, in the Val di Zubiri. This last is joined at 
by yet another path which, coming direct from the 
of Alduides up the valley of that name, crosses the 
principal range by the primary pass of Renecabal (/). 

3. Ihe Bastan. This is a large district comprising 
several valleys which belong to a different system frorn 
those above described, inasmuch as the waters of those 
valleys run off perpendicularly from the principal range 
into the Nive ; while those of the Bastan run off west’ward 
by the Bidassoa river the great drain of this distiict, 
which may be considered as entirely enclosed by moun- 
tains, and finding egress only by the various passes which 
pieree^them. The lofty mountain La Houssa separates the 
Bastan from the Baigorry and Alduides valleys, into which 
^mission is obtained through the secondary passes of 
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The northern barrier which separates the Bastan frftn 
the valley of the Mve, is traversed by the secondary passes 
of Arietta (^), and Maya, which last includes two passes 
{x and y). 

The western barrier is pierced by the secondary passes of 
Eehallar and Vera ; the latter being a narrow gorge cleft 
through the mountains by the Bidassoa. 

The principal range of the Pyrenees formed the southern 
boundary of this district, and was traversed by the primary 
passes of Bellate (g) leading into the valley of Lanz ; and 
Donna Maria (A) leading to Lizasso~a strategical point of 
importance, since from it three roads diverged to Lanz, 
Ostiz, and Oricain, all in the valley of Lanz; and two 
other roads went off to Irurzun on the great route from 
Pampeluna to San Sebastian, and to Letassa on the same 
great route, but further to the west. 

Elizondo may be considered the decisive strategical point 
in this district, because it formed the knot of all the roads 
coming from the passes on the circumference. Hill 
who occupied the Bastan with his two divisions, had his 
head-quarters at Elizondo, and guarded by detachments 
the passes of Lorietta (n), Yspegui (m). Arietta (k), and 
Maya {x, y). By the pass of Berderes (o) Hill was in 
direct communication with Campbell in the Alduides. 

Turning now to the Spanish side of the mountains, we 
find, commencing from the Allied right : 

1. The valley of Orbaceita, into which the primaiy 
pass of Yropil {a) gives admission from St. Jean Pied 
de Port. 


j 2. The valley of Eoncesvalles, down which leads the 

main road from the pass of Ibaneta (6). This road is 
I joined at Espinal by two tracks — one coming from the pass 
: of Yropil (a) through the valley of Orbaceita; the other 

I coming down from the primary pass of Mendichuri (c). 

^ B B 

1 ; ^ : 
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M Espinal, the main road turns sharp to the west, crosses 
the dividing ridge, and enters 

3. The valley of Urroz, in which, at Viscayret, it is 
joined by the track from the pass of Sahorgain {cl). At 
Viscayret, where was the 4th division, the same road 
•again turns southward to Linzoain, where it is joined by 
the two tracks coming from the passes of Urtiaga (e) and 
Eenecabal (/), which, however, had merged into one at 
Egui. From Linzoain the road then crosses the dividing 
ridge into 

4. The valley of Zubiri, which it descends by Zabaldica 
to Huarte, where it turns sharp to the west and enters 

5. The valley of Lanz, the waters of which join those of 
Zubiri valley two miles above Pampeiuna. Down the 

valley of Lanz leads the direct gun-road from Elizondo in 
Bastan, coming by the pass of Bellate (p). This is 
oined at the village of Lanz, at Ostiz, and at Oricain, by 
the three roads above described as branching out from 
Ijizasso* At Lanz also it receives a track which leads over 
the intervening ridge from Egui, in the Val di Zubiri; 
at Olague and Ostiz it receives two tracks which come from 
the village of Zubiri in the adjacent valley of that name. 
The road, continuing its course down the valley below 
Oricain, is joined at Villalba by the road coming from 
iiarte, at the distance of only three miles from Pampe- 
iuna. 

As San Sebastian was far nearer and more exposed to the 
enemy than Pampeiuna, and as the battering train and siege 
stores were there, Wellington so distributed his army that 
he could concentrate on his left more quickly than on his 
; that is to say, the mass of the army was within 
nearer reach of San Sebastian than of Pampeiuna. 

The left wing, including the army of siege, was 21,000 
strong, with singularly strong positions of defence, " 
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centre under Hill, about 24,000 strong, from the Basfan 
could in two marches unite with the left wing to cover the 
siege, or to fall on the flank of an enemy who should 
advance on San Sebastian by the coast road; but Hill’s 
corps would require more than three days to concentrate 
on the right for the protection of the blockade of Pam- 
peluna, 

Soult’s plan was to operate by his own left to relieve 
Pampeluna; he designed to mass his forces about St Jean 
Pied de Port and attack the Allied right, the weakest part 
of their line. He judged that, by means of the compL- 
ttvely good roads at his command, he could gather on 
’Wellmgton’s right quicker than that general couH gather 
to oppose him, and force a way to Pampeluna. For this 
purpose Eeille’s corps was to be transferred from the right 
to the extreme left; but the movement would be masked 
from observation by the Hivelle and Hive rivers, and by 
dErlons corps, which was to remain in its original posi- 
tion about Ainhoa and Urdax until the concentration on 
the left should be completed. 

To lead Wellmgton to believe he was about to advance 
on San Sebastian, Soult ordered the construction of two 
pontoon bridges on the Bidassoa, a short distance above 
Irun. He now sent orders to General Paris to be in 
readiness to march from Jaca, so that he might join the 
left of the French army when it was reaching Pampeluna. 

CJausel was directed to push the heads of his columns 
towards the two passes leading to Eoneesvalles, defended 
by B:^gs and Morillo’s brigades; also to send a force 
into the Baigorry valley, part of which should threaten 
Campbells Portuguese brigade in the Alduides; part by 
approaching the pass of Yspegui (m) to menace the right 
flank of HiU in the Bastan, who had his head-quarters at 
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EMzondo, and guarded the passes m and n communicating 
Tvith the Baigorry valley, and h, x, y, in his front. 

Villatte’s reserve of about 15,000 men was left on the 
Bidassoa to guard the line to Bayonne, towards which 
place it was to retire slowly if threatened by superior 
forces, yet halting successively in the positions of St. Jean 
de Luz and Bidart, to gain time. Villatte received par- 
ticular instructions to show only French troops at the 
advanced posts, for a considerable force of mountaineer 
national guards, and several foreign battalions, had joined 
the French army. The object was to lead the Allies to 
suppose that in this quarter the French had none but 
their best troops, and that they intended an offensive 
movement in this direction; and to prevent the reality 
from being discovered, Villatte was to attack with the 
utmost vigour any small force of the enemy that might 
cross the stream and drive it headlong back again ; but 
if in consequence of the operations against their right, the 
Allies should retire, Villatte was to relieve San Sebastian 
and follow them briskly by Tolosa. 

All being ready, and July 22 being fixed for the union 
at St. Jean Pied de Port of Eeille’s corps, the light andheavy 
cavalry, and the park of artillery, with Clausel’s corps, which 
was there already; — on the 20th, Eeille’s troops on the 
heights bordering the Bidassoa above Vera, being cautiously 
relieved by Villatte, marched by Cambo behind the Mve 
towards St. Jean Pied de Port ; but heavy rains had so swollen 
the streams and cut up the roads that Eeille, finding it im- 
possible to make way by that route, had to go round by 
Bayonne and follow the great high road. The cavalry 
similarly retarded and two days were lost, but on the 
24th the movement was completed, and two French corps, 
with the cavalry at St Jean Pied de Port; one French 
corps (d’Erlon’s) at Ainhoa and Urdax; together number- 
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ing 60,000 combatants (including National Guards') -R^th 
66 pieces of artillery, were all prepared to act simulta- 
neously in forcing the passes of Eoncesvalles on the Allied 
extreme right, and the secondary pass of Maya in front of 
their centre. The main road leading from St. Jean to Ron- 
cesvalles was repaired, 300 bullocks provided to drag the 
guns up the mountain, and in the night of the 24th Clausel 
sent a detachment to the pass of Yropil (a) with a view 
to turn the right of the Allies by descending into the 
valley of Orbaceita. 

Clausel’s three divisions, with all the artillery and 
cavalry, were formed in two columns in front of St. Jean 
Pied de Port. The head of the left-hand column was at 
Orrison on the main road, and within two miles of the 
rocks of Chateau Pinon, whence one narrow way descended 
on the French right hand to the village of San Carlos, 
another on the left to the forge of Orbaceita in the valley 
of that name. The head of the right-hand column was in 
the Val Carlos. 

Eeiiie’s corps was concentrated on the ridge which, 
from a French point of view, formed the right-hand 
boundary of Val Carlos, with orders to march at daylight 
by the crest of the ridge to Lindouz, a culminating point 
on the great chain, after which he was to push detach- 
ments through the passes of Ibaneta (6) and Mendichuri 
(c) to the villages of Eoncesvalles and Espinal, by accom- 
plishing which the retreat of Byng and Morillo would be 
intercepted. At Lindouz he would be master also of the 
secondary pass of Atalosti (p), by which only Campbell in 
the Alduides could communicate with Byng and Morillo; 
and he was, moreover, to seize the passes of Sahorgaiti (cl) 
and TJrtiaga (e), thus cutting off Campbell’s retreat also 
towards Pampeluna. 

Before describing the movements which now took place, 
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it; vill be well to recapitulate the positions occTipied by the 
Allies at the moment when .this threatened storm was just 
going to burst. 

‘iiwi Morillo guarded the passes leading to Eonces- 
valles and Espinal. Their combined force amounted to 
5,000 men, of whom 1,600 only were British ; the re- 
mainder Spaniards. Byng’s brigade, with two Spanish 
battalions, were across the high road looking towards St. 
Jean Pied de Port, six miles in front of Ibaneta (b) : one 
Spanish battalion was down in the valley on the right at 
the foundry of Orbaceita. Morillo, with the rest of the 
Spaniards, baa-red approach by the road which leads up the 
Val Carlos valley, 

CampbeU’s Portuguese brigade at the Alduides formed 
a link between Byng and Hill, and to a certain extent 
covered the right flank of the latter. 

The 4th division, 6,000, at Viscayret, formed a support 
to Byng, Morillo, and Campbell ; Viscayret was six miles 
from^ the pass of Ibaneta {b\ ten miles from Morillo’s 
position, and twelve miles from Byng’s position. 

General Hill occupied the Bastan with the 2nd and 
the Portuguese divisions; but Byng and Campbell’s bri- 
gades being detached from these he had only, includino- 
some cavalry, 9,000 sabres and bayonets. His two British 
brigades guarded the passes of the Col de Maya (x and y) 
the Portuguese brigades guarded the passes of Arietta (h), 
Ispegui (m), and Lorietta («). The point of concentratkn 
tor all these troops was Elizondo. Hill’s direct line of 
retreat to Pampeluna was by the pass of Bellate (g) and 
the valley of Lanz. And in that valley at Olague was 
posted Picton with the 3rd division (4,300 men), who thus 
formed a reserve to Cole and his advanced posts on the one 
hand, and to Hill on the other. The communication 
between Picton and Cole was by the track which has been 
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described as running between Olague in the valley of L^z 
and Zubiri in the adjacent valley. 

Continuing the front line of the Allies from the Col de 
Maya, the trace ran along the mountains forming the 
western boundary of the Bastan district; the entries into 
which were by the pass of Echallar, guarded by the 7th 
division (4,700 strong); and the pass of Vera, guarded by 
the light division (4,000). These two divisions being 
opposed only in observation by the part of Villatte’s 
reserve which had replaced Eeille, and their ground being 
moreover very strong, were available for the succour of 
either wing; and behind them at San Estevan on the 
Bidassoa was the 6th division (6,000), under General 
Pack. Here, being at equal distances from Vera and 
Maya, and having a direct road to Pampeluna over the 
pass of Donna Maria (A.), this division formed a sort of 
general reserve to the whole, and could not have been 
better placed to fulfil that object. 

The left bank of the Bidassoa from Vera to the sea was 
held by the Spardsh divisions of Longa and Giron, which, 
with Graham’s siege force in rear, amounted to 21,000 
men. 

The blockade of Pampeluna was maintained by 11,000 
Spaniards, of whom 7,000 could be brought into action 
without abandoning the works of the blockade. 

Head-quarters were at Lesaca, and the line of corre- 
spondence with the left wing was over the Pena di Haya 
mountains; that with the right wing by San Estevan, 
Elizondo, and the Alduides. 

On the morning of the 25th, the French troops were 
only five miles distant from the Allied positions in frgnt of 
Eoncesvalles, and it is evident that Soult’s success would 
depend on the rapidity with which he could overcome 
resistance in that quarter. 
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^ow, Clausel’s ttree divisions furnislied 16,000 bayo- 
nets, besides National Guards, and besides the cavaiy 
and ^tillery Byng and Morillo were therefore left with 
,000 men to withstand this superior force until Cole 
could reinforce them from Viscayret; but Cole, beina 
twelve miles from Byng and ten from Morillo, could not 
possibly come up in fighting order in less than five hours. 
And as before the lapse of that time Eeille’s division of 

left, It was clear that the Allied troops, though 

would hP * junction of the 4th division, 

vould be so seriously outnumbered that they would be 

compelled to M back to some new position, where they 
be joined by the 3rd division from the valley of 
W, and by Campbell’s brigade from the AldmLs 
^18 junction, owing to the distance of Picton, could only 
take place in the valley of Zubiri and not veiy far from 

thereby m^ed to not quite 18,000 bayonets with some 
would still be exposed to the shock of 32,000 with ' 
artillery. 

Turning now to General Hill, we perceive that 
of he dofendrf ^ereLlfTi/^h 

and he ™ placrf ^ this dilomn..: th.t he could noi 

R„o n’ and Cole held their oioimd 

Eon esraUes ; jet, if they fell beck and he delavrfZ 
long, he ORnnitaation Rould be very dangior Tf 

cf7d very superior 

3f,;ST3&r ci'^r 3 

d'Erlon-s arrival would gdn IS^SlO 

Irrueta, then dErlon, moraig through the Maja paesee 
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and turning to His left at Elizondo, migHt by tte Alduides 
join Soult in the valley of Zubiri before Hill could j ' 
Cole and Picton by the valley of Lanz. On the other 
hand, if Hill did not maintain the position of Irrueta, then 
d^Erlon, following him through the pass of Bellate, could 
interpose between the 7th and light divisions and the 
place where the decisive battle must be fought, and yet 
would himself be able to join in that battle. There was 
in short a danger that Hill, being in a manner fettered by 
the hostile action of d’Erlon’s corps, might, as well as the 
7th and light divisions, be thrown on external lines of 
inarch to reach the decisive point, while the French would 
be able to concentrate at that point by moving on internal 
lines. And so it actually occurred. 

But the 6th division at San Estevan, having no enemy 
in front, was free to move at any moment, and was indeed, 
considering the drag put upon Hill’s movements by 
d’Erlon’s corps, a day nearer to Pampeluna than Hill. 
Wherefore, on the rapid handling of the 6th division 
Wellington’s success materially depended. If it arrived 
in time, nearly 30,000 infantry, including 7,000 Spaniards 
called off from the blockade in rear, with sufficient cavalry 
and artillery, would be established in some strong position 
to check the enemy until the remaining divisions 
arrive. Hill and the 7th division would be each one day, 
the light division two days, behind the 6th division. 

On the morning of the 25th Clausel and Eeille, under 
the immediate direction of Soult, led their troops to 
attack of Byng and Morillo. Favoured by a thick fog the 
Allies held their ground until the arrival of Cole’s 
from Viscayret in the afternoon, and when night fell 
still held the great chain of the mountains 
paratively trifling loss. But the odds 
his right being turned by the valley 
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Egui appeared mounting the ridge at some distance, on 
Cole’s left. Soult., doubtful what the new-comers might be, 
postponed his attack till next day^ and after dark the 3 rd 
division entered the line from Zubiri. 

We turn now to d’Erlon’s operations against Hill. 

At midday on the 25th5 d’Erlon had attacked the passes 
of Maya with an overwhelming force, but at nightfall, 
after a desperate struggle, and thanks to the opportune 
arrival of a brigade of the 7th division from Echallar, the 
British troops still held their ground. But intelligence 
arriving that the Eoncesvalles passes had been abandoned, 
Hill withdrew his troops during the night to the position of 
Irrueta, five miles in rear, leaving one Portuguese brigade 
in front of Elizondo to cover the road to San Estevan on his 
left, and that to the Alduides on his right by the pass of 
Berderez (o). 

Up to this time Wellington, ignorant of the extent of 
the french operations against his right, believed they were 
only a feint, and that the real attack was to be directed 
against his left to relieve San Sebastian, a mistake in which 
he was confirmed by the construction of the French bridges 
above Iran on the Bidassoa. But in the night of the 25th, 
correct intelligence reaching him at Lesaca of the fights 
at Eoncesvalles and Maya, he ordered Grraham to turn the 
siege into a blockade, to embark his guns and stores, and 
to hold all his spare troops ready to join Giron and Longa 
behind the Bidassoa. 

While the embarkation of the guns and stores was going 
on, it was necessary to hold the passes of Yera and Echallar, 
otherwise d’Erlon, whose ulterior object was not yet de- 
veloped, might march on San Sebastian over the P^na de 
Haya. When, therefore, Wellington passed through San 
Estevan on the morning of the 26 th 5 he merely directed 
General Pack who commanded the 6 th division to guard 
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advanced to Elizondo on the 27tli and there halted^ in4he 
belief that the 6th division was still at San Estevan on his 
flank ; but on the morning of the 28th, after Hill’s retreat 
had opened the way, he followed through the pass of 
Bellate (g). 

On the morning of the 28th, then, the state of affairs on 
this side was as follows* 

The 6th division (6,000) was in march from Lizasso by 
Marcalain to Oricain in the valley of Lanz. 

The 7th division and Hill’s force (together about 14,000) 
were at Lizasso. The French general d’Eiion was marching 
upon the village of Lanz. 

The light division was on the summit of the Santa Cruz 
mountain. 

We now turn to Cole and Picton in the valley of Zubiri, 
where we left them on the night of the 26th, near Linzoain, 
in battle array on the ridge which separates the valleys of 
Urroz and Zubiri. 

The position having been occupied to gain time only; 
and the Allies not being strong enough to maintain it, 
Picton, who commanded the whole, resumed the retreat 
down the Zubiri valley before dawn on the 27th. Soult 
followed some hours after. The retreat was continued to 
Huarte, where Picton turned and formed his force for 
battle in two lines, on two parallel ridges, the first line 
under Cole resting its right at Zabaldica, the right of the 
second line being at Huarte. The front, only two miles 
long, extended from the Guy river on the right to the Lanz 
on the left, and the village of Sauroren was immediately in 
front of the left flank, down in the valley. 

Soult made immediate dispositions for an attack, in the 
execution of which his troops spread themselves opposite 
to Cole’s position and occupied the villages of Zabaldica 
and Sauroren on the two flanks. 
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^11 th\s time Wellington was endeavouring to make his 
way to Picton, of whose position he was of course ignorant. 
Quitting Hill at Irrueta very early on the 27th (that is 
about the time Picton was retreating from Linzoain), he 
crossed the main ridge and descended the valley of 
as far as Ostiz before he could learn anything of his troops. 
At that place, however, he found a brigade of light eavaliy 
which had been employed to keep up communication in the 
mountains, under Oeneral Long, who told him that Picton 
was letreating on Huarte; and as this movement left open 
to the French two roads by which they might from Zubiri, 
It they chose, enter the valley of Lanz at Olague and Ostiz 
he deemed the movement of the 6th and 7th divisions and of 
Mill s corps marching piecemeal would be unsafe by that 
route ; he accordingly left his quartermaster-general to stop 
all the troops coming down the valley until he could ascer- 
ton the state of affairs with Picton at Huarte, and then rode 
00 at racing speed to Sauroren, where he arrived just as the 
French were forming their line of battle in front of Cole 
of their troops were rapidly approaching Sauroren! 
now clear that the Allied troops coming down the 
Lanz were intercepted, he wrote on the parapet 
1 bndge the orders which, as we have already seen 
tamed the 6th division and HiiW troops out of the valiey 

village of Oncom, m rear of Cole’s left. Lord Ew 
Somerset, the only staff-office, who h»i kept up with hj 
^lloped TOth these orders out of Sauroren by one road’ 

E^llh ^ ^ tte 

g general rode alone up the mountain to reach his 

the Frenis the afternoon, and the attack which 

terminated thVdlrkness'.*'^^ ^ ™ 

On the morning of the 28th, when Soult again attacked 




anxiously expecting, was still toiling up the pass of Bellate 
(g) coming from Elizondo. Suffice it to say that the 
efforts of the French to carry Cole’s position were entirely 
defeated by the oiiportune arrival of the 6th division. 

The crisis was now over, for Hill’s force was at Lizasso 
within a few hours’ march, and the 7th division on his 
right preserved the communication with Oricain. 

On the 29th, the two armies at Sauroren remained in- 
active. At midday d’Erlon’s corps arrived at Ostiz a few 
miles behind Soult’s right in the valley of Lanz. 

The French general, finding he could not hope to force 
the Allied position and break up the blockade of Pampe- 
luna, changed his plan, and resolved to attempt, by rapid 
movements and vigorous blows, to relieve San Sebastian 
instead. He accordingly sent his artillery and part of 
his cavalry back over the mountains directly after the 
battle, to join Villatte on the .Bidassoa, and there await 
instructions. He knew that the mass of the Allied force 
was either collected in his front or was with Hill at 
Lizasso, and that, probably, other portions of their army 
were approaching that place ; he therefore designed by 
employing d’Erlon’s corps as the head of the wedge to 
transfer his army from the Zuhiri valley, and crossing that 
of Lanz, to march on Lizasso where he expected to over- 
whelm Hill ; and then, placing himself in a situation to 
interrupt the march of the Allies on San Sebastian, either 
by the Bastan or Lecumberri, where he would at the same 
time be in military connection with his reserve, to profit 
by events. 

But this operation of drawing off his army across Wel- 
lington’s front was a very delicate and hazardous one* 
In anticipation of this movement, a division of cavalry 
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crosced over on the evening of the 29 th from the valley 

of Zubiri, and joined d’Erlon, who had orders to march 

on Lizasso early in the morning. During the night also, 
a division of cavalry and La Martini^re’s division of Eeille’s 
corps, which was on the extreme left of the French army, 
retired up the Zubiri valley and crossed into that of Lanz 
higher up, also to join d’Erlon. 

July 30.— The French left wing under Eeille marched 
along the crest of the heights from Zabaldica to Sauroren, 
relieving, by the arrival of successive divisions, those of the 
right wing under Clausel, which, as they were freed, foh 
lowed d Erlon who had marched early from Ostiz, 

At 6 A. M. the state of affairs on the French side was 
this: — 

Two of Clausel’s divisions were already some way up the 
valley of Lanz beyond Ostiz. His remaining division 
Conroux’s, having been just relieved at Sauroren by 
Maucune’s division of Eeille’s corps, was moving up tht 
of Lanz after Clausel. Foy’s division of Eeille’s 
corps was m march along the crest of the mountain from 
Zabaldica towards Sauroren. These two last-named divi- 
sions, then, Maucune’s and Foy’s, were the only ones which 
remained in front of the Allied army when Wellinoton 
his attack, for La MartinBre’s division had gone off 
d Erlon the night before ; but Soult, relying on the 
the pound, ordered Eeille to maintain it till 
, and_ himself galloped off to join d’Erlon, with 
he designed to overwhelm Hill at Lizasso 

SSl 

Bub. Soult had miscalculated both the vigour and re 
sources of his oponent. For Wellington, who noted that 

® f bad been withdrawn, 
and that Zabaldica was evacuated, ordered Picton with the 
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3rd division, and some cavalry and guns, to enter the valley 
of Zubiri to turn the French left. The 7th division, which 
had come up, was ordered to sweep over the hills beyond 
the Lanz river upon the French right. Byng’s brio-ade 
(properly belonging to Hill), combined with the 6th divi- 
sion, was to attack Sauroren village ; and finally Cole 
with the 4th division was to attack the front. Campbell’s 
and Morillo’s brigades were detached by the road of Mai- 
calain to insure communication with Hill, and that general 
was to direct his march upon Lanz and Olague, to threaten 
the French rear; but w^as prevented from fulfilling this 
part of the programme by the interposition of d’Erlon. 

1 he result of Wellington’s combination at Sauroren was 
as follows: Conroux’s division, marching up the valley of 
Lanz, was broken and completely disorganised by the 
action of the 7th division against its left flank, while 
marching in column on a narrow front. IMaucune’s divi- 
sion was driven out of Sauroren and broken up, part 
following Conroux, the remainder flying up the mountain 
side to seek refuge with Foy; while Foy himself, attacked 
by Cole in front and by Picton on the left flank, was 
driven from his strong position and, with the many fugi- 
tives from Conroux and Maucunewho had joined him, fell 
back along the ridge between the valleys of Lanz’ 
Zubiri, and was obliged finally to retire through the pass 
of Urtiaga (e) into the Alduides. Meanwhile, Wellington, 
pressing rapidly up the valley of Lanz, overtook the rear 
of Clausel’s column and drove it beyond the junction 
the first road leading to Lizasso, and on beyond Olague^ 
at which place the intelligence of Hill’s battle with d’Erlon, 
which had been going on simultaneously with his *own’ 
caused him to halt, 

'Vie left Soult and d’Erlon just as they were about to 
attack Hill with the three divisions of d’Erlon’s 
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twcf of heavy cavalry, while Lamartini^i-e’s division of 
Eeille’s corps was only a short way in rear. Soult hoped, 
moreover, that Clausel’s three divisions would likewise 
soon come up to put the finishing touch to his work of 
demolishing Hill, who had only 10,000 men including 
Long’s division of light cavalry. ^ 

Hill was so posted behind Lizasso as to cover the two 
roads, leading from that place to the great road of com- 
munication between San Sebastian and Pampeluna, by his 
left wing, while with his right he covered the communica- 
tion with Wellington by Marcalain. Unable to maintain 
this position, however, he fell back after losing 400 men 
to some heights behind, where he still covered the Mar- 
calain road, but left open the other two ; by which last 
therefore Soult might, if he pleased, march through the 
pass of Lecumberri on San Sebastian without encountering 
opposition than that of the light division, which, 
having been delayed in its march from the Santa Cruz 
mountain, only arrived at Lecumberri early in the morn- 
ing of this same day (30th) whose events are now beino- 
related. ® 

By adopting the resolution to march on San Sebastian, 
Soult might therefore overwhelm the light division or 
thrust it aside in his course, continue his march on San 
Sebastian, break up the blockade, and afterwards operate 
against the rear of Graham on the Bidassoa ; while Villatte, 
with the reserve and all the artillery, assailed that general 
front. On the other hand. Hill was reinforced by 
and Morillo, which raised his force to 15,000. 
id not as yet joined Soult, and might be pre- 
mom doing so by W’'ellington ; and though, with 
Lamartini^re, he would have four infantrv and tw'o cavalry 
divisions, in all 30,000, he could not prudently encounter 
the light division posted in his front at Lecumberri, where 
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the ground was remarkably strong for defence, with Hill’s 
force of 15,000 hanging on his rear. 

These considerations being duly weighed, decided the 
French marshal to retreat by the pass of Donna Maria {h) 
on San Estevan, which was the only secure line. As far 
as San Estevan he would be safe, but there his dan<rers 
would commence. From that town he had the choice of 
two routes by which to regain France; one leading up the 
Bidassoa to Elizondo and thence through the passes of 
Maya, the other leading down the same river by Sumbilla 
and Yanzi, from both of which places roads branch off 
over the mountains to the pass of Echallar. There was 
yet a third way over the mountains leading direct from 
San Estevan to Urdax, beyond the Maya Passes ; but it 
was a mere track, too steep and rugged for the wounded 
men and baggage. 

What Soult would have to dread at San Estevan was, 
that Wellington, who by the pass of Bellate {g) could 
reach Elizondo before him, should block his passage on 
that side, while (xraham closed against him the narrow 
defile of Yanzi and detached a force to intercept the 
road from Sumbilla to Echallar. The French would then 
be confined to the narrow track from San Estevan to 
Urdax, and their movements being retarded by Hill’s pur- 
suit, they might be headed at Urdax by the Allied troops 
moving by Elizondo and Maya. 

It was clear therefore that Soult’s safety would depend 
on his rapidity. Accordingly, calling in Clausel, he com- 
menced his retreat on the same night (30th). 

On the morning of the 31st, Wellington, having already 
sent on Byng’s brigade by Bellate {g) to seize the Slaya 
passes, himself led the 3rd, 4th, 6th, and one Spanish 
division, by the same route to Elizondo. 

Hill’s troops, with the 7th division, pursued Soult as far 
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as tTie pass of Donna Maria (A), where they overtook the 
French rear guard, and a brisk engagement took place ; 
but when the French were once through the defile, Hill, 
leaving the 7th division to guard it, returned to Lizasso in 
obedience to his instructions, and moved by a short but 
rugged way which went from that place over the great 
chain to Almandoz, falling into Wellington’s rear. 

In the evening of the same day ( 31st), the light division 
moved from Lecumberri to cut in on the French line of 
march, and to head them if possible at Yanzi, where the 
light division wmuld be supported by Longa’s Spaniards, 
ordered up to Yanzi for that purpose. 

Soult, not finding himself pursued beyond Donna Maria 
(/i), halted at San Estevan, and this was the position of 
affairs on the afternoon of the 31st. The French were in 
a deep narrow valley. Three British divisions and one 
Spanish division, under Wellington in person, w^ere behind 
the mountains between Elizondo and San Estevan which 
overlook the latter town. The light division and Longa’s 
Spaniards were marching to block the Vera and Echallar 
from the valley, Byng was already at Maya, Hill was 
coming up behind Wellington by Almandoz, and the 7th 
division guarded the Donna Maria pass (A). It is difiBcult to 
conceive a more complete guet-apeiis. A few hours gained, 
and the French must surrender or disperse. Wellington 
gave strict orders against the lighting of fires, the straggling 
of soldiers, or any other indication of the presence of 
trodps. He himself watched his anticipated prize from 
the shelter of some commanding rocks, and saw four gen- 
darmes ride up the valley in a careless manner just be- 
neatlf him, when at the same moment three marauding 
English soldiers entered the valley, and were instantly 
carried off by the horsemen. Half an hour afterwards, 
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began to move out of San Estevan towards Sumbilla. «ut 
the way was narrow, and the column, lengthened by bag- 
gage and by wounded men borne on the shoulders of their 
comrades, was of such an extent that the rear guard was 
still close to San Estevan on the following morning, 
August 1st. The Allied skirmishers thronged along the 
heights on the right flank of the column, prisoners and 
baggage were taken by the pursuers at every step, and 
numbers dispersed among the hills. The head of the 
column, instead of taking the first road leading from Sum- 
billa to Echallar, had passed on towards that leading from 
the bridge near 1 anzi ; the valley narrowed as they ad- 
vanced to a mere cleft in the rocks ; the Bidassoa was on 
their left ; and there was a tributary torrent to cross, the 
bridge of which was defended by a battalion of Spaniards 
detached from Vera for that purpose, and had these been 
reinforced by Longa’s division according to orders, only 
those of the French who, being still near Siimbilla, could 
take the road from that place to Echallar, w'ould have 
escaped. As it ■was, the head of the column carried the 
bridge, and filed off to the right by the road from Yanzi 
to Echallar ; but several divisions had still to pass, when 
the light division, whose march had been delayed, ap- 
peared on the heights above Yanzi on the left of the 
Bidassoa, and poured volley after volley into the struggling 
multitude on the road beneath them on the other side of 
the stream. Thus the light division was just too late to 
cross the bridge of Yanzi and head the French from 
Echallar, and the great body of the enemy escaped to that 
place ; but the baggage and many prisoners were taken, 
and the general loss was very heavy. -x 

On the 2nd August, Soult made a stand at Echallar with 
all the troops he had been able to rally during the previous 
night ; but attacked in front and turned on both flanks. 
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li!e fpll back after a sharp fight, when night fell, through 
the pass to Sarre, after which he made a new disposition of 
his force between the month of the Bidassoa and St. Jean 
Pied de Port: and thus terminated these remarkable 
operations during which, in nine days, the two armies had 
fought ten serious actions, and which furnish as strong a 
testimony to the genius of the English commander — not- 
withstanding that he was wonderfully seconded by fortune 
—as all his other campaigns. Yet his success would have 
been far more complete, for the French army must inevi- 
tably have surrendered but for, first, the warning conveyed 
to Soult by the three straggling marauders at San Estevan, 
and again, the tardiness of the Spanish general Longa to 
bring up his division to Yanzi, as well as the accidents 
which delayed the arrival of the light division at the same 
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CHAPTER XL 

ON lEREGULXH WARFARE, 

The superiority of a regular over an irregular force con- 
sists in its drill, discipline^ and mobility. Divided into 
separate units, the men composing these learn to know 
their officers and each other, and acquire confidence from 
their companionship by the habit of acting together. 

Drill and discipline confer on the mobility of any regular 
military body a steadiness and compactness in which irre- 
gulars must be deficient. Through the habit acquired by 
constant exercise, a certain action of the regular soldier in- 
stantly — and, as it were, mechanically — ^follows on a certain 
word of command spoken by the officer. It is an indubi- 
table fact, that many men who in their natural state would 
with difficulty be induced to face any danger, will, after 
having being subjected to drill and discipline, and by 
reason of the force of the habit of obedience, follow their 
officer to almost certain death. Association and the fear 
of shame, too, often confer a boldness which would not be 
found to exist in the same individual if solely dependent 
on himself. It may, therefore, be regarded as a general 
rule, that the drill and discipline of men in masses will in- 
crease their natural courage: if not courage of thejaighest 
order, it is still that which serves the required purpose — 
viz., readiness to attack and obstinacy to withstand an 
enemy. 
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Bjit in disciplined armies there are two descriptions of 
coiirage—one, and the most common, that which has been 
alluded to in the foregoing paragraph as proceeding from 
association, mutual dependence, and the fear of shame • 
the other and far rarer sort is the result of indiridual 
force of character, which takes its spring from the heart 
alone, and manifests itself chiefly in self-reliance. 

The courap which is instigated by fear of dishonour, 
and which limits itself to a rigid performance of duty 
under men’s eyes, is common enough. 

lhat which pushes a man beyond his duty is much more 
rare. 

But tha,t which decides a man without hesitation to 
place his life below the success of an enterprise in which 
he assists, is rarest of all. 

It is not to be questioned that the highest description of 
courage is manifested equally among irregulars and among 
disciplined armies, but only by the few. In large masses! 
the standard of courage which is established by discipline 
my be often inferior to that produced by fanaticism or 
yy other peculiar excitement : the latter, however, never 
lasts long, neither is it equable, because men are of dif- 

mental 

confoimation. Hence it arises that the great mass com- 
piismg every assemblage of men will be found to belon<r 
to the common-place class, whose courage is improved b! 
discip me and association. But discipline and ^LcTatioJ 
ye advantages which irregulars do not possess. On the 
yntrary, while the courage and firmness of an assemblage 

and their confidence in each other, and are magnified bv 
numbers, it y to be remarked, that a number of men 
collected together without mutual knowledge and depend 
ence gather fear from association rather than coura<.e 
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A sudden panic, to which undisciplined masses are pecu- 
liarly prone, runs through them like wildfire; and the 
greater the number, the greater is the tendency to panic, 
as well as the panic itself. ’ 

Marshal Marmont says, ‘ The union of 100,000 men 
in one place far from their families and their interests; 
their obedience, their mobility; finally, the spirit which 
animates them and urges them at a signal from a sino-le 
man eagerly to encounter a deadly peril which must in- 
fallibly prove fatal to many among them — present surely 
one of the most extraordinary spectacles which civilised 
society can afford. Nothing unites men with such strong 
and sincere ties as a community of interests, of danger^, 
and of glory; and as all things blend and react on each 
other in the great mystery called society, it is precisely in 
a state of war and in the midst of peril— that is to say, 
where society has the greatest need of it— that the senti- 
ment of friendship, which in military life takes the direc- 
tion of camaraderie and esprit de carps, is most habitu- 
ally displayed. 

The sentiments of which I speak are not the only ones 
which ought to animate soldiers. It is indispensable^ in 
order to derive from them their fullest value, that confi- 
dsucB should exist between the men who compose any 
military body. The soldier should believe in the value of 
his comrade; he should be convinced that his olScer, 
equally brave, is his superior in experience and know- 
ledge : above all, he should feel an implicit belief in the 
bravery and skill of his general. An army will thus com- 
pose a bundle of faggots which nothing can break. 

^ But this fundamental base which we call confidence is 
only possible among old and tried troops, and not among 
new levies which do not know each other’s worth.’ 

The above reflections suggest some rules for the guid- 



anc# of an oflSeer who may be called on to oppose irre- 
gulars or barbarians. 

Ihe first principle to establish is, that in a force com- 
posed of barbarians, their numbers are only formidable so 
long as they are inspired with confidence. And as they 
are peculiarly susceptible of panics, the tendency to which 
increases with every increase of numbers, the task of a 
scientific general commanding disciplined troops against 
them ought not to be very difficult. 

It IS, above all, necessary to avoid any course which 
might be calculated to inspire such an enemy with con- 
fidence ; and it is, therefore, far less dangerous to at- 
tack such an opponent however numerous and however 
gly posted when once in presence, than to hesitate 
retreat from before him. 

Where regular troops are opposed to barbarians, sup-' 
posed very superior in numbers, any increase of the re- 
spective forces on both sides in the same ratio will be 
an advantage to the former; because, in the one case, it 
IS a multiplication of intelligent power, discipline, and 
mobility ; in the other, a multiplication of brute force and 
indiscipline and unwieldiness. It is evident, for example, 
that one man however well trained, can have little chance 
against five opponents however untrained : but increase 
the numbers on both sides, preserving the same propor- 
tion, and the chances of the smaller body constantly im- 
prove. Thus, ten trained men against fifty untrained may 
do much; a hundred against five hundred will do more- 
and so on. The trained force by every such increase 
multiplies discipline, skill, mobility, all its military re- 
sources ; the irregulars gain in numbers and lose in every- 

2,000 regulars against 30,000 
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At Assaye, Wellesley commanded 8,000 against OOjfiOO 

or less than one to eight. ^ 

Supposing Wellesley to have had against him 120,000, 
the proportion would have been the same as at Meeanee; 
hut his chances as a general would have been better than 
Napier’s, inasmuch as 30,000 barbarians are likely to brino- 
quite as many men into effective action in a battle as 
120,000 could do. 

The Duke of Wellington had this principle in his mind 
when, in speaking to the poet Eogers of the'siege of Paris 
by the Allies in 1814, he remarked that Napoleon should 
have waited for the Allies about Paris. ‘Why so V was 
the question. ‘ Because 800,000 of us would have arrived 
there nearly together.’— ‘ But is not that rather a reason 
why he should not have waited?’ — ‘No! when 800,000 
people get together, there is a d— — d deal of jostling!^ 

No disproportion of force, therefore, can justify a general 
in retreating from before barbarians after the two armies 
are once in presence. It is then, simply a choice of risks; 
and the danger of a retreat is always in such a case far 
greater than that of a bold attack. A manceuvring army 
acting against irregulars should, as a general rule, attack 
one flank, for the slowness of movement and unwieldiness 
of the large masses presented by the latter will certainly 
prevent their making timely dispositions to meet such an 
attack properly. One flank is then hopelessly overthrown, 
and confusion, soon converted into panic, seizes the re- 
mainder. This will in most eases be found to he the 
history of such engagements. 

At Arbela, Alexander attacked the host of Darius by 
advancing in oblique order, left thrown back, against the 
Persian left ; gained a decided advantage there, and wheel- 
ing round, charged the dense masses of Darius in flank; 
the effect of which produced a panic and occasioned the 
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complete rout of the Persians, although not one in twenty 
of them had been actually engaged. 

In irregular warfare, generally-received military rules 
must often be violated, and may be so with coinparatively 
small risk, provided such violation be methoilical. Genius 
begins where rules end ; and although it is always right 
and necessary to observe them where possible, they must 
not be allowed to stand in the way of that description of 
attack which is likely to be most effective in dealing with 
barbarians, where the relative numbers on each side usually 
form so great an exception to the experiences of regular 
warfare. Too much science and precaution cannot be dis- 
played in operations against either a disciplined or a bar- 
barian enemy ; but where the latter is concerned, skill and 
prudence will often be best manifested by the disregard of 
mere military rules; and the boldest plan, always however 
methodically prepared, and executed on correct principles 
will commonly be found the safest, ’ 

The^ Indian Mutiny furnishes many examples of the 
necessity of sometimes disregarding military rules in such 
a warfare; the siege of Delhi being the most remarkable, 
where a mere handful of Europeans besieged and captured 
a fortified town, garrisoned by a force ten times their 
strength, whose ingress and egress were free in every 
direction save that where the besiegers extended their 
larrow front. In such a warfare, the maxim Livide and 
conquer must be reversed : it is rather for the advantage 
of the regulars that their enemies should be allowed to 
assemble in large masses; for concentration, which is 
strength to the former, is to the latter weakness; and in 
this case the general issue of the rebellion was materially 

influenced by the encouragement which the possession of 
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policy^ which Avoiild have been to spread themselves ^ver 
the country in every direction, in smaller, though still 
strong bodies, and to starve the Europeans by intercepting 
all their supplies. Yet, although the Indian Mutiny has 
been cited as an example, the term irregulars cannot with 
rigid propriety be applied to the Sepoys, who had been 
drilled and disciplined in European tactics. In their case, 
however, the great inferiority of race, as well as the adverse 
moral influence of finding themselves opposed to the 
Sahibs^ more than counterbalanced any advantage they 
derived from the military training they had received. The 
Sikhs were unquestionably far more formidable opponents 
than our Sepoys, being greatly superior in race, as well 
in all the essential qualities of a soldier ; at the same time 
that the Sikh drill and discipline approximated to that 
European armies. In the battles on the Sutlej, with no 
very enormous superiority of force, they shook the structure 
of British supremacy till it tottered; and the Sikh wars 
cannot, therefore, justly ho referred to as affording lessons 
or precedents in dealing with barbarians. 

The battle of Meeanee was probably the most formidable 
encounter wdth irregulars in which, on account of the 
combination of courage with superior numbers on the 
side of their enemies, British troops were ever engaged. 
The Ameers, too, manifested considerable skill in their 
arrangements. 

The Beloocli army — 30,000 strong, of whom 5,000 
were cavalry — occupied a strong position twelve hundred 
yards in length along the dry bed of the Fulaillee stream 
the banks of which, sloping gradually down towards the 
plain in their front like a glacis, afforded the iijfantry 
which lined them all the protection of a parapet. 

The left rested on a Shikargah or hunting-forest, which 
was enclosed by a high wall having only one 
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gat%way, about midway between the Belooch and tbe 
British lines, when these were first formed opposite to 
each other, that is to say, about five hundred yards from 
each: and in this wood 5,000 of the enemy’s matchlock 
men were posted to annoy the right flank of the British 
in their advance, and to sally out on their right rear so 
soon as they should be engaged with the main body of 
the Beloochees in front. j 

The right was also protected by a Shikargah, on which 
It rested. The guns, 15 in number, were divided between 
the two flanks. The 5,000 cavalry were in rear of the 
whole, on an open plain behind the centre. 

The British line advanced tg attack in echellon of bat- 
talions from the right, two batteries of artillery and the 
Queen s 22nd regiment being in front. 

The general, detecting the danger to which his right 
flank was exposed from the infantry in the Shikargah, rode 
up to the wall to reconnoitre. He observed that it was 
about ten feet high, and that the enemy had constructed 

motchT I 'n a fire of 

matchlocks, he saw there was no scaffolding which would 

enable the Beloochees to fire over the top. Tlie o-ateway 

was therefore simply of the nature of a defile, where a small 

force of determiMd men might hold in check twenty times 

fZ a^ th" . it grenadiers of the 

22nd and thrust them at once into the opening, Hellino- 

eir biave captain, Tew, that he was to block up that en 

to give Cr And 

well did the pliant fellow obey his orders : he died thtm 
but the opening was defended.’ 

As the British line closed to within a hundred yards of 
the enemy, the voice of the general was heard alonf the 
hue, commandmg to charge. The yuns on +K • 

-m. up at a gallop the top of the tal of 
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whence they swept diagonally through the dense mrjsses 
of Beloochees formed along the bed of the stream. 

The 22nd also scaled the bank, thinking to carry all 
before them^ but they paused in amazement at the forest 
of swords waving in their front, which, filling the broad 
deep bed of the river, and still clustering on the plain 
beyond, had been up to that moment concealed from 
their view. 

Then began a contest which lasted for three hours, 
during which continual rushes were made by large bodies 
of these warlike swordsmen on the 22nd regiment, and as 
constantly repulsed with the bayonet. Far the largest 
share of the fighting fell to the share of this regiment, and 
of the general himself, for the rest of the infantry force 
was composed of native troops, and it is no longer neces- 
sary, out of deference to those pampered soldiers, to repre- 
sent them as being otherwise than almost worthless in 
battle; although on this occasion, animated ‘ by the ex- 
ample and influence of their general, one of the native 
battalions behaved unusually well. Sir Charles Napier 
remained during the whole of the conflict on horseback, 
between tbe opposing lines, which were often not more 
than fifteen feet apart, and running nearly as much risk 
from the muskets of his own soldiers as from the enemy’s 
matchlocks. He exposed himself to greater danger than 
any man in his ranks, because he saw that it was a neces- 
sity : the 22nd were young soldiers, and if they had given 
way the battle would have been lost> and with it, perhaps, 
the British rule in India- 

Mean while, Jacob’s Irregular Cavalry, had attempted to 
penetrate the Shikargah on the Belooch right, for the 
purpose of turning that flank, but failed, owing to the 
deep nullahs which intersected the wood; and the general, 
perceiving the critical moment had arrived, then ordered 
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thewliole of bis cavalry, which was posted, on the extreme 
left of the line, to charge en masse full on the front of the 
enemy’s right; The success of this charge was complete, 
and decided the battle ; yet the Beloochees retreated in 
such large masses, and with so determined a bearing, that 
the general did not deem it prudent with his exhausted 
troops to push the enemy in pursuit. 

Such was the battle of Meeanee : and if we consider . 
the individual bravery and strength of the Belooeh wai*-* 
riors— many of whom displayed the most desperate and 
devoted courage — and their numbers, as well as the strength 
of their position ; when it is remembered that tjie whole 
British force which faced the enemy did not exceed 2,000 
men, and that of this number only 800 were Europeans, 
this must be pronounced one of the most extraordinary 
battles that ever were fought. 

Sir C. Napier knew before the battle that an over- 
whelming force of enemies was assembled at ]\Ieeanee, and 
that its numbers were being hourly increased by the arrival 
of fresh tribes. He was acquainted with the ciremnstances 
of Colonel Monson’s disastrous retreat before the Mah- 
and having read the Duke of Wellington’s remarks 
on that catastrophe, had drawn from them the conclusion 
—never to give way before barbarians. ^ Let the Beloo- 
be sixty or a hundred thousand,’ he said, ^ I will 
fight.’ If he had delayed his attack by one day only, he 
would have had to encounter 50,000 enemies in place of 
30,000, as was well established by the testimony of the 
Belooch chieftains themselves. 
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™ *°™ not fortified 

often troops are not likely to occur 

often. ^ illages, from their small extent, and capabilities 
eing put into a state of defence as a whole, be]on<^ to 
the category of tactical points, and must be embraced by 
both parties within the calculations of every battle-field 

ifferent . fiom their extent only a part of them could 
usually be put in a state of defence ; for it would requh-e 
an army so to occupy a large open town as a defensive post 

extent to which an open town could be usually available 
as a tactica post would be to support a flank ; but for this 
purpose only a small part could be profitably employed 

catZo^T^ T*" ^PP^‘®s to this suppased 

case, as has been already used in the case where oneknfc 

of an army rests on a forest or large wood* The extent 

of the town, equally with that of the wood, will determine 

e degree of passive protection it affords to the supported 

ank, as well as the measures proper to be adopted for 

converting either into a means of active defencef It is 

owever obvious that an army, if unopposed, will find 

^ See p. 850; m forest and mountain warfare. 
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far ?ess difficulty in penetrating a town than a wood or 
forest. 

On the other hand, walled or fortified towns are always 
of great importance, both in a strategical and tactical sense. 
An army supported by such a town has a commanding 
position from which it cannot be dislodged except at the 
expense of the tedious operations of a siege: the town 
forms a pivot for the movements of the army in the field, 
which not only cannot be carried but cannot be approached 
by an enemy : it affords in short a sure protection, and, 
where it is a magazine, supplies in addition. These are 
the reasons why, in offensive operations, towns, which when 
open may usually be neglected, must when fortified be 
either blockaded or besieged — that is to say, supposing 
they be within the sphere of operations of the offensive 
army. 

Almost the only case in which an attacking army might 
be obliged to force a passage through an open town de- 
fended by regular troops, is where it covers a bridge over 
a great river, of which it may be indispensable to the 
success of the operations to obtain possession. On the 
continent of Europe such are for the most part fortified 
places, constituting regular tetes de pont. 

On the other hand, it may frequently happen that a be- 
sieging force, having penetrated into a fortified place by 
regular siege and assault, finds the garrison still resisting 
and still in possession of the streets and the greater part of 
the ramparts. 

How to proceed in either case is the question here pro- 
posed for discussion. 

A 'defensive position in a town must fulfil the conditions 
which have been laid down as essential in every military 
position, viz., security to the flanks, strength to the front, 
easy communications along the rear, and easy lines of 
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builQings wMch, being in rear of the line of defence, com- 
mand and strengthen the avenues of retreat. 

It is evident that to attack such a position in front and 
by open force would be a very formidable operation, and 
one little likely to succeed. No troops even vith artillery 
can force barricade after barricade in narrow streets, with 
the houses occupied by foes ; their number would soon 
melt away. The secret of this kind of warfare, therefore,, 
is the same as that of mountain warfare namely, for the 
assailants to force the defenders to attack, if possible, by 
taking up positions which molest them. By superior 
knowTedge and skill on the part of the former, the latter 
may be thus reduced to act against fortified houses and 
barricades, instead of under their cover. Such would be 
the case if the assailants, working round one flank of the 
defensive position, succeeded in establishing themselves 
so as to threaten its communication with the rear. It is 
generally to be expected, however, that the flanks will 
been too well secured to admit of this being done, 
will then only remain for the assailants to direct their 
appi'oaches against different parts of the front : and this 
should always be accomplished by means of the mattock 
and the mine, unless the imperative necessity of saving 
time should justify the enormous sacrifice of life that 
would be entailed on an attack by open force. At Sara- 
gossa, the real defence of the town only began after the 
French obtained possession of the ramparts. ‘The city 
was divided by the large streets into a mrmber of small 
districts or islands of houses. To gain possession of these, 
the besiegers were obliged not only to mine, but to fight 
for each house ; and to cross the great intersecting streets 
it was indispensable to construct traverses above or gal- 
leries below ground ; for a Spanish battery raked each 
street, and every house was defended by a garrison. As 
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long as tlie convents and churches remained in the pcises- 
sion of the Spaniards, the progress of the French amono* 
the islands of small houses was of little advantage to them: 
the strong garrisons in the greater buildings enabled the 
defenders not only to make continual and successful sallies, 
but to countermine their enemies, whose superior skill in 
that kind of warfare was often frustrated b}" the numbers 
and superior energy of the besieged.’ ^ 

In vSiich a warfare it is evident that the assailants must 
proceed slowly and cautiously; pushing their advance by 
regular sap, and forming regular parallels to connect the 
heads of the different approaches at certain intervals. The 
first thing to be done is to effect a lodgment. When any 
strong building or system of buildings can be seized and 
fortified by the assailants in a town which is in the posses- 
sion of a hostile force, they are then said to have effected 
a lodgment. If one lodgment only is effected, it will be 
for a time an isolated post in the midst of enemies, and no 
pains should be spared to strengthen it. The communica- 
tion directly to the rear is covered by the lodgment; but 
the line -of retreat must also be secured on the flanks by 
barricading the streets which lead to it from right and left, 
and by fortifying any prominent buildings that command 
it. Where more than one lodgment is effected simul- 
taneously, each will form the head of its own particular 
approach, and the lodgments must be connected as speedily 
as possible by a parallel. Where ramparts exist, the flanks 
of the assailants will rest upon them, similarly to those of 
I the defenders as already described. Where there are no 
1 ramparts, the same measures should he taken by the 

1 assailants to secure their flanks as have been prescribed 

i for the opposite party. 

1 The attacking force would then have established itself 

I ' ' * Napier. . . 
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in p^irtial possession of the place, but witli a necessity to 
enlarge its position still farther, \vhich must be effected in 
the same manner as before — by regular approaches and 
new parallels. Thus the defenders, to arrest the progress 
of their enemies, must take the offensive, and attack 
the fortified positions held by the latter; and so the 
struggle would go on until one party or the other was 
pushed out of the town. 

Applying the foregoing remarks to the reduction of 
towns defended by an insurgent population — in which it 
is hoped that British troops will never be engaged — the 
experience of the Paris insurrection of June 1848 should 
teach a lesson never to be forgotten. The troops were on 
that occasion so unskilfully handled, that they suffered 
an enormous and unnecessary loss. They were led to the 
attack of barricade after barricade through high and nar- 
row streets, the houses of which were swarming with foes, 
without any attempt being made to fight the insurgents 
with their own weapons. If they had brolcen into the en- 
closing houses on both sides of a street, at the foxther end 
of which a barricade existed, and pushed their way from 
one house to another until the barricade was turned — 
which the superior means at their disposal would have 
enabled them easily to accomplish — their loss would have 
been comparatively trifling, and the general struggle 
would not have been prolonged as it was by the encou- 
ragement derived by the insurgents from the partial re- 
verses of the troops. 

It has been held by some military authorities, relying 
on the experience of Buenos Ayres, of Eosetta, of Sara- 
gossa,^of the earlier insurrections of Paris during the first 
revolution, and of Brussels in 1830, that soldiers cannot 
successfully contend in the streets against an armed popu- 
lation, and that the troops should quit the town at once 
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and take position outside. But this belief arose fr»m 
wrong view of facts ; the failure of the troops in all these 
instances having been the result of mismanagement, not of 
inherent weakness. 

To abandon the town, would be at once to give every 
physical and moral advantage to the insurgents, as well as 
time to improve them ; after which it would still remain to 
the army to fight its way back again ! 

The true principle of action in such cases is very simila-r 
to that which has been prescribed above; namely, to 
oblige the insurgents to waste their ammunition and their 
constancy against the fortified positions of the troops, while 
the latter would be kept in masses to make special attacks 
with artillery on particular points, without being scattered 
or weakened by being employed simultaneously in partial 
attacks ; the cavalry at the same time forming a moveable 
investment round the town and cutting off provisions from 
the insurgent force. 

If with these precautions an army should be beaten, it 
would be only because its means were entirely below the 
emergency, or because the chiefs were without firmness. 
Proof of this is afforded by the second siege of Sara- 
gossa, by the reduction of Madrid by Napoleon; also by 
Napoleon’s subjugation of the Paris sections on the 13 th 
Vendemiaire. 

The following extract is from a letter written by the 
late (General Sir Charles Napier in the ‘Naval and Military 
Grazette,’ in reply to a publication by the Prussian general 
Von Grrollman, who asserted that the French during the 
siege of Paris were driven from the village of Aubervilliers 
by the Prussian troops, the British having failed to «.ccom- 
plish that service in consequence of their ignorance of war, 
of their unfitness for outpost duty and for aU 
which precede and follow a battle. The extract is here 



giveti both on account of the illustration it affords of the 
foregoing remarks, and of its intrinsic interest and 
character. 

^ . The general then says : “ A reconnoitring party des- 
patched towards the Ourcq canal, by whom the enemy was 
driven with loss from the village of Aubervilliers, confirmed 
the intelligence that the enemyhad strongly fortified the line 
of Ourcq canal, and occupied it with so great a force that 
an attack upon them must have been both a difficult and 
a doubtful undertaking.” Now, here General Von Grroll- 
man and I differ as to facts : the line of the canal of 
Ourcq was, no doubt, strongly fortified; the attack might 
have been difficult” even to British soldiers, and was 
doubtful ” to Prussian soldiers ; and the fact may have 
been as General Von Grollman asserts, namely, that the 
Prussian army in consequence of the danger moved to 
a more easy point of assault on the south side of Paris, 
leaving the tougher attack on the north to the British. 
This was all in character. The Duke of Wellington, I 
believe, gives a different reason, and says it was want of 
supplies that made the Prussians move; and the Duke will 
be believed in preference to General Von Grollman in all 
ages, and by all nations except the Prussians. But, admit- 
ting that the Prussian general is correct in his assertion, 

, not hunger, made the Prussians shift their 
I take leave to say that the enemy were, not 
driven with loss from Aubemlliers by the Prussian 
reconnoitring party. 

^ I was present at the attack of this village by the British, 
and the following account of it will illustrate my contra- 
dictioK of the assertion that we are ignorant of war, and 
incapable and unfit for foreposts and detachments, for all 
that precedes and follows a battle;” and which exhibits 
the slender acquaintance that General Von Grollman has 
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of the British troops ; for it will show that the superiority 
of the Prussians is far from being f roved, and could only 
be asserted by a Prussian officer. A heavy fire of mus- 
ketry was maintained by 1,500 Prussians for a whole day 
against the village of Aubervilliers (mentioned by General 
Von Grollman): if I overstate the number of Prussians, 
or the time they were in the village, I may be corrected; 
I trust to memory; but whether above or below 1,500, the 
Prussian detachment was very strong, and the French 
officer who commanded against the Prussians told us he 
had but 300 men in the village. 

^Tlie late Sir N. Campbell was ordered to relieve 
the Prussian detachment with three light infantry com- 
panies of Sir Charles Colville’s brigade, amounting to 
under 300 men. I went with him. We found a constant 
firing maintained by the Prussians, which fire was ap- 
parently disregarded by the French, who scarcely returned 
a shot. The Prussians had not dislodged the latter from 
any part that they had occupied at the beginning of the 
attack, and were themselves covered by some houses and 
walls from which they kept up this useless fire. On our 
arrival, the Prussian commander gave Sir Neil Campbell 
directions as to what he ought and ought not to do. The 
Prussians had done nothing but waste powder and ball, and 
we saw neither killed nor wounded men ; therefcu’e, though 
the Prussian officer and his men were, no doubt, brave and 
experienced soldiers. Sir Neil Campbell resolved not to 
imitate their mode of attack, of which the failure, up to 
the period when we relieved them, was evident. We oc- 
cupied the ground quitted by the Prussians. Campbell 
made his reconnaissance and laid his plan, then attacked 
and carried two or three of the highest houses ; from the 
top of these he broke into those which were lower, but 
without much firing — only a few shots in breaking through 
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the AiviBion walls of some houses — for the French did not 
seem resoked upon an obstinate defence. In about two 
houi'vS we possessed ourselves of one side of a whole street^ 
with a communication from hoxise to house through the 
partition walls, and thus we quickly became masters of the 
greatest portion of the village. The French of&cer asked 
Sir Neil Campbell if we were Prussians. Answer, ^^No! 
British.” I thought so,” said he, from your different 
manner of attack. Those Prussian fellows have been firing 
for hours, and could not dislodge me from a single house. 
Will you consent to a flag of truce, each to hold his own 
ground ?” Campbell accepted the offer, as he had already 
possessed himself of the greatest part of the village ; and 
we had reason to believe that a battery from the canal 
would open upon us, if the French were wholly to evacuate 
the post. The part they held was between us and the 
battery. Sir Neil reported the proposition to his com- 
mander, which was consented to ; and thus we remained 
two days and the intervening night. The Prussians would 
never have taken the village in the way they went to work 
when we relieved them ; they must have expended as much 
ammunition as if they had been in a general action, and 
this at a time when Von Grrollman says they had not a 
cartridge to spare. They were perfectly safe, and so were 
the French : indeed, nnless an epidemic disease fell upon 
them they might have been there to this day, and (as far 
as any loss from fire went) they would still be “ in march- 
ing and fighting conditiou, ready to take advantage of 
every lucky accident;” so that if a luchj accident took 
place — such as the French quitting the post of their own 
free will, or that they were dislodged by the British—the 
unhurt Prussians would have been all fresh and ready 
to plunder the houses, or march on to Paris for the 
same purpose. General Sir Charles Colville was there* 
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and can correct me if my memory has been at fault 
in any part of this account; but the assertion made 
by General Grollman that ^Ghe Prussians drove the 
French with loss from the village of Aubervilliers” is a 
mistake. And now, reader, let me ask a question as well as 
General Von Grollman (he is fond of questions) — Which 
discipline and knowledge of forepost duty is best, that 
of the 1,500 Prussians who made no impression on the 
village, who unsuccessfully fired many thousand rounds of 
ball cartridge without effect when there was a want of 
magazine for the army, or the 300 British who at once 
possessed themselves of as much of the village as their 
commander thought right, purposely leaving to the enemy 
that part which made him a screen against his owm bat- 
teries ; who did this with scarcely any firing, and without 
any fuss, courageously and cautiously breaking into one 
house from another, with two sledge-hammers, a heavy 
beam, and a dozen resolute warriors standing “ in the slips’’ 
ready to force through the aperture and come to the 
scratch,” and who did so the instant a hole was made? the 
intrepid, the unflinching, the indefatigable Neil Campbell 
directing all himself, as prominent by his courage ashy 
rank. And is a Prussian officer to persuade us that the 
English are unfit for forepost and detachment” duties? 
General Grollman has mentioned Aubervilliers, and I have 
given what I recollect of the affair. If I am wrong in any 
details, it signifies little ; the fact remains the same, namely, 
the village was attacked and not taken by the Prussians, 
and they were relieved by an inferior force of British, who 
did take it; and if that brave and honourable French 
officer who commanded be alive, let Mm say against which 
he would prefer (as a matter of safety) to defend a village ; 
against 300 English, ignorant of outpost duty, or against 
1,500 Prussian experts ? 
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‘ When I read General Von Gro’Jlman’s expression “tedious 
and difficult village fighting,” used in the third paragraph 
of his paper, I did not quite understand it ; but -when I 
recollected Aubervilliers, the matter cleared up. Yes, it 
would have been tedious enough, had not Neil Campbell 
and his 300 light infantry arrived to end its tediousness. 
As to its difficulty. General Grollman knows his own troops 
best. It may have been difficult to the Prussians, to the 
English it did not appear so. General Grollman says 
they ‘'drove the French from Aubervilliers with loss,” 
which I dispute, though I admit they tried to do so. 
As General Grollman probably states what he heard, and 
as I state what I recollect to have seen, it is in that case 
to be supposed that Prussian reports of “forepost and 
detachment” successes are not so accurate in fact as they 
may be scientific in terms. In mentioning the French 
officer who commanded at Aubervilliers, I called him 
“brave and honourable;” the reader shall judge with what 
truth. When this officer demanded a “ parley,” he was in 
a house nearly opposite that in which Sir N. Campbell and 
myself were. The truce being agreed upon we were care- 
less in going to the windows, and a private in the 54th 
regiment, standing in the room with us, was shot dead 
from a distant window on the opposite side. He did not 
make the least exclamation or motion. I never saw death 
so sudden; the ball passed through his brain. 

‘He was probably the last British soldier killed in that 
long war. All were very angry ; and the first proposal was 
to make a general attack, and give no quarter ; but there 
were present a few cooler heads, among which fortunately 
was Neil Campbell himself, who ordered all to be quiet 
while he represented the case to and demanded satisfaction 
of the French commander. This officer at once answered, 
that he was shocked, that he knew nothing, but would go 
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instantly to the house whence the shot was fired and 
enc|uire« Xf you like to do soj take von^eance on me^^^ 
said he to Campbell, as he ran downstairs and stood in the 
street you doubt,” said he, « fire ;---there is my breast! ” 
and he threw open his coat Had the reader seen our 
state of excitement at the moment, he would be aware of 
the danger which this resolute man incurred by what he 
did. But British discipline is superior to human passions. 
When the French officer appeared, the loud voice of 
Campbell rang through the street, ^^Let no man fire 
without my orders;” and vengeance for a comrade slain 
during a truce was dormant. I douht much, from what I 
saw, whether Prussian discipline would be equally obedient. 
Ihe French officer made his enquiry: he came back and 
told Campbell that the man who fired was a young con- 
script; that he had not understood what was going on; 
that he (the officer) left the decision to Campbell; that it 
was a mistake, but that he and many others then stood 
purposely exposed if the English chose to avenge the 
accident, feir Neil Campbell said, No ; ” that we wanted 
not retaliation for an error — that Ms handsome conduct 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IMPROYED ORDNANCE ON INFANTRY 

TACTICS. 


O NE principal effect of the improved firearms is to give 
increased importance to the movement of troops in 
extended order, and to the rapidity of their march, more 
especially in the case where they are required to assault an 
enemy’s position. It has already been laid down, that 
troops advancing to attack must — 

1. Adopt that formation which will expose them to the 
least possible loss from an enemy’s fire while passing over 
intervening ground before they can come to close 
quarters. 

2. That they shall be exposed to that fire during the 
shortest possible time. 

Napoleon said, There is no infantry, however brave, 
which can without artillery march with impunity ten or 
twelve hundred yards against sixteen pieces of cannon 
well placed and well served; before it could accomplish 
two-thirds of the distance, those men would be all killed, 
wounded, or dispersed.’ 

When it is considered that the range, the accuracy, and 
the destructive effect of artillery are all so greatly increased, 
it must be admitted that if infantry is to retain its im- 
portance as the principal military arm, a considerable 
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modification must tak© place in its movements and organi- 
sation^ and to a certain extent in its equipment. 

In obedience to the second maxim above given, the ob- 
ject should be to confer upon it the utmost rapidity of 
movement that is compatible with the effective action of 
an attacking body when it comes into collision with an 
enemy. 

A high rate of speed can only be obtained by preservino* 
the soldier in first-rate health and training. But the effec- 
tive action of an attacking body depends not only on the 
rapidity of its movement, but, when it comes into collision 
with an enemy, on the coherence or compactness of its 
foianation. It has been the habit in our service to con- 
sider that the two are incompatible, and that in enforcing 
a high rate of speed we should sacrifice the steadiness and 
solidarite for which the British infantry is preeminent. 
The apprehension is groundless. All that is necessary is, 
that the soldier should be kept in trailing by constant 
exercise, and that he should be constantly practised in 
manoeuvring at the increased pace. 

To secure the greatest possible immunity from an 
enemy s fire in accordance with the first maxim troops 
should move to the attack in extended order. Now, move- 
ments in extended order demand a higher degree, not 
only of speed, but also of intelligence in the individual 
soldier, than movements at close order : of speed, because 
the distance every man must traverse, except the file of 
formation, increases with the degree of extension ; of in- 
telligence, because the necessity to act and think for. him- 
self becomes in each soldier great in proportion to his iso- 
lation. But, while it is said that such movements require 
higher individual intelligence, it is certain that the habit^ 
combined with judicious instruction, will of itself go far to 
educate the intelligence up to the required pitch. 



Tkere is no question that the intelligence of the British 
soldier has been materially increased, because exercised, 
by the musketry instruction he has received for some years 
back : and just as it has been deemed expedient to arm 
the whole of the infantry with the Enfield rifle, so it is no 
less necessary, in presence of the powerful artillery of the 
day, that all infantry should be light infantry, and should 
receive a well-considered course of training, calculated 
to develope to the utmost both the physical and mental 
qualities of the individual. 

The course of gymnastic training which the French 
confer on their Chasseurs d’Elite is very elaborate indeed; 
and their military writers urge the necessity of giving 
them also special teaching in their peculiar duties, which 
shall embrace instruction in the best methods of recon- 
noitring a country — of exploring a copse — of visiting a 
farm, or village. Those who have had the advan- 
of serving with French troops will smile at the idea of 
their requiring any instruction in the last particular ; for, 
assuredly, more skilful and effectual visitors of dwelling- 
houses and barns, either in an enemy’s or a friendly 
country, it would be hard to find. 

A Eussian military writer, Colonel Okouneff, goes still 
farther, in recommending that all light infantry soldiers 
should be made to acquire a certain knowledge of topo- 
graphy, in order that they may be able to appreciate the 
tactical peculiarities of any position. 

It must be 'admitted that there is room for improvement 
in the training of the British light infantry soldier. His 
training can only he given regimentally, and there is con- 
sequently a diversity of systems of instruction — that of 
some regiments being better than others, and many being 
excellent. 

In the training of every light infantry soldier, the lead- 
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1. Instraction in rifle practice, on which it is siiperfinoiis 
to enlarge, seeing the importance attached to it and the 
results already obtained. 

2. The development of his physical qualities, by exer- 
cises during peace, peculiarly suited to prepare him for 
the serious business of war; and without going quite so 
far as the French in this particular it may be said briefly, 
that no pains should be spared to confer activity, speed, 
and endurance. In describing the Eonian army the 
historian Gibbon says, ^ So sensible were the Eomans of 
the imperfection of valour without skill and practice that, 
in their language, the name of an army was borrowed 
from the word which signified exercise. Military exer- 
cises were the unremitted object of their discipline, and 
it 'was carefully observed that the arms destined to the 
imitation of war should be of double the weight which 
was required in real action. The Eoman exercises com- 
prehended whatever could add strength to the body, activity 
to the limbs, or grace to the motions. The soldiers wnre 
diligently instructed to march, to run, to leap, to swim, to 
carry lieavy burdens, to handle every species of arms, &c.’ 

3. The development of his individual intelligence : that 
is to say, to give him such instruction as appeals to his 
understanding, and is likely to open his mind ; to teach 
him something of principles, so that he may apply them 
correctly -when placed in situations where he will be obliged 
to think for himself, and to depend on himself alone, as 
the light infantry soldier must frequently he. Skirmishers 
certainly require more individual training, intelligence, 
and self-reliance, than men in close order, who fight 
shoulder to shoulder, and who are accustomed to fire, to 
advance, or to retire, by direct word of command alone. 
The skirmisher must often act on his oAvn judgment. He 
should know something of the principles of tactics: ha 

E E 
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kIiouM have au eye quick to seize a position of vantage 
whence, sheltered himself, he may annoy his enemy. 
Although, at a review, skirmishers advance, retire, and fire 
hy command; in the heat of action, on broken ground, in 
a wood, every man must ^ fight for his own hand.^ 

It is too much the case in oiir service that light infantry 
instruction is limited to mechanical details, -which prescribe 
the parade inodes of extending, closing, firing, advancing, 
and retreating. It is too often lost sight of, that although 
this mechanical instruction is indispensable, it is only the 
foundation on which an intelligent superstructure is to be 
raised. Tlie precepts of the drill-book are, necessarily, 
only applicable to a level parade-ground ; and an evil con- 
sequence of this is, that in some cases the soldier receives 
no other instruction, and he therefore learns to consider 
the perfection of a movement in extended order to consist 
in keeping the proper distances between files, and in pre- 
serving an accurate line ; whereas the instruction he receives 
should enable him to apply the drill-book details to ground 
of every formation. 

The secret of success in light infantry movements is, to 
obtain the speed of irngvlarity^ and yet to divest it of 
confusion. In skirmishing with an enemy, it will often 
happen that a mob of men rush forward suddenly, and at 
pace, to seize upon some post of tactical advantage; 
it should be an object of special instruction that they 
y be able to resume in a moment an orderly formation 
out of that confusion— confusion which will in that case 
be only apparent, not real. 

For this purpose, it is indispensable that the files should 
be numbered, and the men constantly practised at forming 
or rallying on any named file in their proper places -^vith 
respect to that .file. Commanding officers can hardlv 
devote too much attention to this point. 
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If the men alwajs preserved the same file numha-s in 
the company, it would be easy for the most stupid soldier 
to assume his proper relative place in a rally or formation 
after any temporary confusion. 

On the other hand, it may be urged, that what we have 
to prepare and train our soldiers for, is the possible events 
of a battle, where gaps are created in the ranks by casualties 
which would necessitate a new ‘ telling off ’ of the files re- 
maining ; that a skirmisher who had always stood number 
five, for example, would be more confused and less likely 
to act correctly under a new number, than if he had been 
constantly exercised on parade in changing his place in the 
rank and acting on a new ‘ telling off; ’ that the men of a 
company should therefore he accustomed to change their 
file numbers during instruction drill; and that hy this 
means the confusion arising from the casualties of "battle 
will he reduced to a minimum. 

But here occurs an obvious difficulty ; namely, that in 
rallying formation after temporary confusion," it is not 
only necessary that each man should know his own number, 
but that he should e(^ually know the file numbers of everv 
man of his company ; that, in fact, the file number of everv 
man should be as familiar as his name, and should be suo-"- 
gested as readily by the sight of his face: and this coidd 
only be by invariably giving the same number to the same 
man. It will seldom happen, even on parade, that the file 
numbers of some of the men are not changed hy casualties ; 
but it may always be arranged that most of them bear the 
same numbers on every parade. 

- Tlie last paper that was ever dictated by the late Sir 
William Napier, who has been so largely quoted in this 
book, a few weeks before his death, was one of instructions 
or advice to volunteers concerning their drill. Napier was 
trained by Sir J ohn Zffoore at Hythe, served as captain and 







for several yeM as commandhig ofEcer of the 43rcl Light 
Infantry through that war of which he afterwards hecaiiie 
the liistorian ; a more experienced and able light infantry 
officer did not exist in the army ; and he therefore speaks 
with an authority the writer cannot pretend to. 

^ I told off my men by numbers, 1, 2, 3, c^c., and practised 
tliem to suddenly run back or to advance in the most con- 
fused mobhish manner, either to rally readily or to seize an 
advanced position. The first man who arrived at a rallying- 
place served as a point on which the others formed without 
confusion, because taught to know their relative places from 
the first man. For this object, I made them always take 
the same post in line on parade : that is — Ko. 6 was always 
Xo. 6, and so forth ; and if No. 6, for example, arrived first 
at the rallying-point. No. 10 or 12, or any niimber that 
followed, could form at the distance at which he stood from 
the other in the rank at parade, leaving space for the others 
to fidl in without confusion as they came up. 


Exa^iple. 

^My command would be, Soldiers, 
M .do you see the enemy’s skirmishers 
advancing to that hedge, bank, ditch, 
3^ocks, whatever the thing might he ? 

forward at speed, and 
them.” In an instant, 
X emulation fired them ; 

they used to dash furiously forward 
even on parade, and in battle gene- 
^ rally gained the ground first. With 

f this practice, jom men will soon 

acquire an eye for. good cover, and, joined to the other jolan 
rallying, will he good skirmishers, provided they are 
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first taught by other more mechanical drillings to ufidei- 
atand their business as soldiers, and very littleVill do that 

‘ Suppose you are outnumbered and the enemv beo-in to 
outflank you, your reserves must move out rapidlv to 
extend and oppose the flankers; but suppose you ha4 no 
reserve, you are outflanked— you retreat. A formal retreat 
by alternate files, such as an adjutant teaches, will expose 
you to great loss and confusion; and if the enemy knows 
his trade he will run in on you as hounds do when'^close to 
a fox : and this you also, when master, should do to him, 
in defiance of the Christian doctrine ; that is to sa^-, yoii 
are to do to him what you would not like him to do to you. 

If your flanks are too far off for the voice, send officers 
and wave your sword, pointing to the bank, rocks, or 
hedp, behind which you design to make a stand ;— off they 
go in mobs, supports and all, at a pace that the enemy 
can’t follow so quick as not to give you time to rall'v 
according to my plan on No. 1, 5, 15, or any numlier 
who gets first ;. for the pursuers would be obliged to look 
ahead, and keep their formation from the fear that cavalry 
or reserves might be at hand.’ 

In the Drill-book, No. 7, General Principles of Lwjkt 
Infantry (first paragraph), is liable to be misunderstood. 
Here it is of course simply intended to prescribe that 
skirmishers should not mask one another’s lire. The 
essence of skirmishing consists in taking advantage of the 
nature of the ground. Thus, any number of files may, 
and should, by a sudden rush seize any ground in their 
front, where their, numbers can find cover. The fire of the 
general line in rear protects their flanks, while their fire 
reciprocally protects the front of the general lino. The 
limit to the distance of such an advanced post from the 
general line of skirmishers is prescribed by the possible 
power of the enemy to overwhelm the advanced post by a 
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su(lcl?'ii clasli before it can be supported : tluaad'ore, t]ie 
general line should not be at a iniicli greater dista,uee in 
rear of the advanced post than the enemy’s skinnisliers 
are from its front. In advancing, the method of proceed- 
ing would be for the tiles in rear of the obstacle or shelter 
to jiuike a rush for it when within proper distance, and 
establish themselves there, while the remainder of the 
line continues its forward movement at the usual rate of 
advance. 

Military principles apply to skirmishing equally as to 
all other operations in war; and the leading rule, that 
you should always so act as to be superior to your enemy 
at the point of collision, may be practically applied to 
skirmishing, in the following manner : — 

vSuppose the enemy’s skirmishers to hold a line of cover 
in your front from which 5^11 are to dislodge him. A 
drill-instructor may teach that the line is to be carried 
l)y a sirniiltaiieous rush, but by this metliod file is simply 
opposed to file; the enemy has the advantage of cover, 
and you suffer loss. Instead of this mode of proceeding, 
t quick officer will select some weak point, and a dozen 
or twenty files, or more if advisable, will make a rush for 
it. The suddenness of the thing will have its effect, and 
your superior- numbers mil overbear opposition ; yon will 
tiien have made what was called ^ a point ’ in the old light 
division vernacular, and the result will be that the enem^^’s 
line must give back, for the assailants will have established 
a post in their midst, flanking them right and left, wdiile 
the general line of the assailants, advancing, presses them 
in front. 

Mf you spread skirmishers out, and merely skirmish to 
3' our front, according to parade teaching, you do away' wit! 1 
half their personalintelligence and half their rapidity, ami 
parade rules are not always applicable to fighting ground. 
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My notion, therefore, was not to break down all fornjalitv 
of movement and formation ; for they are good beginnings 
and awaken the men’s minds to their business: my object 
was to go beyond them, and whether advancing or retreat- 
I ing to gain my point by the rush of a mob ; the men 

being from my previous teaching able to re-form rapidly 
in regular order, and overwhelm the scattered enemy. 
You should therefore watch, and entice the enemy to 
spread out, having for yourself the power of suddenly 
concentrating in the most rapid manner : that is, you gain 
the speed of irregularity, and yet divest it of confusion, 
j ‘If you are on the defensive on a height, use as few 

j skirmishers as jmu can, and make your supports strong, if 

I you can give them cover from the enemy’s fire. This 

will enable you to fall with fresh men on the enemy’s 
|> tired skirmishers, when they approach the summit of the 

height you are defending.’ 

I ‘ Hidden cavalry may be suddenly launched against 

skirmishers in small bodies ; then it is that small squares 
of four or six men, c^c. c'tc., can be brought into plaj^; and 
a steady rifleman with a sword bayonet, or simple bayouet| 
will beat one, if not two, cavalry men. I speak of things 
i I have seen without imagination.’* 

The great military problem of the day is, to adapt in- 
fantry movements generally to the new conditions of war- 
fare introduced by such engines of destruction as the 
Armstrong shell ; one of -which conditions is, as has been 
, already Sfiid, that all infantry must be in future -what has 

’ hitherto been distinguished by the name of light infantry; 

■"and the subject is one of so great moment that a committee 
of carefully selected officers might well be employed to 
consider the best means of effecting the required object. 
The experience of the present contest in America would 
^ * Sir W. Napier. 





seem* to point to the conclusion that a position in an open 
country, which has been prepared for defence, cannot be 
carried by direct attack by troops moving in close order, 
exposed to tbe present field artillery. In nearly all the 
great battles of the civil war, the assailants, except where 
a surprise was effected as at Corinth, or when operating- in 
a ^Yooded country as at Clianeellorsville, have been defeated 
by artillery fire. 

The point for our consideration is, whether movements 
in extended order, hitherto limited to light infantry, may 
not be applied to all offensive movements, where troops 
marching to the attack may have to pass over open gi’oimd 
under fire ; whether it may not be possible to form a'highly 
trained infantry which could advance rapidly in extended 
OKler, and yet concentrate for attack without confusion. 
Such a force would have nothing to fear from cavalry, for 
that arm cannot show itself oji the ground between two 
hostile armies -without the risk of being destroyed ; and 
both on account of its increased speed, and of its extension, 
the danger to be apprehended from artillery would be 
greatly reduced. 

The difficulty consists in this, that the close formation 
must be resumed before collision with the enemy ; and it 
be objected obviously that troops who have advanced 
the attack rapidly in extended order, and have closed 
befoie charging, must meet the shock at a great disadvan- 
tage on accoimt of fatigue and loss of breath. And the 
objection is valid, though not probably to the fextent of 
dismissing the proposal as an impossibility. Troops ad- 
vancing in close order to the assault of a position are' 
subjected to a like disadvantage, though less in degree ; as 
tor instance, where men with packs on are led up a steep 
ill-side at the dpuble, to the encounter of an enemy 
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greatlj^ diminished, if not altogether removed, by pr?serv- 
ing the men in such training and condition as to make 
them capable of greatly increased endurance in wind and 
muscle. 

But it will be asked, how can a brigade, for instance, 
advance in extended order to attack an opposing part of 
an enemy’s line, seeing that one battalion in line, 800 
strong, extended four paces, will cover a front of more than 
1,300 yards ; while the brigade formed in the usual close 
oa-der in line, supposing it to consist of three battalions, 
covers only 716 yards, including intervals ? 

Thus, if a brigade advanced in line in extended order it 
would cover nearly 4,000 yards, with the necessity of con- 
tracting that space before collision to 716 yards, a mani- 
fest absurdity ; but there is no obligation to advance in 
one line, and it will be found possible to reduce the 
extension of the brigade within manageable limits; 
thus— • 

The centre battalion, or hfo. 2, to be in two lines, the 
first composed of the four centre companies, the second of 
the remaining companies as marked in the diagram. 

The two flank battalions will be in four lines directly in 
rear of the centre battalion : No. 1 being in a column of 
grand divisions left in front. No. 3 in a column of grand 
divisions right in front; the inner flanks of these two 
regiments meeting each other behind the centre of No. 2. 

The brigade will thus be formed in six lines, each line 
consisting of four divisions having a front of 200 men.* 
Let the lines be fifty yards apart ; extend them four paces, 
and the front covered by the extended brigade will be 
exactly 666 yards, or 50 yards less than the front "’of the 
brigade line. 

* For convenience the battalion is supposed to* be divided into eight 
companies, each of 100 men. 
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"Wlicn. it is desired to form brigade in line at close orclei’ 
No. 2 would close on its centre. Nos. 1 and 3 doing like- 


Urigade in extended order, 6G6 yards. 


wise, which would bring them into the position for deploy- 
ing in the shortest time. But with highly trained troops, 
and with statf officers who are expert in the correct judg- 
ment of distances, the movement might be executed at 
once as in a rallying formation. The points A and B mark 
respectively the right and left flank of the brigade when 
formed in line, which points are just 25 yards beyond the 
resting-place of the flanks of the brigade when in extended 
order. 

The above suggestions are given for what they are worth; 
and, indeed, they are hazarded more for the purpose of 
directing attention to the subject than with any confidence 
in their merit. In order to arrive at the solution of the 
problem, it is necessary that such mancEuvres should be 
tested by the actual movement of troops. In any case, fc 
can nearer he hurtfid for a commanding ofiBcer to exercise 
his men in all sorts of formations in extended order. He 
never can say when he may need to put them in practice. 
But there is a maxim relating to all drill that should never 
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be lost sight of, namely, that while manoeuvres cannSt be 
too intricate or complicated for parade purposes, with a 
view to exercise and sharpen the mts of the men, none 
but the simplest movements should be undertaken before 
an enemy. 

During the Canadian rebellion, the light company of 
the 22nd regiment had to carry an intrenchment defended 
by shaipshooteis. The captain saw that to advance against 
it over three hundred yards of ground (or rather ke, for 
it was on a river in winter) at close order would be to 
insTire a serious loss ; he accordingly ordered his corapany 
to extend from the centre, and in that order ran in upon 
the intrenchment and captured it. 


Since the foregoing pages were printed, a question has 
arisen of w'hich it would be difficult to over-estimate the 
importance in its bearing on the future comparative effi- 
ciency of European armies ; it demands, therefore, some 
notice in a military work. 

The execution done by the Prussian breech-loading 
rifled musket in the war with Denmark, has led tlie 
Secretary of State for War to consider the expediency of 
arming our own troops with a similar weapon, and a com- 
mittee has been appointed to report : — First, on the best 
means of converting the present ‘ Enfield ’ into a breech- 
loader ; to enable them to do which, they have invited and 
received proposals from all the most eminent gunsmiths : 
Second, on the expediency of making the conversion at all. 

In considering the adverse arguments, that of the ex- 
pense may be eliminated, as, supposing the change to be 
otherwise advantageous, no economy could be more short- 
sighted and false than that which, to effect a present 
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aviCg, slioTild condemn oiir troops to the future encounter 
an enemy wielding a superior weapon against them. 

The other objections which maybe urged against the 
change are somewhat as follow: — 

That there is a tendency in the soldiers, difficult, or as 
e say impossible, to check, to fire away their ammuni- 
tion in a reckless and aimless manner under the excite- 
ment of battle ; * 

That this tendency would he much increased by the in- 
facility of rapid firing conferred by breech-loaders ; 

That (assuming for the sake of argument that the breech- 
loader would fire two shots to the Enfield’s one, which is 
certainly within the reality), every man would therefore 
require double the supply of ammunition that he now 
takes into action ; 

That, as he cannot carry more on his person than he now 
this would necessitate a large supply of reserve 
ammunition to closely accompany the troops in battle ; 

And that this last would not only be inconvenient, but 
highly dangerous, inasmuch as any failure in the depart- 
ments charged with this important service would expose 
the troops to the risk of finding themselves destitute of 
cartridges in the crisis of an engagement. 

The above objections being based altogether on the 
assumed impossibility of controlling our soldiers in battle, 
to admit their validity would be to consent to the con- 
clusion that our officers are careless and incompetent. It 
is wdiolly and solely a question of discipline. The soldiers 
riiusi, and with proper attention, would, be under such 
command that the voices of their officers should be hearS. 
and ol^eyed even in the din and confasion of a fight. It 
may be worth consideration whether firing should not be 
more in volleys by word of command, and less by inde- 
pendent files ; but this is only a matter of detail. Is it or is 
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it not the fact that the Prussians derived great advastage 
over their Danish adversaries from the greater rapidity of 
their fire? If so, of two things, one: either the same in- 
conveniences that we apprehend must have been met and 
overcome by the Prussiafs, and we can therefore overcome 
them likewise ; or the Prussian soldier is more intelligent 
and susceptible of a higher discipline than British troops. 

Turning now to the arguments in favour of the breech- 
loader, we find — 

1st. Quickness and simplicity in loading. 

The breech-loader is charged by one operation, while 
the present weapon of our troops requires three distinct 
operations — charging, ramming, and capping. Owing to 
the complication of the latter method there arises hun^^ 
and flurry in battle ; the cartridge may be inserted in the 
muzzle bullet foremost ; in a very large number of cases 
it is not rammed home; and frequently the nipple is 
guiltless of a cap when the trigger is imlled. In the 
operation of capping, too, for one cap that is taken out of 
the pouch, two or three are often scattered on the ground : 
this is particularly the case in cold weather, and the Aus- 
trians, during the winter campaign in Schleswig, found 
great difficulty in fitting the cap on the nipple -svith their 
hands benumbed with cold. 

In the breech-loading cartridge, cartridge and cap are 
one ; the operation of loading is the simplest possible ; 
the cartridge could not enter the chamber at all with the 
%vrong end foremost ; more than one eartildge cannot be in 
the barrel at the same time, as is often the case now when 
m cap has failed to explode, or has been forgotten; and the 
possibility of accident from explosion while ramip-ing, or 
by the firing away of ramrods, is destroyed. 

2nd. If opposed to troops armed wi|h muzzle-loaders, 
the adoption of the breech-loader would double the 
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effective force of ora infairtry in battle: an inestimable 
advantage to a nation which can never send large armies 

into the field. , , r .r +i 

Supposing both sides armed with breech-loaders, then 

orenerally speaking, the side whii?h awaits attack behind 
breastworhs, or indeed in any position where the ground 
is open to the front, would find its effective force doubled 

by the breech-loading arm. . , 

And, as it has been endeavoured to show m the pre- 
cedin-^ pages that war— even an offensive warfare— must 
in future consist in taking up such positions as shall 
obli'm the enemy to attack, on account of the deadly fire 
to which troops advancing to the attack of a position oyer 
open ground are now exposed; the consideration embodied 
in the'" last paragraph becomes, if this reasoning be correct, 
of paramount importance. 

That the possible changes and chances ot a battle would 
require troops, armed in whatever manner, to have afresh 
supply of ammunition always within reach, is incontest- 
le. If the adoption of breech-loaders should lead to a 
greater expenditure of ammunition in the course of one 
than was formerly the case, a larger reserve supply 
would also be called for ; but 'this is a mere matter of de- 
tail, adding indeed to the arduous labours of the military 
train and ordnance departments, but neither insuimount- 
nor even difBcult under good management. But, 
into consideration the diminished waste of cart- 
ridges or caps by loss or from hasty loading, which would 
resiilt from the adoption of breech-loaders, it is here con- 
tended confidently that the expenditure of ammunition iit 
the coiirse of a day would not be greater, and that it 
would be far more effective in its results, with the simple 
than with the complex loading weapon. 

fiT it must be remembered, that it is not during the 
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general progress of a battle that the great advantage of 
being able to fire rapidly, as well as the consequent tempt- 
ation to fire recklessly and wastefnlly, would be felt: it is 
during the fifteen, ten, or even five minutes in which the 
fate of the contest is usually decided by the quickest and 
most accurate fire. For such a crisis the men should be 
prepared, by being taught to feel that their honour and 
their lives may depend on the supply of cartridges in their 
pouches, and that an infantry soldier is a mere recruit who 
does not appreciate, as the first principle of modern war- 
fare, y never to throiv aivay a shot I 

Lastly, the one argument which is paramount, and 
should render the foregoing reasons superfluous, is, that 
the breech-loader is now the general arm of a first-class 
military Power, whose armies have signally experienced 
its advantage in actual trial ; that it will, in all proba- 
bility — almost certainly — be adopted by France ; and that 
its adoption by ourselves would become therefore a logical 
and inevitable consequence, whatever may be the diffi- 
culties and inconveniences to be met and overcome. 

The one thing to look to is that when the crisis of a 
battle shall arrive, English battalions shall not find them- 
selves overmatched by enemies not more numerous, simply 
because the latter can shoot two for one. For such a dis- 
aster, the saving in the expense and in the difficulties 
attending an increased expenditure of ammunition in 
battle, supposing it to take place, would be a poor con- 
solation. 
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Schleierjiacher’s Introductions. 35. 6d. 


Abridged from the above 


PEINCIPIA GRiECA. A First Greek Course. A Grammar, 
Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. By H. K HUTTON, M.A. 
35. 6d.. ■ 

MATTHIiE’S GEEEK GRAMMAR. Abridged by BLOBD- 

FIELD. Revised and enlarged, by E. S. Crooke, B.A, 4s. 

KING EDWARD VI.'S FIRST LATIN BOOK; including 
^ a Short Syntax and Prosody with an English Translation. 2 b. ^d, 

KING EDWARD VI,\S LATIN GRAMMAR. Ss. 

ENGLISH NOTES FOE LATIN ELEGIACS; desigufd fan 

Early I^roficients in the Art of Latin Verification. By BEV. W. OXENHAM. 
3s. Qd. 
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IIST OB' HJLNDBOOKS I’OE TRAVELLERS. 


THB CONTItrail®, &o. 

handbook— TRAVEL TALK,— Ekglish, Fkenoh, Geesian, 

and Italian, Sjj, 

HANDBOOK — NORTH GERMANY, Holiaot, Belriem, 

PifflssiA, AM) THE Ehink 10 SwzEitLiSD. Witli Mop and I’laiis. 12s. 

:HANDB00K — SOUTH GERMANY, The Tyrol, Bayaeia, 

AdS^, SAiOTtmo, SOTU, Hijsgaev, akd The Laeobe, eeosi Um to the 
Black Sea. With Map and Plans, ris. 

HANDBOOK — SWITZERLAND, The Alps op Savoy akd 

PiEDiiONT. With Maps and Plans. 10s* 

HANDBOOK — FRANCE, Noeiiakdy, Briotaky, The Fbesoh 
Alps, Dauphine, Peovence, and the Pyeenees, With Maps. 12s* 

HANDBOOK-PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. Witli Map and 

Plans. 3s. 6(i. 

\* Kurbay’s Plan op Paris. 3s. Cc?. 

1 LA*NDBOOK'--‘COBSIOA ANP SAEDINIA. Witli Map. 4s. 

HANDBOOK -- SPAIN, Madrid, The Cmtiles, The Basque 
Provinoes. Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremaduka, Andalusia, 
RoNDA, Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, 
The Balearic Islands, &c., &c. With Maps. 2 vols, 24s. 

HANDBOOK — POBTTJGAL, Lisbon, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, 

&c. With Map. 9s. 

HANDBOOK — NOBTH ITALY, Piedmont, Nice, Lombardy, 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Eomagna. Witli Map and Plans. 12s. 

HANDBOOK — OENTBAL ITALY, Tuscany, Florence, Lucca, 
Umbria, The MARnHya , and the Patrimonx of St* Filter. With Map. 
lOS. 

HANDBOOK — BOME AND ITS ENVIBONS. Witli Map and 

Plans. 10s. 

HANDBOOK — SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeh, 

Herculaneum, Vesovics, Abruzzi, &C. With Map. lOs. 

HANDBOOK — SICILY, Palermo, IVIessina, Catania, Syracuse, 
Etna, and the Euins of the Greek Temples. With Map. 12s* 

HANDBOOK — EGYPT, The Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Thebes, and the Overland Eoute to India. With Map. 

HANDBOOK— GBKECE, The Ionian Islands, Continental 
Athens, The Peloponnessus Islands of the Aegean !Sea, 
WithMap. 
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HANDBOOK — TUEKBY IN ASIA, OoNSTANraNOPLE 

THE Bosphorus, Dardanelles, Bjwusa, Plain of Troy, The Islands oip 
THE iEojEAN, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, Ephesus and the Seten Churches, 
Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. Maps and Plans. 
PostSvo. 15«. 

PIANDBOOK — BENMABK, , Noeway, Sweden, anb Icjelakb* 

With Map and Plans. 15i*. 

HANDBOOK — KDSSIA, St. Peteesbckg, Moscow, Finlanb, &c. 
, . ; , With Map. 15s. 

HANDBOOK — INDIA, Bombay and Habeas. Map. 2 to1s. 
:PostSvo. 12«. each. • 

HANDBOOK — HOLY LAND, Syeia, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, 
AND THE Syrian Deserts. With Map. 2vols. 245, 


KNAPSACK GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. Witli Plata. 6«. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE TO NORWAY. With Map. 6s. 
KNAPSACK GUIDB TO ITALY. With Plans. 6s. 
KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. With Plans. 6s. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


HANDBOOK — LONDON AS IT IS.' With Map and Plans. 

3s. 6(J. 

HANDBOOK — ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUEEOLK, AND 

NOBB'OLK— Chelmsford, Colchester, Maldon, Cambridge, Kly, New- 
market, Bury, Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, 
YAitMOUTH, Cromer, &c. With Maps and Plans. 125. 

HANDBOOK — KENT AND SUSSEX — Oanteebdby, Dover, 
Ramsgate, Rochester, Chatham, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Has- 
tings, Lewes, Arundel. With Map. 105. 

HANDBOOK — SUEREY AND HANTS— Kingston, Cboydon, 

REIGATE, GUH.DFORD, DORKlNG, BOXHILL, WINCHESTER, SOUTHAMPTON, POETS- 
MOtnqp, AND The Isle of Wight. With Map. lOs. „ 

HANDBOOK — BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON— I^^ITOSOE, 

FhoN, Reading,- Aylesbury, Henley, Oxford, and shb Thames. With 

Map. 
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LIST OF HAHBBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


— WILTS, BOPvSET, AlND -• 

CHIPPE 2 JHAM, Weymouth, Sherboune, Weij-s, Bath, Buibioi., 
3. With Map. 10s. 

DEVON AND COEN WALL — 33 xeteii, 

LiSTOK. SlDMOUTH, OAWLISH, TeIONMOUTH, PLYMOUTH, i^SYON* 
UAY, liAUNOESrrON, 1 ‘>ENZANCE, FaLMOUTH, IHE L 12 AB 1 >, LaM) Sj- 

HEBEFOKD, AND 

,H, ' Strouo, Tewkesbury, , liRO-. 
Dudley, Bromsgkovxs, Evesham. 


POET, Torquay 
End, &c. Wit 

HANDBOOK — 

WORCESTER. 

minster, Ross, Malveiw, IviDDERMiNsnsE, 

WithMap, 

handbook -NORTH \yALE 

Beaumaris, Snowt)on, Conway, &c. With 

HANDBOOK — SOUTH ^ WALES - 

Tenby, Swansea, and the Wye, &c. W it 

handbook-derby, NOTTS 

STAFFORD — Matlock, Bakewell, Oh 
Hardwick, Dove Dale, Ashborne, So 
Burton, Belvoir, Melton Mowbra 
Walsall, Tamworth. With Map. ^s. ' 

HANDBOOK — SHBOPSniRE, CH 

SHIRE— Shrewsbury, Ludlow. Bridgn^ 

AXDERLET, StOCKEORT, BiRKENHI'IAD, V 
Liverpool, Burnley, Glitheroe, B^to: 

Bochdale, Lancaster, Southport, BlA' 

handbook — VOBKSHIBB - D 

Beverley, Scarborough. Whitby, Hap.r 
Bradford. Halifax, Huddersfield, Si 

IT AtIDBOOK — DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND' 
Newcastle Dakungtos, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Ha b^kpool, Si 
SS^SitoSbekVick, Tinemouth, ALsmcK. With Map. 

handbook- WESTMORLAND AND CTOBEE^OT 

Lancaster, 

Keswick, ( 

Map. 6s. 

Mijbeay’s Map op the 

HANDBOOK — SCOTLAND — 

Glasgow, Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling 
TaOch Lomond, Loch Katrine and 
NESS, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, 

Sutherland. ^ 

handbook — lEBLAND 

WAY, Wexford, 

With Map. 12S. 


I Furness Abbey, Amblf.side, Kendal, Windermere, Contoton, 
Grasmere, Carusle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. V^ith 

Lake Disteict, 8s, 6 d , 

• Edinbukgh, Melbose, Bjelso^, 
I, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary,. 
Trosaciis, Caledonian Canal* inver- 

^ Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Boss, and 

w5h Maps and i^lans. 9s. 

Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, GiL^ 

Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney* Munster* 
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AIDS TO FAITH; a Scries of Theological Essays. By various 

Writers. Indited by W. TllOMSON, Lord ArehMsUiip of York, i^eventh 
JSdUion. 8vo. 9s. 

' AUSTIN’S (John) TiEOTUEES ON JURIBFBUDENCE ; or, TIk^ 

PiirLosonir of Positive Law*. TMrii Revised by ROBERT 

CAAiPBELL. 2 vols. 8vo. ii2s, 

(Sarah) POLITICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY OF THE POPf<iS Ot' Tnuisluted from the German of 

Leopold Ranke. Fourth Fdiiion. WRb a ITelhce by Lean Milmak, 3 vols. 

: 8VO..' 

BAEBOW’S (Sib John) AUTOBIOGEAPHICAD MEMOIR, 

including Reflections, Observations, and EniniuiscencoH at Home and Abroad. 
From Early Life to Advanced Ago. Portrait. Svo. 15s. 

VOYAGES OF DISCOVEBY AND BESEABCH 

WITHIN THE AEC riC REGIONS, -since 1818. Abridged and Arranged 
from the Official Narratives. 8vo. 15s. 

BABBY’S (Canon) LIFE AND WORKS OF THE LATE 

SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. Second Edition. With Portrait and 
and 40 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. 

BELCHER’S (Lady) MUTINEERS OF THE ‘BOUNTY/ AND 
THEIR descendants ; in Pitcairn and Norfolk I.^lands. With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 

BELL’S (Sir Chas.) FAMILIAR LETTERS. Witli Portrait. 

Crown 8vo. 12s. 

BERTRAM’S (Jas. G.) HARVEST OF THE SEA; A Contri- 
bution TO TiiK Natural ako Economic History of the British Fooi> 
Fishes. Second Editmi. With 50 Illustrations. 12$, 

BIBLE (THE HOLY). The Speaicer’s Commentary on the 
Bible Explanatory and Critical, with a Rbvi.sion of the Tuansla- 
TiON. By BLSHOPS and other CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CTiaRCH. 
Edited by F, C. COOK, M. A., Canon of Exeter. Medium Kvo. 

VoL. I.— Pentateuch. 30s. i Vols. II. h HL— llrsTOitiCAL Books. 

Genesis.— Bishop of Ely. Joshua.— Itev. T. E. Espin. 

Exodus.— Canon Cook and Rev, Samuel I Judoks, Ruth, Samuel. — Bishop of 
Clark. ; Bath and Wells. 

LF.vmcus.— Rev. Samuel Clark. i Ktnos, Cheonicles, Exea, NKiiEMiAir, 

Esthek.— R ev. George Bawiinson. 


Numbers.— Rev. T. E. Espin and Rev, Esthek.— R ev. George Bawiinson. 

J. F. Tlimpp. 

DEUTBEONOMY.—Rev. T. E. Espin. 

BANKES’ (George) STORY OP OORFE CASTLE, including 

the Private Memoirs of a Family resident there in the time of the Civil Wars, 
together with Unpublished Correspondence of the Ministers and Court of 
Charles I. at York and Oxford. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10$. 6d. 

BIECffS (Samuel) HISTORY OP ANCIENT POTTERY AND 

PORCELAIN. Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. With 
Coloufed Plates and 200 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, 

BISSETS (Andbbw) HISTORY OF THE COMMONWeSlLTH 

OP ENGLAND, from the Death of Charles the First to the EIxpulsioh 
of the Long Parliament by Cromwell. From MSS. in the State Paper 
Office, &C, 2 vols. 8VO. 30$. 
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SiAoN’S (Loud) POETICAL WOEICS. 

Portrait, 6 vols, 8vo. 45s. 


Plates. lOvols. Fcap. 8vo. 30s. 

LIFE. Witli his Letters and Journals. B 3 ’' THOMxVS 

MOORE. Cabimt Mitim. With Plates. 6vols. Fcap. 8vo. 18s. 

BLUNT’S (Kev. J. J.) LECTUBES ON THE EIGHT USE OF 

THE EARLY FATHERS. Hldrd Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

UNDBBIGKED COINOIDENOBS IN THE OLD 

AND NEW TESTAMENTS: an Ai*gumeiit of their Yeracity. vVituan 
Appendix, containing Undesigned Coincidences between the Lospels, Acts, 
and Josephus. UTirUh Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE FIRST 

THREE CENTURIES. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 6s- 
PABISH PBIEST : His Duties, Acquirements, ani> 

Obligation Fifth Edition. Post Svo. 6s. 

PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED TO A COUNTRY 

CONGREGATION. Fifth Edition. 2voE. PostSvo. 12s. 

BONAPAETE’S (Napoleon) CONFIDENTIAL COBBE- 
SPONDENC^^^ BROTHER JOSEPH, KING OFSPAIN. Selected 

and Translated with Explanatory Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

BORROWS (Geoege) GYPSIES OE SPAIN; toa Manners, 

Customs, Relig ion and Language. Third Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 

BIBLE IN SPAIN ; or, The Jemmeys, Adventures, 

and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an attempt to circulate the Scrip- 
tures in tlie Peninsula. Fourth Editi^. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 2ts. 

— LAYENGBO ; The Scholar— The Gipsy— and The 

Peiest. With Poirtrait. 3 vols. Post Svo, 30«. 

BOMANY BYE ; A Sequel to Lavengro. 2 vols. 

Post 8 VO. 21a. 

WiD WALES. 3 vols. PoBtSro. SOs. 

BOSWELL’S (James) LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LLD. j 

Including the TOUE to the HEBKIDES. By the Ki. Hon. J. W. CKOKEK. 
With Portraits. Eoyal Svo. lOs. 

BRAY’S (Mss.) REVOLT OF THE PROTEBTANIB IN THE. 

GEVENNES. With some Account of the Huguenots in the Seventeenth 
Century. PostSvo. iCte. 6d. 

LIFE OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A With. Per- 

sonal Reminiscences, With Portrait and Illustrations. Svo. 21i‘. 

BROGDEN’S ,(Bev. Jas.) ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE 
UTTOGY AND EITDAL OP THE CHDECH OF ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND; selected from the Works of eminent Divines of the 11 th. 
Omtory. 3 vols. Post Svo. 21s. 

CATHOLIC SAFEGHABDS against the Errors, 

COHEUPTIONS, AND NOVELTIES OF THE OhuECH OF EOME. 3 Vi^S. SVO. 42$. 

BULGARIA ; Notes on the Besourgges find Administration of 

TimK»z--^theGoNDim Chaiiactsb, Maijkeks, GusTOKS,and Language of 
the Oeeistian and Mussulman Populations, &c. By S. G. B. ST. GLAIR 
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CAMPBELL^S (Lord) LIVES OE THE LOBD CHAN- 
CELLORS AND IvEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Times to the Reign of George the Fourth. 10 vols. Post Svo. 

. ..w.. ■ 

LIVES OP LOBBS LYNBHUBST 

AND BROUGHAM. Svo. 16s. 

(Sib Nm) JOUENAL OB' OCCXTEEENCES, 

and Notes of ConversixtionS with Napoleon at Fontamblean and Elba in 
Memoir of that Officer. By his Nephew, REV. A. N. C. 
MACLACHLAN. With Portrait. Svo. 155. 

: — (Geokge) modern INDIA. A Sketch of the 

System of Civil Government. With some Account of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. S&cond Editwn, Svo. 16s, 

INDIA AS IT MAY BE. An Outline of a 

Proposed Government and Policy. Svo. 12s. 

CASTLEEEAGH’S (Viscount) MEMOIRS. CORRESPOND- 

ENCE, AND DESPATCHES, Edited by THE AIARQUIS OF LONDON- 
DERRY. 12 vols. Svo. 145. each. 

CATHCART’S (Sib Geobge) COMMENTARIES ON THE 

WAR IN ECSSIA AND 0ERMANY, 1812-13. Witli Plans. Svo. 14s. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS IN KAITEAEIA. 

SecOTid .Edition. Svo. 12s. 

CHALMEBS’ (George) POETICAL BEMAINS OP SOME OP 
THE SCOTTISH RINGS. Post Svo. 105.6(2. 

CHUBCH AND THE AGE. Essays on tlie Principles and 
Present Position of the Anglican Church, By various Writers, Edited by 
Rev. W, D. MACLAGAN and Rev. A. WEIR. Isi and 2nd Ssrtes. 2 vols. 
Svo. 

CHUBTON AND JONES’ (Archdeacon) NEW TESTAMENT. 

With a Plain Explanatory Commentary for Families and General Readers ; 
with more than 100 Illustrations of Scripture Scenes, from Photographs 
and Sketches by Rev. S. C. Malak and Jawes Gbaham talcen on the Spot. 
'.2 vols. 8TO. 215. 

OICEBO’S LIPE and TIMES; with a Selection from his Cor- 
respondence and Orations. By WILLIAM FORSYTH, LL.D. nird 
Editym. With 40 Illustrations. Svo. lOs. 6(2. 

CLOBHS (C. M.) HISTOBY OP THE ADMINISTRATION 
AND GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH ARMY PEoai she Rbvo- 
nUTioSir, 1688. -2 vols, Svo. 425. 

OOLOHESTEB'S (Lord) DIABY AND COBBESPDNDENOE 

WHILE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1802-lSit. Effited 
Iff- HIS SON. With Portrait 3 vols. 3vo. 42s. 

OOOPEB'S (T. T.) TRAVELS OP A PIONEER OP COM- 
MERCE ON AN OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM CHINA TOWARDS 
INDIA. With Map and IRustrations. Svo- 16s, 

COBNWALLIS^S (MARQxns) COBBESPONIIENOE DURING 

THE AMERICAN WAR: Administrations in India,-~Union with Ireland, 
and Peace nf Amiens. Edited by CHARLES RC^. Smnd With 

Portrait. 3 vols. Svo. 63s. j| 

COWPEB^S (Lm)y) DIABY WHILE LADY OP THE 
BE^HAMBEE TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 1714-20- Edited 
by Hon. Sm’CEK CowpBB. £fecond Miiion. Porlrjdt Svo. U*. ^. 
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IIST OF STANDARD WORKS 


Fcap. 8vo. 24s,l 

mOKES’S (Et Hon. J. W-) WOEKS OE ALEEJV.NL EE 

“wift InWoctions and Notes by Eev. WnmvEti. LnwiN. Vols. 1., 
lb, VI..TII.;a™VIU. With Portraits, 8vo. 10s. 6A each. 

TiAQwn7T Ti*S EIEE OE SAMEEE JOHHSOE") E.E*) 

ZZZPPl^Sr^le Hebridef llited tvith Notes. With Portraits. 

EEENOH EEVOLETION. 

iz:::rcr.i’ oe painting 

SCHOOLS OF NOETH ITAL^ 

xteenm ueuiHrjf , ui»w ii up from fresh matorials 
trca«:» .a '^he Archives of Italy, as Avell as from pemnal 
Works of Art scattered throughout Iturope. With illustra- 

PAIKTEBS; tKeir 
With Illustrations. Crown 


including their Tour to the Hebrides. 

1 vol. Royal avo. lOfi, 

— ESS ATS OH. THE 

8VO. 16s. 

iWE AND CAVALOA^SELLE’S mSTOEY 

TTsT ITALY, including the little-known 

« to ae.SiKteentt TO. drawn up 
and recent researches in t ^ 
inspection of the c, - — 

tions. 5 vols. Svo. 2is. each. 

- eaelt elbmish 

Lives and Works. New awl Meisel Mitum. 

8vo, or large paper 8vo. .r>. ■> 

NNINGHAM'S (Petbb) GOLDSMITH’S WOEKS. Edited 

with Notes. With Tignettes. 4 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE MOST 

EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. With Critical Ohservatlons on then Works. 
Edited, with Notes. 3voK avo. 22s. M. . 

(J. D.) HISTOEY OE THE SIKHS, 

the Origin of the Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej. Saowi UUum. With 

Maps. 8VO. 15s. 

rST’S CSiB Edwaed) AHHALS OE THE WAES OE THE 

^ 18 th AK? 19 th CENTURIES, 1700-1815. With Maps. 9 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 
65. each. 

WABBIOBS OF THE 17th CEHTUBT - Thirty 

Years' War— Civil Wars of France and England— Commanders of Fleets and 
Armies. 1604f-l'704. 6 vols. Post 8vo. 505. 

ABWrN'S (Chables) Journal of Bescarches into the ^atiual 
History of the Countries visited during a V oyage round the World. Post 
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BELEPIEREE’S (Octave) HISTOEY OE FLEMISH LITEEA- 

TUllE FROM 12TII CEOTURY. Svo. 9s. 

HISTOBICAti DIFFICULTIES AHD COK- 

T15ST El) EVEJf’rS. Post 8vo. 6s. 

DENISON’S (E. B.) LIFE OF BISHOP LONSDALE. Witli 

Portrait Crown 8vo. 10s. 

DERBY’S (Eakl OF) HOMER’S ILIAD rendered into ENGLISH 

BLANK VBHSE. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo. IDs. 

DE EOS’ (Loed) MEMOEIALS OF THE TOWER OF LON- 

DON'. Second Mition, With lUustratlcns Grown 8vo. 12s. 

DEVEREUX’S (W. B.) LIVES OF THE EARLS OF ESSEX 
IN THE REIGNS OF ELIZABETH, JAMES L, AND CHARLES I. 
Portraits. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 

DOUGLAS’ rSm Howard) LIFE AND ADVENTURES. By 

S. W. FULLOM. 8VO. 14a 

TREATISE ON GUNNERY. Fifth Fditimu 

Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

CONSTRUCTION OF MILITARY BRIDGES 

AND THE Passage op Rivers in Military Operations. Plates, 8vo. 2is. 

DUCANGE’S MEDIEVAL LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Illustrated and enlarged by numerous additions. By K. A. DA YMAN, B,D. 
4to. [Jw Preparation, 

DUDLEY’S (Eael of) LETTERS TO BISHOP COPLESTONE. 

Second Edition, Portrait. 8vo. 10s. ed. 

DYER’S (Thos. H.) HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, from 

the Taking of Constantinople by the Turks to the Close of the War in the 
Crimea, 1453-1857. With an Index. 4 vols. Svo. 42s. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN CALVIN. Com- 

piled from authentic Sources. With Portrait. Svo. 15s. 

EASTLAKB’S (Sib Ohablbs) CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 

LITERATURE OF THE FINE ARTS. With Selictions projc ms Cor- 
respondence, and a Memoir. By LADY EASTLAKE. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. each. 

ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. From 

the German of Kugler. Edited, with Notes. Sixth Edition, With lOO 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo. 30s. 

EGYPTIANS (ANCIENT) : A Popular Account of their Manners 
and Customs. By SIR J. GARDNER WILKINSON. Em Edition. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo, 12s. 

— (MODERN) : An Account of their Mankbbs and 

Customs. ByE. W. LANE. Fifth Edition. With Ihustraaons. 2 vols. 
Post Svo. 12s. 

ELGIN’S (Lord) LETTERS AND JOURNALS, while Governor 

of Jamaica, Governor-General of Canada, Envoy to China, and Viceroy of 
India. E<iited by THEODORE WALBOND, C-B. With Preface by Dean 
vStani^ey. svo. 

ELLESMERE’S (Lord) ESSAYS ON HISTORY, BIOGBAPHY, 

GEOGRAPHY, and ENGINEERING. Svo. m. 

ELPHINSTONE’S (Mount Stuart) HISTORY OF INDIA. 

The Hindu and Mahometan Periods. Fifth EMti&n.- With Botes and 
Additions by PROFESSOR COWELL. With Map, Svo. 18s. 

(H. W.) PATTERNS FOB TURNING ; com- 
prising elliptical and other Figures cut on the Lathe, without the use of any 
oma&ental chuck. With 70 lUustratioiis. Smallilto. 
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ELZE’S (Kabl) BIOGBAPHY OF LOiiD ^yKUiN,mmai.ri- 

tical Essay on. Wb place itt liiterature. With Portrait 8vo. 16s. 

ENGEL’S (Gael) MUSIC OB THE MOST ANCIENT 

NATIONS; partScalmly of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews; mth 
Special Eeference to the Discowies in Westorn Asia and m %ypt . Mmui 
Mitim. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo. lOs. 6(2. 

EBSAYS 05^ CATHEBBALS. By Various Write., Edited by 

DEAN HOWSON. 8vo, 12s. 

FAEEAB’S (Eby. A. S.) CBITICAL HISTOBY OF FEEE 
THOUGHT IN BEFERENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 8vo. 
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SLAVE STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, from the River Potomac, to 
Texas and the Frontiers of Mexico, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

FEBGrESSONF’S ('James') HISTOBY OF ABOHITEOTUBE IK 
COTJNTI^^ Earliest Times. With 1200 lUustrations. 

VOLS. L&II. 8vo, 42^.each. 

BUDE STONE MONUMENTS in all COUN- 

TRIES; their Age and Uses. With 200 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 24«. 

FEBEIEE'S (T. B.) GAB AY AN JOUBNEYS IN FEESIA, 




PUBLISHED BY ME. MUEEAY. 
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GIBBON’S (Edward) HISTOBY OF THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. With ISotes by DEAN MILMAN 
and M. GIJIZOX, A new Edition. Edited, with additional Notes incor- 
porating tbe Eesearclies of recent writers, by WM. SMITH, D.G.L. With. 
Portrait and MapSi S vols. 8vo. aos. 

•OOLDSMITITS (Olitbb) WOEKS. Edited, with Notes, by 

PETER CUNNINGHAM, P.S. A. With Portrait and Vignettes, 4vols. 8vo. 

: ''SOS. . ■ 

OEENVILLFS (George) PUBLIC AND PEIVATE COE- 
RESPONDENCE WITH HIS FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES 
during a period of Thirty Years. Including his Diary of Political Events 
while First Lord of the Treasury. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. SMITH. 
4 vols. 8vo. 165. each. 


GEETS (Earl) COEEESPONDENCE WITH KING WILLIAM 

IV. and SIR HERBERT TAYLOR, from November, 1830, to the Passing of 
the Reform Act in 1832. Edited by HIS SON. 2 vols, 8vo. 305. 


GEOTE’S (George) HISTOEY of GREECE, from the Earliest 


Period to the Close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great. 
" I Plans. 


Fourth JSditim^ With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 10 vols. 8vo. 1205. 

Cabinet Edition. With Portrait and 

Plans. 12 vols. Post 8m 65. each. 


PLATO AND THE OTHER COMPANIONS OP 


SOCRATES. Second.SdUion. 3 vols. 8vo. 455. An Index, 8vo. 25. Od. 

ARISTOTLE, Edited by PBOFESSOES ALEX- 


ANDER BAIN, LLJ)., and O. GROOM ROBERTSON, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 

GEIJNEE’S (Lewis) TEEEA-COXTA AEOHITECTIIM OE 
NOETH ITALY. Prom careful Lrawinp and Eestorations, Witli Blus- 
trations, engraved and printed in Colours. Small folio. 6L 5 b, 

GUIZOT’S (M.) MEDITATIONS ON CHEISTIANITT. 3 yoIs. 

PoatSvo. 

GUEWOOD’S (Col.) SELECTIONS FEOM THE WELUNG- 

TON DESPATCHES AND GENERAL ORDERS. Intmied as a convenient 
Minimi for Ofidcers while TravelEng or on Service. 8vo, 185, 

GUSTAVUS VASA (Life op). Hia Exploits and Adventures. 
With Extracts from his Correspondence. With Portrait, Svo. IO 5 , 6(2, 

HALLAM^S (Henry) CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VIL to the Death of George IL 
Eighth Edition. 3 vols. Svo, 30s. ; or, 3 vols. Post Svo, 125. 

HISTOEY OF THE STATE OF BUEOPB 

DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. EUventh EdUioru 3 vols. Svo, 305. ; or. 


3 vols. Post Svo, 125. 

LITBEAEY HISTOEY OF EUEOPE. 


Fourffi 


Editim. 3 vols. Svo; or, 4 vols. Post Svo, IBs. 

V The public are cautioned against editions of Hallam’s Histories recently 
advertised, which are merely reprints of old editions, whicE cttt juLl (g errorSt 
and do not contain the author's additional notes and latest corrections. 


HAMIBTON’S (Jambs) WANDEEINGS IN NOMHEKN 

AFRICA, BENGHAZI, CYRENE, THE OASIS Of SIWAH, Me. Seemd 
Edition. WithWoodcuta Post Svo. 125. 


. (W. J.) EBSEAEOHES IN ASIA STOOE, 

1 ir»1urvn-ltTT a. A y./.nKITvt rtf ATTftmTiHpa find 


PONTUS, AND ARMENIA; with some Account of the Anticpiities and 
Geology of those Countries, With Map and Plafc^ 2 vols, 8va 385. 
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LIST OF STANDARD WORKS 


OF ENGLAND; n 

of tlie Bishops, B'^’ 
7 vols.',. Post 8 VO, 

Salisbcey, Bxeteb, Wells, 
Cracuiism!. ’ivitli 110 Illustrations’ 

Gxpobd, PETEEBOEOTJGit, Ely, Noewich 

”*‘'“''''*‘^“*=>''^''1008. Crown 8V0. ISs. 

WithllfusTrattTa^r^^ 

elements 

HATHERLEY'S (Loed) CONTINUITY OF v<^nFT7:>T^TTPT? 

saK’teJ •S~SSS£a‘ 

HEAD’S (Seb E. B.) EOYAL ENGINEER jvr. ■» 

Estahushments AT Woolwich AND CHAXHiM. Withlu^Sat.™! 

i^L?w BBITAInV 

#“'*• ?• w ® by A FreSlSiY®’ /tL^T “'r °l 

of omen m War- fi TTnw +n ,.7 1 5. Ihe rreatment 


EIotIeh jSiognipirical x^ttces 

cSinSg:™ -Illustrations, 

Boutliem JOmsion; ’Winchester 
BoGHESTISR, CANTERBUEy, ’ 

2 vols. Grown 8vo. 24^. 

JE^astern Division; C 

llUistrationi 

^_^TEE, ANJ> Lichfield. 


_AN» MaKOHESTEe/ ,rAt. 

Welsh Cathedrals: Ll. 
David's. ■”■ • 


XT A JA 4 JUKJJ.CI 1 Y Cl, 

KA WUNSOlSr, M.A. Assisted by Sir Hf 
Mition. With Mu 

HESSET’S (Eev. Db.) SUNDAY: 

Present Obligations. 

HILL (Peedeeiok) ON CRIME 
Remedies. 8vo. 12^. 

HOMEE’S HiIAD. 1-, 

EARL OF DERBY. 

®°T?.Sf,t^L»OU?IOTIONlEY 

HORACE. A 

MILMAK. With 

‘ — life. By Dean Milmaj^. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) LIVES OF 
t^i^I^ogress of Stir 
2enth Edztion. With 50 Portraits. Pos' 

HISTORY 

W ifT CO^'COEDAT of Be 
With an Introductn2i, 2 vols* Svo 


TV 'R'ltii copious 

li By GEORGE 

(Gardner 

s and Woodcuts. 4 vols. svo. 

Second Edition ' Post sll History, and 

its AniGiint, Cansos, and 

forthc 

taS- UEAN 


PUBIISHED BY ME. MUERAY. 


JOHNSON’S (Sakcbi,) Lim By JAMES BOSWELL. In- 

atoyS“svo“ 

most eminent English 

Observations on their Works. Indited, with Hotes, 
by Pjster Gunnikgham, F.S.A. 3vols. 8vo. 22 s. U. 

JOHNSTON’S (Wm.) ENGLAND AS IT IS : Political Social 

and Industrial, in the Nineteenth Century, 2 vols. Post Svo, 185. 

OHUETON’S (Aechdeacon) NEW TESTA- 

PiiACTicAL Commentary for the use of 
Oeneral Eeaders. With 100 Panoramic and other Views 
GKAHSM Pliotographs, by JRJSY. S. C. MALAJf and JAMES 

wliAilAVM* made on the Spot, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 215. 

P^<^^<^ssioiially investigated. B 3 ^ 

With Preface and Collateral Evidence, by tlm 
Hon. EniVAim Twiseeton. With Facsimiles, Woodcuts, &c. 4to. 635. 

KEN’S (Bishop) LIFE. By A LAYMAN. SecmdJBdition. W th 

Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 185. 

KERB’S (Eobebt) GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE; or. How to Plan 

wfrir- Parsonage to the Palace. Third Editim. 

With views and Plans. 8vo. 24s. 

— (E. Malcolm) BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES, 

adapted to the present state of the Law. Eourth Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 

[Jr tZi5 Frm. 

,(J- Foster) HISTORY OF CHARLES THE BOLD, 
LUKE OF BURGUNDY. With Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. 

KOEFF’S (Baron) ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS L, eompEed 

by special command of the Emperor Alexander II. Translated from the 
Russian. 8vo. 105. ed. 

KUGLER’S (Franz) HISTORY OF PAINTING (Tot Ttat.t.v 
&B001S). Mit^, with Notes, by SIE CHAELES EASTLAKN. SM 
M'ltton. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 

(German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools). 

Edited, with Notes, by DR. WAAGEN. S&md Edition, With Illustrations. 

2 vols. Post Svo. 245. 

LANE’S (Ebw. W.) account OF THE MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS OF THIS MODERN EG YFriANS. Fifth Eddtim. With Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. Post Svo. 125. 

LAYABD’S (A. H.) TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES AT 

NINEVEH AND BABYLON. With an Account of the Manners and Arts 
of the Ancient Assyrians; being the Narrative of a First and Second Expe- 
dition to the Ruins of Assyria. With Maps and Illustrations. 3 vols. Svo. 
:5'?5.: • 

LEOTEP’S (H. Van) TEAVELS IN ASIA MNOE. With 

Illustrations of Biblical Literature and Archajology. With Maps and IIIus-’ 
trations. 2 vols. Post Svo. 245. 

LEVI'S (Leone) HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE, and' 

of the Economic Progress of the British Nation, 1763-1870. With an Index. 
8vo.» 165. 

LEWIS’ (Sm G. 0.) ESSAY ON THE GOVEBNMEtT OF 
DEPENDENCIES. Svo. 12s. 

LEXINGTON (The) PAPERS ; or, Some Acooimt of the Courts 
of lidhdon and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Edited by HON. H. 
MANNERS SUTTON. Svo. 145. 
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LIST OF STANDARD WORKS 



EOMB : from tlie Em-Iics 

ot“itoto“ATT„K Wltn chapters on thoHiator; 

LINDSAY’S^ (Lobd) LIVES OE THE LINDSAYS: or ( 

Memoir of the Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. Z vols. 8vo. 24 s. ^ 
LOWE’S (SiE Hudson) HISTORY OE THE CAPTIVITY OT 

Cbablss) PEINOIPLES OF GEOLOGY- or 

Inhabitants, as illustrated by Goolo' 
gicM Monuments. JSlevenik £ditim. With mustratlous. 2vols. «vo. 3^ 

geology, wm 

2ad Series 

IS. MILETUS. 

- • POEMS, A Neio Edition. Post 8vo. lOs. Gd 

MACDOUGALL’S (Cot.) MODERN WAPFAPir At 

AEhSy. 

(John) cruise in the ‘ROB 

CAbOE ON THE JORDAN, THE NILE 1‘TJF UFn i a 

With Maps and lUasuiions; 
MAET^ER’S (Pbobessoe) COPIOUS ENGLISH GRAM 

A Metho^cal, Analytical, and Historical Treatise on the Ortho 
Syntax of the English 'J’ongue, With nr 
authorities, cited in the order of historical developmemf 3 vols. svci 

MAHON (Lobd). See stanhope (Eael op), 


Second 



PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


MILMAN’S (Bean) HISTORY OF THE JEWS, from the 

IjAKLtEST I’EBIOI), Continued to Modeeit Times, with a new Prcfiice and 
Kotes. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 18s, 

OP CHKISTIAHITY, from the Birth 

OF CimiST to the ABOLrnoN of Kiganism in the KoMAir Kmpire. 3 vols. 
Post 8 VO. 18s. 

^ ^ LATIN CHRISTIANITY; and of 

the Poi*Es down to Nicholas V. 9 vols. Postbvo. 645. 

* ^ CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OE THE APOS- 

TLES CONSIDERED AS AN EVIDENCE OF CHIUSTIANITY. 8vo 
105. 6a. * 

^Trr- PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Second 

£d%tion. With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo. 185. 

LITERARY ESSAYS. 8vo. 15«. 

— HISTORICAL WORKS COMPLETE. With the 

Author & latest Additions and Corrections. Cabinet EdUion, 15 vols. Post 
8vo. 65. each. 

POETICAL WORKS ; containing ‘ Samor,’ * Fall of 

Jerusalem/ * Belshazzar/ * Martyr of Antioch/ ‘ Anne Boleyn/ &c. With Plates. 

3 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 185. 

AGAMEMNON" OP JESCHYLUS AND THE 

BACCHANALS OP EURIPIDES. With Passages IroiQ the Lyric and Later 
Poets of Greece, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 135, 

HORACE; a New Edition of the Text. With 100 

Woodcuts. Small 8vo. Is, 6d. 

— LIFE OP HORACE. With Illusti*ations. 8vo. 9s. 

MOLTKE’S (Babon) RUSSIAN CAMPAIGNS ON THE 

DANUBE AND THE PASSAGE OF THE BALKAN. 1828-9. With Plans, 
8vo. 145. 

MON(}EBDIEN’S (A.) TREES AND SHRUBS FOB ENGLISH 

PLANTATION. A Selection and Description of the most Ornamental 
which will flourish in, the open air. With Classified Lists. With 30 lUua- 
trations. Svo. 165. 

MOORE'S (Thomas) LIFE OP LORD BYRON; -with Ms Letters 

and Journals. Cca)inet Edition. With Plates. 6 vols. Fcap. 8vo, 185. ; 
or. with Portraits. Iloyal 8vo, 95. 

MOTLEYS (L L.) HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHER- 
LANDS, from the Death of William the Silent to the Tw^ve Years* Truce ; 
with a full view of the English-Dutch struggle against Spain. of the origin 

and destruction of the Spanish Armada. Ei>urth Ediiim. With Poirtraits. 

4 vols. 8vo, 605, ; or, Ccdiinet Edition, 4 vols. Post 8vo, 6s. eacli. 

MOZLEY’S (Cahon) TREATISE ON THE AHGDBTINIAN 

IKICTEINi: OF PEEDESTINATIOIT. Svo. 14*. 

PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF BAPTISMAL RE- 

GEJMATIOSr. 8vo. ‘Jt.ed. 

MDROmSON’S (Sib Rodbriok) SILURIA: a History of the 

Oldest Bocks in the Britldi Isles and other Countries With a Sketch of 
the Distribution of Native Gold. Fourth Edition, With Plates aSd Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 

MUSTERS’ (Oaot.) at HOME "WITH THE PATAGONIANS : 

a Yeak’s WAisTDEErKGs over UuTRonnsar GRotmjD from the Siraxos of 
Magellaij to the Bio Neoeo. With lUustrations? Svo. 165. 



LIST OF STAI^DIKD WORKS 


ISIAPIEE’S (Sm Chahies) LIFE AND OPINIONS; chiefly 

derived from Ws Journals and Letters. Second MUion. With Portrait! 
4voIs. Post Svo. 48s. 

" ' -nx ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES 

History of tlie Peninsular 
War. J'l/tA m«on. With Portrait, PostSvo. Os. 

nT?TT/^tp nr Tr"'!”7"‘-r~ '®y Eight Hox II. A. 

BEUCE, M.P. With Portraits. 2 vols. i’ost Svo. 30s. 

life and times. By Eev. 0. T. 

bECEBf AN, M-A, With Portrait, 8vo. J2s. 

NEWBOLD^ (Lteto.) STEAITS OF MALACCA, PENANG, 

AND SINGAPOEE. 2 vols. Svo. 26s. 

NEW TESTARffiNT. With a Plain Explanatorv Commentary 

APrHTW?m^“^‘?|-Tr CUUETON, M.A.. and 

c!rT>\Sf»ra Witli 110 authentic Vie^Ys of 

bcripture Sites, &c. 2 vols. Svo, 2ls. 

NICHOLLS’ (Sip. Geoege) HISTOEY OP THE ENGLISH 

IRISH ANl) SCOTCH POOR LAWS. 4 vols. Svo. 54s, 

Haebis) HISTOEIO PEEEAGE OP ENG- 

■Pr'ifl!;' Origin, Descent, and Present State of every Title of 


COEEESPONDBNCE toth KING GEOEGE 
HAM iSe fvoi W.BOD- 

’ i*®. Archajology and Antiquities ; A Series 

““““is? July, 18DD. By 

PEAOTICB OP 

OP GEEAT 
OP THE GEEAT WEST; 

MEMOIES. I. Eoman Catholic Eeliee 

HI ilFPr^T AniLc^?'!"®* Govehsmekt in 1834-5. 

PEECY’S (John) METALLIJEGY: or. The Abt op Extbactikp 
C°“-Cliarcoal.Coke. FiEE-aA|s. Coppei, 

II. — Ihon and Steee.. ' ■ 

^Silverization and Cupellation. 30s. 

V Mniicuiir. [In the Press. 

V.-Platinum, Tin, Nickel, Cobalt, ANTiiroKr, Bisstoth, Ar.senic, 

[3^ the Press. 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 
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MOUNTAINS, AND SeI- 

4tl 50S?' I-iMKfeTONi2 DisTiiiCT. With Maps and Illustrations! vo?s.^ 

/bv^K^ Introductions and 

TIMES OP HENRY 

^nik ^kk.’ ® College, Belfast Seamil mitim. With 

POTTERY (ANCIENT): Eayptian, Assyrian, Greek Etruscan 

mSIto. Blfic&,FB,A. WIthpiatesSoo YSS 

SS.MSS 

— i?r-BSSg.f’U™-« 

S Essays on Church Questions of the 

iraY a 8«. 12*. Edited by 

HISTORY OP THE POPES OP ROME: 

Sof 'iVanslated from the Geiman, by MBS. AUSTU5T. 

Ifomtk Ed,xtion. With a Preface by Dean MiLSfAif. 3 yol& Syo. 

H ASSAM’S THokmuzd) NAEEATIYE OF 1*H1! BEITISR 

MISSION TO ABYSSimA. With Notices of tioo^s from 

SooDAN, and back to Annbslet Bay, from Magdala. 
With Map and Illustrations. 2vols. 8vo., 28a. 

KAWBINSON’S (Eev. Geoege) MONAECHIES OF THE 

nSS^ History, Geography, and Antiquities of 

Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia SmmdEditwn. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. 425 . 

ITT 7"!!' HEEODOTUS. Translated aad Edited, with 

Historical, Ethnographical, and GeogranhicaL bv SIR 
HEISTtY EAWjffioN.^ Lcond' 
Adition, With Maps and Woodcuts. 4 vols. 8vo, 485 , 

REEDU (E J.) SHTPRUILDING IN IRON AND STEEL; 

a ^hcal Treatise, giving full detaBs of Construction, Processes of Manu- 
facture, and Buildmg Arrangements. With Plans and Woodcuts. 8vo. sos. 


fLDfi SHIPS; their Qualities, Performances, 

^ Chapters on Turret Ships, Iron-clad Mms, &c. With lilus- 
rraMons.- , 8vO'. " 125.'’' 

BEYHOLDS (Sir Joshua) LIFE. With Hotices of Hogaeth, 
-- wSrttX““^’''8TO. 
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LISrOF STANDARD "WORKS 



OF THE CHEISTIAH 

bobinsSIFT^^^^^^^ ' 

lAOT). 0 ®’ holy 

®®°TTOa^®rT^ EEMABKS on GOTHIC AEOIHTBO- 

SMILES’S (Sambel) lives OF BEITISH VKrrTmr^a’ 

|W the EarUest Times doTO to ae DeSTf/i , . fNGnnEEES. 
History of ffie IntoducUon S lOTe£*^a/*£ o®,''* ^‘^P^enson, with a 

Porteaits_^IUustrationa dwls /m ^Stae. With 


TT " '**'«'at*l,ilJUJJ, ^ VI 

VOIS. 1.— n. VEEMtnnDEN— M ybdei. 

tok—Brinblbt-. Smeaion— Eennie 

— Teleoed. 


Yol. III. Oboege as® Eobebt Ste. 
PHENSON. * iSTE 

Yol, XY, BoTJLTOsr anb -Watt. 


o™ .^ w..)l,ioiioi;aEr or’SiSTiJS. , 

Wrlto Br vitt^ 


QUITIES. 


ry-rt-n^-y [Xn ffie Press,. 

Wiawoodonts. EeS®8vof^8s!^® EOMAN ANTI. 

Ho- 

BOHAN , geo: 

OP ^S^^T GEOGBAi-HY, 
AT^ENGIISH BICTIOnIV Cl^SO pp.) 

dro. ™Ol^H-LATINDI0ri0NAEY. (964 pp,) Medimn ’ 

ffet. Witt Portrait and Woodcnts. Post Svo.^ ^it- 

scraroE. wiaSfoS^^. ti;^ ...MiCEoscopio 


PUBLISHED BY MR, MURRAY. 
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SPAKHOPE*S (EabXi) .REIGtH OE 'QUEER" ARNE TJNTWT 

THE PEACE OF UTRECHT/ UNilE. 

8vo, 93..^ or/c'«6^n«^m•K4 ^Vo^ Mxm, ■, vols. 

~' Vvois. ' «V0. ™ WILUAM PITT. IVith Portraits. 

■ BELISAEIUS. 870. 10s. 6A 

"post'svo. 1st and 2nd Series. 2 vols. 

— SPAIN UraiEE CHAELES THE SECOND 

Second Edition, 8vo. 6s. 6(?. 

STANLEY’S (Leak) SINAI AND PALESTINE IN CON. 

TmAwo PXUL TO THE COEIN- 

XHIAHS. With Dissertations and Notes. Third Mition. 8vo. I8s. 

■ HISTOEY GETHEEASTEKNCHHECH. Fourth 

Edittm. Plans. 8vo. 12s. . 

— — — — JEWISH CHURCH. Prom 

Abraham to the Captivity, jAirtZ Sdition. 2 vols. Svo. 24s 

^ CHURCH OP SCOTLAND. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

MEMORIALS OP CANTERBURY Fowrih 

m-tion. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo.7t.6<«. fourth. 

— — WESTMINSTEB ABBEY, 

2hird Edition, With Illustrations. Svo. 2ls. 

— ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND STATE. Svo. 16g. 

— — - SERMONS PREACHED IN THE EAST. With 

Notices of the Localities Visited, Svo. 9s. 

ADDRESSES AND CHAEUES OW THE 3LATE 

BISHOP STANLEY. With Memoir. Svo. 

STEPHENS* (Ew. W. E.) LIFE AND TIMPES DP ST. CHEY- 

^ of the Cmrsc® and the EaiPraB in the IYth Centubt.. 

With Portrait. Svo. 15s. 

STREET’S (G. E.) GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 

Second Edition. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 305 . 

ON THE STRENGTH OP IRON AND 

translated from the Swedish. By CHBISTEB P. SANDBERG. 

, With Preface by Da. Peect. With Plates. Svo. 125 . 

SYBEL’S (Yon) HISTOEY OP EUEOPE DUEING THE 

1789-1795. From Secret Papers and Documents 
m the Archives of Germany, &c. TranslatedbyW.C.PEBar. 4 vols. 8vo. 485 . 

TAIT*S (Archbishop) SUGGESTIONS TO THE THEO- 
LOGICAL STUDENT UNDER PRESENT DIFFICULTm M Edition. 
Svo. 125. 

THOMSON'S (A. S.) NEW ZEALAND : PAST AND PEESENTx 

—SAYAGE AND CIYILIZED. With lUustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo. 24s. 

^ — (Archbishop) LIFE IN THE JAGHT OF GOD'S 

WORD. 2nd Edition. PostSvo. 55. * 

. SEEMONS PEEAOHEB IN 


LINCOLN'S INN CHAPEL. 8vo. lOs. ^d. 
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'BOZER’S (H.E.) RESEARCHES IN TflE ISLANDS ON 
TOEKEY, ALBANIA MONTENEGEO.Ac. Wilh N„tcs ™ tla CIa,sH 

eesearches into the early his- 

***“ Bevempkeot OP CiviitzATroK. fiecond 
Miticm, Withlllustrations. 8YO. 12 s, /:>aoK« 

; primitive culture ; Researches into tha Do 

vdopmont of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Art, mid Custom. 2 toIs. 8vo. 

UBICOT’S (JI. A.) TURIiEY AND ITS INHATilTANTS 
te:dS& » '^™>v 

teeasures oe art in great 

Scalpturi; DraStog3,“M3S.,“Satos,* & 0 . “‘rols^'sv^^lls"^ I’uhitings, 
WELLINGTON’S (Duke op) DESPATCHES DTTT?Txrr' ttto 
VARIOUS CAMpWys. Edi4d hy Svd^^Tf aff 

vor. i. 

“~®CK CORRESPOND. 

~ SPEECHES. 2 vois. Svo. 428. 

WHYMPER S (Edwabd) SCRAMBLES ON THE ALP^ 

with Maps and 120 Ilteraions Km avt 
^VTLKINSON’S (Sie Gaednee) POPULAR ACCOTT'Nr'r mp rntr-n 

si™S tS™’! eaS?S??™F® ^''™H 
PasstagoftheEefonnActiniaai oids Ivo ’ aoT *“ “*® 

EIVEE O.Wsf'BY^THE I^S^KiBUI^ 

N^mtirn. Withintrodueffiy fcoi 
■WORDSWORTH’S (Bishop) GREECE p 'f ^ 

and Descriptive, wk an^v of 0 ™^ s Tn® Historical, 

Witt 600 mnstatiorn Eo^f 8vo 

Fmra.mu.ion. WittPtote, "^■^^ ATTICA. 

^/vSnrJrSnceSW^’o® MARCO POLO 

A New Eeoltsh VeesiS ® oe the East’ 


0 JOHN MUR RAY, ALBEMARLE I 

mkdo^I^'ieo et vrimAH 

. AND CHIaEIKG CPvOSS. 
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